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Preface 


Despite the vast amount of proliferating literature on Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, there has as yet been no accessible and co- 
herent record of his essential writings. During his lifetime he 
wrote weekly articles lor the journals he edited Indian Opin- 
ion, young India, Harijan, and Xavajivan. He was also unusually 
conscientious about replying to all of his correspondents in 
South Africa, England, India, and elsewhere, writing as many 
as seventy letters a day for over four decades. The enormous 
quantity of his correspondence is the main rea.son why his 
Collected Works (initiated by the Indian Government soon after 
his death and now drawing to its tompletionj has run into 
ninety volumes, llis actual books were few', short, and some- 
what inconclusive Hind Swaraj, The Story of My Experiments 
With 1 ruth, Satyagraha in South Africa, and Ashram Observances in 
Adion, together with small tracts on the Bhagavad Gita, the 
(’onstructive Programme, and on health. His unfinished auto- 
biography and several popular biographies remain the chief 
and rather misleading sources of public knowledge about the 
personality and impact of Gandhi. While a significant number 
of mostly perfunctory or fragmentary anthologies have been 
publishec^ they have largely olxscured the richness of his 
thought 

On the suggestion Oi G. D. H. Cole, John Plamenalz, and 
others at Oxford, I began my research into Gandhi’s unpub- 
lished writings in when hardly two volumes of the Col- 

lected Walks had appeared. Fortunately, Prolessor K. Swami- 
nathan was persuaded by V'inoba Bhave to undertake the 
editorship and production of the Collected Works. Professor 
Swaminathan willingly a.ssumcd this onerous task and recently 
completed it with extraordinary patience, scrupulousness, and 
care. With his generous help, I was able to consult the corpus 
of materials in his office and in several libraries. This enabled 
me to complete The Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi, published by Oxford University Press in 

Since then, it has become evident that Gandhi has been 
most inadequately represented by the older anthologies. In 
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Preface 


attempting to rescue Gandhi’s essential writings from the 
wealth of detail (and ephemera) in the Collected Works, I real- 
ized that there was no way of doing justice to the subtlety and 
scope of Gandhi’s thought in less than three volumes of 
materials drawn from the entire corpus. It became necessary 
to sift every volume of the Collected Works and apply the most 
stringent criteria to produce a comprehensive, balanced, and 
accessible collection. While the materials selected rely on the 
definitive versions of the Collected Works, there are minor mod- 
ifications. The entries are given apt titles, and the original 
titles provided by Gandhi or his associates are cited at the end 
of each entry Footnotes have been kept to a bare minimum 
.so that the reader is unencumbered by extraneous detail in 
reading the texts. The selections drawn from the entire life- 
work of Gandhi are organized under self-explanatory heads. 
They show the refinement of his thought over many years and 
also the underlying consistency of his commitments and per- 
spectives 

This three-volume collection could help a variety of people 
in different countries including India itself to form a fuller 
and more just appreciation ol Gandhi’s significai^ and com- 
pelling contribution to the twentieth century and to the 
future 


R N I 
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I 

Introduction 


Satyagraha and sarvodaya were Mahatma Gandhi’s most signi- 
ficant and revolutionary contributions to contemporary pol- 
itical thought. The fundamental concepts of satya and ahtmsa, 
truth and non-violence, can be found in the world’s major 
religious and philosophical traditions; Gandhi’s originality lay 
in the way he fused them in both theory and practice. His 
doctrines of satyagraha or non-violent resistance and sarvodaya 
or universal welfare were at once the logical corollaries of his 
fundamental premisses about human perlectibility, and the 
mature fruit of his repeated experiments with political action 
and .social reform. If absolute values can never be upheld on 
utilitarian grounds, adherence to them can none the less lead 
to desirable results which may be extolled in the language of 
expediency Whilst speaking of satya In the language of faith, 
even in terms of total conviction, Gandhi often advocated 
ahim\a as a creed, regardless of results, though capable at times 
of producing concrete advantages. 

Since tlje doctrine of satyagraha is a compiehensive social 
and political application of satya and ahtmsa, it inevitably re- 
flects the deontic logic .^f those metaphysical conceptions. On 
the one hand, satyagraha is an ethical imperative: one cannot 
justifiably claim to adhere to akimsa and a fortiori to satya 
without making appropriate efforts to apply satyagraha to 
social conflicts. In this sense, satyagraha connotes ‘truth-force’, 
the luminous power of truth directed towards the promotion 
of social welfare. At the same time, however, because it con- 
fronts injustice and its attendant hostili’v through an effective 
appeal to conscience, satyagraha !■» a policy for action and a 
stimulus for social reform. In this sense, it is ‘non-violent re- 
sistance’. These two dimensions of satyagraha are indivisible 
aspects of a single standpoint, for truth-force is a ceaseless 
witness to justice in its transcendental and immanent impli- 
cations, and it must resist injustice whenever and wherever it 
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occurs. Just as light by its presence delimits darkness and 
makes it evident, so the mtyagrahi by his suffering exposes 
injustice around him. And just as light dispels shadows, yet 
destroys nothing, so the satyagrahi dissolves injustice without 
harming its agents. 

Although Gandhi employed the phrase ‘passive resistance’ 
during his earliest campaigns in South Africa, he was dissatis- 
fied with it. The moral strength that is inherent in the im- 
mortal soul, which is essentially rooted in the Divine {sat), 
spontaneously released by an awakened conscience and 
directed by reason to reveal a persistent social grievance, is in 
no sense passive. The term ‘passive’ implies impotence of spiri- 
tual will and political initiative. Passive resistant e was often 
the last re.sort of those who had no power whatsoever. The 
combination of political weakness with psychological resent- 
ment implied in the phrase ‘passive resistance’ was basically 
incompatible with Gandhi’s abiding convictions. People are 
politically weak, he held, not because they lack weapons oi 
votes, but because they lack ethical direction Weapons and 
votes can never compensate for moral confusion. Gandhi could 
sympathbe with the earnest revolutionary committed to the 
abolition of an exploitative .social system, but he saw no merit 
in mere destruction. Nor was he concerned to replace tine set 
of misguided rulers and coercive instruments with a rival 
group of power-seekers. If voluntary social workers could 
achieve strength through fidelity to satya and ahtmsa, while 
innovating constructive experiments with social transforma- 
tion, they would gam sufficient authority from popular sup- 
port to challenge the entrenched powers. 

For Gandhi, short-term social reforms bring about changes 
which do not necessarily elevate the ethical tone of individuals 
or institutions and are, therefore, doomed to fail. Satyagraha, 
as a method of social change, attempts to raise the welfare of 
all and to initiate a radical alteration in people and govern- 
ments. It must be judged without narrow temporal con- 
straints. It is better to establish the foundation for a genuine 
and lasting good that may not be apparent for decades than 
to produce some dramatic change that will be eroded or sub- 
verted within a few years. Gandhi was therefore much less 
concerned with the quantity of people involved in satyagraha 
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than with their quality: he even went so far as to claim that 
if the masses became satyagrahts in British India, iwaraj or 
self-rule would be attained in one year. And he was convinced 
that if a single individual could become an exemplary iatya- 
grahi, subtle changes would ultimately result and be more 
far-reaching than massive demonstrations based on impetuous 
enthusiasm and latent violence. Unlike the enduring alchemy 
of satya and aJiimsa, the outcome of hypocrisy and violence is 
demoralizing and short-lived. 

Gandhi firmly believed that satyagraha was the most power- 
ful conceivable force for social weal. It was therefore also the 
most hazardous, to be used only with wise deliberation. Rec- 
ognizing this need for caution, and holding that numbers are 
not in themselves significant, he came to stress the strict pre- 
conditions that must govern non-violent resistance.^ Thus he 
called ofi satyagraha campaigns even when successful in effect 
because they were impure in intention. He was also unwilling 
to take advantage of his antagonists in times of difficulty. 
Satyagraha cannot be grasped in utilitarian terms But when 
rightly understood and properly executed, its effects are both 
predictable and precise. Duration alone remains the crucial 
variable, the length of time required for victory depends upon 
the number and quality satyagrahts involved For Gandhi, 
failure is the fault not of satyagraha, which is invincible, but of 
an impurc/notive or an inauthentic application. 

Since ‘the exercise of the purest soul-force in its perfect form 
brings about instantaneous relief,* a satyagraht needs to assimi- 
late fully the prerequisites for its practice and develop the 
moral courage and political will to fulfil them. The satyagraht 
does not see himself as starting from a position of mferioritv 
oi bondage; his stance is that of a free man ‘A satyagraht 
enjoys a degree of freedom not possible for others, for he be- 
comes a truly fearless person.’* His fearlessness is unqualified 
because it has crushed the root of all irrational anxieties, the 
deep-seated fear of death. The satyagrahi's readiness to die 

' For a detailed consideration, see Thf Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi, c hapter 1 1 

* ‘The Theory and Prattice of Passivi Resistant e’, Indian Opinion, Golden humber, 
I Dec 1914 

’ ‘f'cerex ot Satyagraha’, Indian Opmiim, 33 Teh 1908 
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though like Socrates, he in no way desires to die- prepares 
him to face deprivation and suffering. Whether rich or poor, 
he is indifferent to wealth, since his loyalty to truth forbids 
any form of idolatry. Similarly, he revalues family attachments 
so that bonds of affection do not overshadow his commitment 
to truth. In renouncing tyranny he refuses to be tyrannized, 
and refrains from judging success and failure by the fickle 
declarations of others. Yet, though the freedom gained by 
enacting true satyagraha assures sublime contentment, it is by 
no means easily won. ‘Men of great physical strength are rare. 
Rarer still must be those who derive their strength from 
truth. 

The inherently individual and internal roots of satyagraha 
led Gandhi to elaborate the image of the ideal satyagraki and 
to derive from this model the characteristics of broader satya- 
graha movements. A person grounded in satyagraha will in any 
campaign master the details of moral protocol. Harsh words 
are inadmissible, as is rudeness. When mtyagrahis oppo.se a 
specifiable set of injustices, they must resist the ‘intoxication 
of power’ and not confuse it with moral authority. They must 
help officials perform those duties which are fr^e from the 
taint of injustice. They must never revile even their antagon- 
ists and critics, and they must not accept ready compliance. 
They should request, or expect, only minimal assistance, and 
in return they should use their free time to assis^! the local 
community in ameliorating social conditions. Even while saiya- 
grahis seek to demon.strate to the government that civil re- 
sistance arises out of respect for law and for persons and 
constitutes no threat to public order, they must win the good- 
will of the general population by working to give more than 
they receive. Satyagraha as an ideal may seem almost impossibly 
difficull to implement, yet it is, in fact, a familiar practice in 
family life. Members within a family often cheerfully endure un- 
tidy and even unjust .situations. Through voluntary suffering 
the insensitive and the selfish may, surprisingly, be converted. 

Gandhi recogni/cd that the credibility of resistance based 
on declared moral principles is maintained only so long as 
conduct, unconditionally if imperfectly, adheres to those prin- 
ciples. Any gap between intention and conduct leaves the civil 


* ‘Who Can Offei Satyagtaha^\ Indian Opinion^ jg May 1909 
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resister open to charges of duplicity or hypocrisy. For civil 
resistance to merit the title, the satyagrahi can feel no anger 
and no violence towards his oppressor, however much he may 
be asssaulted. His refusal to resist arrest testifies to his loyalty 
to law, just as his civil disobedience bears witness to injustice. 
While uncompromisingly condemning injustice, he will never 
presume to judge the doer, for he knows that oppressor and 
oppressed alike are victims of an unjust system. Thus non- 
retaliation is the guiding principle of civil resistance. Gandhi 
justified non-violent resistance by appealing to an alchemical 
analogy: 

My non-resistance is active resistance in a different plane Non- 
re.sistance to evil does not mean absence of any resistance whatsoever 
but it means not resisting evil with evil but with good. Resistance, 
therefore, is transferred to a higher and absolutely effective plane ® 

Differences of context might require differences of expres- 
sion of satyagraha, but they could in no way justify the adoption 
of procedures and principles opposed to truth and non-vio- 
lence. Since the theoretical basis of satyagraha is universal in 
its application, no limits can be set in advance to its efficacy. 
Mature judgements are always needed to determine who is 
the right person in the right place to do the right thing. 
Though all human beings could learn satyagraha, its actual 
exercise in domestic or public arenas was, Gandhi knew, 
strictly liiflited by the adequate preparation and training of 
aspiring satyagiahis. T«' involve masses of individuals in fiery 
ordeals for which they are not prepared internally is only to 
tempt them to violence or durograha, and thus to betray the 
cause of truth. 

Gandhi’s unremitting concern with the purity and precision 
of every act of civil resistance occasionally frustrated his fol- 
lowers, for he would halt a campaign if he perceived the 
potential for violence. If the satyagrahi is free to act because he 
is fearless, those against whom civil resistance is undertaken 
must be free to respond. If satyagraha inspires fear, its victims 
will react strongly to perceived threats. Only a government or 
institution which sees no cause for fear will respond with civ- 
ility. Gandhi therefore recognized the need to remove fear 

* Lctlei to Wilh( liu \VartPnbcu5, C\\ MC», \ ol XaX, p 'ji j 
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from all kinds of interaction, and, since civil resisters were 
forcing an issue, the onus of dispelling fear lay with them. But 
the satyagraht can hardly disabuse his opponent of fear, until 
he has purged himself of it. Gandhi felt that the surest way to 
banish fear was to demonstrate a greater willingness to suffer 
than to cause suffering. Coercion in all its forms— psychologi- 
cal as well as physical -had to be eliminated from the satya- 
grahi’s strategy. 

Civil disobedience includes many forms of non-compliance, 
but its most significant application is the deliberate defiance, 
on moral grounds, of particular laws. For Candhi, ‘civil dis- 
obedience is the inherent right of a citizen. He does not give 
it up without ceasing to be a man.’* This basic right of the 
citizen is co-extensive with the duty of an individual to resist 
complicity in injustice and untruth, however sanctioned by 
public institutions. Candhi held that the State, unlike a 
human being, is soulless and unguided by conscience. At best, 
it represents the efforts of legal authorities to establish external 
compliance within a complex network of social relations. 
States can claim no more finality or infallibility than any 
individual can. 

Owing to the potent forces .surrounding a public defiance 
of the law, Gandhi held that even individual civil disobedience 
in the public interest could be undertaken only after extensive 
preparation and as a last resort. As for mass civil dispbedience, 
it could not, he thought, be an authentic form of satyagraha if 
it was engineered by only a handful of leaders. It must, rather, 
arise as a natural re.sponse to widespread moral distress. Even 
then, ( ivil disobedience may give way to criminal disobedience 
and violence. Civil disobedient e was for Candhi not an exhil- 
arating or emotive response to injustice, but a solemn under- 
taking only to be attempted wdih calm deliberation and a 
clear re.solvc to benefit others. 

The exercise of satyagraha through non-co-operation, while 
still requiring careful preparation, could be best practised by 
the masses. Non-co-operation involves the withdrawal by in- 
dividuals of allegiance and support from various public insti- 
tutions. This may involve such measures as repudiating titles 
and privileges, withdrawing children from schools sponsored 

* ‘Till- Immediatp Issue’, /nrfia, 5 Jan 1922 
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by governmental agencies, declining to participate in legisla- 
tures, and substituting private arbitration of civil disputes for 
public legal proceedings. None of these responses involves the 
defiance or breaking of a specific law. For where civil disobe- 
dience implies a direct confrontation with State authority, 
non-co-operation involves a voluntary effort to purify the soul 
by disassociating it from evil. Since Gandhi equated the ele- 
ment of self-purification in non-co-operation with the preser- 
vation of self-respect, he held that there was nothing negative 
about non-co-operation. Beyond its external capacity to bring 
government and institutions to a halt, it was, he believed, a 
therapeutic means for the release of truth-force that can re- 
form and regenerate social institutions. 

Gandhi envisaged the Constructive Programme as the in- 
dispensable positive component in the systematic practice of 
iatyagraha. The Constructive Programme is the long-term pre- 
requisite of a system of non-violent self-rule, without which 
political power or formal independence would prove to be a 
sham. The Constructive Programme included individual and 
collective efforts on behalf of unity between diverse religious 
communities, the removal of social abuses such as untouch- 
ability, programmes of rural education and reconstruction, the 
decentralization of production and distribution, schemes for 
the improvement of health, sanitation, and diet, the promo- 
tion of lo«al handicrafts, and, in general, concerted work by 
all to promote the common good. 

Thirty-four years of continuous experience m experimenting in truth 
and non-violence have convinced me that non-violence cannot be 
sustained unless it is linked to body-labour and finds expression in 
our daily contacts with our neighbours. This is the Constructive 
Programme.’ 

Gandhi held that the Constructive Programme could not 
only generate a vast reservoir of non-violent energy, but could 
also serve as the basis of moral authority and even political 
power. He thought that much of the energy expended on 
behalf of external political ends was in fact wasted, and would 
be far better used by earnest satyagrahii in the immense project 
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of social reform and public service. Whilst civil disobedience 
and other forms of resistance could advance social ameliora- 
tion, they could not establish the firm foundation for a general 
and continuous improvement of society or for the full reali- 
zation of economic, social, and moral freedom. While acknowl- 
edging the possibility of a division of labour for the sake of 
efficiency, Gandhi rejected any sharp separation between so- 
called political programmes and the Constructive Programme. 
It is, he thought, the judicious combination of constructive 
work and effective resistance that makes satyagraha radically 
subversive of all forms of elitist politics. He urged volunteers in 
the Constructive Programme to occupy themselves with that 
neglected work which brings neither fame nor power. Those 
resisters who courted imprisonment he valued less highly than 
those who simply surrendered themselves to constructive work. 
All political work fell for him within the Constructive Pro- 
gramme and its merit could be judged only in terms of lasting 
social transformation. 

Freedom for Gandhi was neither a condition granted by 
some social contract nor a gratuitous privilege; freedom was 
grounded in the moral autonomy of the individua^ and was 
thus inalienable. Furthermore, freedom he saw as a social 
necessity which cannot be severed from its roots in the indi- 
vidual psyche; only a society based on some minimal degree 
of awakened individual conscience can sustain itself for long. 
Freedom as an inherent characteristic of human nature is true 
swaraj or self-rule. The .social and institutional dimensions of 
swaraj are enormously dependent upon the individual dimen- 
sion. Thus, while swaraj is open equally to individuals and to 
groups, its first step lies in individual consciousness. National 
.self-rule has the same exacting requirements for its nurture 
and sustenance as individual .self-rule. ‘The outward freedom 
therefore that we shall attain will only be in exact proportion 
to the inward freedom to which we may have grown at a 
given moment.’* In the intermediate structures between the 
village and all humanity, Gandhi perceived a variety of pos- 
sible patterns of voluntary association. He could not, however, 
view the nation-state as a necessary member of the series. 
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While nation-states have come to claim sovereignty and a 
special status, they are in no way sacrosanct. 

At any level of collective action, the degree of freedom real- 
ized is a function both of confident self-rule and non-violent 
co-operation with other communities and associations. Gandhi 
held that there was a subtle interconnection between the swa- 
raj or self-government realized by any political community 
and the swaraj of the individuals who emerge as moral leaders 
and social reformers. Since individual human beings alone are 
moral agents capable of exercising truth-force, all notions of 
collective swaraj are derivative and reflect the sum totals of 
individual growth. Collective authorities and agencies can 
neither confer swaraj upon awakened individuals, nor with- 
hold it from them. Nor can they legitimately claim to dictate 
its meaning and content. Yet social and political institutions 
can create a climate within which individuals may promote 
their own realization of swaraj. 

Swaraj in its fullest sense is perfect freedom from all bondage 
and, for Gandhi, it could be equated with mokcha or liberation. 
But, like that knowledge which can be gained even as one 
becomes increasingly aware of the scope of one’s ignorance, 
swaraj is attainable by degrees so long as its achievements are 
measured honestly against ideals. This is possible because swa- 
raj on the individual level involves perforce self-awareness and 
conscious ohoice. Only fearlessne.ss permits the salyagraht to 
substitute intelligent and responsible choice for the illusion of 
choosing, to become aciur rather than reactor. 'Swaraj'. Gan- 
dhi once wrote, ‘is the abandonment of the fear of death’.* 
Swaraj is vitally connected with the capacity for dispassionate 
self-assessment, ceaseless self-purification, continuous self-re- 
straint, progressive self-realization, and growing swadeshi or 
self-reliance. Gandhi's metaphysical presuppositions, together 
with his long experience amongst unlettered peasants, con- 
vinced him that moral advancement ai.d social rejuvenation 
are interdependent, and that individual and national evolu- 
tion could be furthered simultaneously. 

Owing to the nece.ssary connection between individual and 
national swaraj. self-rule is incompatible with every form of 
exploitation. For Gandhi, common .sense dictated that ‘when 
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you demand swaraj, you do not want swaraj for yourself alone, 
but for your neighbour, too’.^® Swaraj which is the hallmark 
of the free individual is the basis for communitarian swaraj, 
which in turn lays the foundation for national swaraj, which 
could, in its turn, in a world dedicated to satya and akimsa, 
become the basis of global swaraj, a universal Ramarajya or 
golden age. Whilst there is a logical order of priority within 
the process of attaining swaraj, the inherent exploitation of 
dependence within a pyramidal hierarchy can be countered 
by the increased interdependence generated through swadeshi. 
Since self-rule suggests self-reliance, each unit in this expand- 
ing circle must stand on its own moral worth and lend strength 
to the others. The vampirical spectre of centralized govern- 
ment must give way to a decentralized confederation of village 
republics. 

In this structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be 
ever-widening, never-ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish for 
the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of viliages, till at 
last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggres- 
sive in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are integial units. 

Therefore the outermost circumference will not wield power to 
crush the inner circle but will give strength to all withHi and derive 
Its own strength from it. I may be taunted with the retort that this 
is all Utopian and, therefore, not worth a single thought. If Euclid’s 
point, though incapable of being drawn by human agenev, has an 
imperishable value, my picture has its own foi mankind to live. Let 
India live for this true picture, though never realizable in its com- 
pleteness.** 

Gandhi viewed the struggle for independence, or national 
swaraj, from the broader perspective of ideal swaraj. He was 
hardly interested in independence for its own sake. Only 
through national self-rule, he believed, India could become an 
active champion of international co-operation and global in- 
terdependence. Enslaving millions, the British Raj had pre- 
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vented them from making a vital contribution to the universal 
swaraj of humanity. Gandhi flatly rejected any continuance of 
alien rule on the ground that it was demoralizing to the ruled. 
The oppi essed had to endure indirect complicity with imperial 
iniquity, whilst seeing their own legitimate aspirations persist- 
ently frustrated. At the same time, however, Gandhi could not 
set great store by political independence alone; authentic tfwa- 
raj, he felt, could originate only at the individual and village 
level. Just as individual maraj involves a constant process of 
self-purification, so national maraj requires national self-puri- 
fication the removal of social abuses, the elimination of eco- 
nomic exploitation, the transcendence of religious differences, 
the inauguration of spiritual rebirth, the radu al reconstruction 
of internal structures, and the comprehensive reform of an 
entire social system. Whilst castigating imperial rule, Gandhi 
also identified the weaknesses that Indians themselves would 
have to overcome in order to realize true swaraj 

Swadeshi, self-reliance, was for Gandhi an integral component 
of swaraj. Just as satya and ahtmsa can be taken as absolute 
values, although ahtmsa is logically dependent upon satya, so 
swadeshi follows logically from swaraj. Swaraj can be derived 
from satya (for self-rule is the expression of the intrinsic truth 
of the individual) and swadeshi can be derived from ahtmsa (for 
complete non-violence requires full self-reliance). A.s a vali- 
dating principle swaraj is prior to swadeshi, though in daily 
practice swadeshi provides the measure of realized swaraj. If 
swaraj is the individual and national goal, swadeshi is collective 
strength. By ‘self-reliance’, Gandhi did not intend to suggest 
any romantic notion of ‘rugged individualism’, but rather an 
active force only partially captured in phrases like ‘self-help’ 
and ‘self-dependence’. He preferred the English term ‘self-re- 
liance’ because it suggests an effort to do what one can for 
oneself, whilst leaving plenty of room for mutual assistance. 
Ultimately, Gandhi could see no real distinction between ethi- 
cal self-transformation and working for the welfare of all. 

The freedom of the satyagrahi is reflected in the collapse of 
an exaggerated contrast between selfishness and altruism, 
which is based upon attavada, ‘the dire heresy of separateness’. 
In the selfless service {anasakti yoga) enjoined by the Bhagavad 
Gita, serving the needs of others is commensurate with nurtur- 
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ing the essential nature of the self. This religious standpoint 
can be translated into an economic programme: produce as 
much as possible for local consumption, and barter the rest 
for necessities. Gandhi wa.s willing to go as far as needed to 
obtain essential goods, but no farther than was strictly re- 
quired. Consumer economics not only encouraged ma.s.s pov- 
erty; it was also a .social disease. Thus swadeshi could be ren- 
dered ‘patriotism’ in a political, and ''dharma' in a moral, 
context. Fusing these contexts, Gandhi revealed new dimen 
sions in both. ''Swadeshi is service, and if we understand its 
nature we shall simultaneously benefit ourselves, our families, 
our country and the world.’’* In the protracted struggle for 
swara], Gandhi continually sought to give emphasis to the 
principle of swadeshi through his insistence upon the Construc- 
tive Programme, the revitalization of panchayat^, the develop- 
ment of indigenous institutions of new education or nai talim, 
and the emergence of village industries through the use of the 
.spinning wheel or (harkha. Though willing to defend each of 
these programmes on its own merits, he consistently held that 
Indian swaraj could have no lasting foundation without the 
systematic applic ation of swadeshi. 

As with the principle of non-violence, each proposed 
application of swadeshi should be examined in relation to the 
principle of mtya or truth. Such judgements arc amenable to 
self-correction as long as one is ready to engage i*a daily self- 
examination and mental purgation. Specific means of attain- 
ing swadeshi must likewise be assc.ssed in terms of their fidelity 
to the ideal of swaraj., authentic freedom. The pursuit oi swaiaj 
through swadeshi, like the pursuit of satya through ahmsa, is a 
matter of individual judgement based upon appeals to cem- 
science and experience. Fhc attainment of swaraj through 
swadeshi cannot come about if some areas of life are con- 
sidered irrelevant. Gandhi rejected the division of life into 
separate and discrete compartments, and continually sought 
open-textured approaches that honoured the interdepen- 
dence of different modes and means to a single long-term 
goal. 

Gandhi’s concept of satya, with ahimsa as the means, gave 
rise to his eomplex doctrine of satyagraha', his concept of ahimsa. 
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with satya as the common goal, enabled him to develop the 
doctrine of sarvodaya or non-violent socialism. Self-dependence, 
when rightly understood and embodied, becomes the crucial 
lever foi non-violent social transformation. ‘Self-dependence 
is a necessary ideal so long as, and to the extent that it is an 
aid to one’s self-respect and spiritual discipline.’*® It is not an 
end in itself, for those who become responsible through moral 
and spiritual renewal become the quickeners who can awaken 
a new impulse in the hidden depths of social life. Though he 
had no detailed plan for sr)cial transformation, Gandhi cher- 
ished the ideal of Ramarajya at the heart of his political vision, 
and firmly believed that ahimsa would eventually win global 
acceptance as a universal criterion of civilized life. This con- 
viction, coupled with his faith in the magical power of millions 
striving in a common cause, gave him a clear, if intuitive, 
sense of direction. 

Sarvodaya was predicated upon the diflusion of power, yoked 
to a firm recognition of the moral priority of social virtue over 
sectional interest. Competition must make way for concord. 
I’o be effective, this shift in social and political perspective 
must be understood as a .spiritual requirement in a civilized 
world, a revolutionary enterprise which would eventually 
benefit all humanity. As a macrocosm of the individual seeker, 
society as a whole must come to renounce everv'thing not 
supportecUby the concept of mutual responsibility. In practical 
terms, therefore, pioneering witnesses to truth and non-vio- 
lence are obliged to tvach through example the necessity of 
shifting the axis of social life from an aggressive emphasis on 
rights to an active concern wch obligations. I’hey must ex- 
emplify a spirit of fellowship that has nothing to do with 
levelling up or down, since each person’s dharma is unique to 
himself. They must also renounce the material and psycho- 
logical exploitation that cause poverty. The votaries of jarw- 
daya need not repudiate the innovativ'eness of the techno- 
logical age, but they must shen soulless mechanization and 
trivial gadgetry. 

The production, preservation, and distribution of goods 
may be likened to the circulation of blood in the body. 
Generally, ‘the ('oncentration of blood at one spot is harmful 
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to the body and, similarly, concentration of wealth at any one 
place proves to be the nation’s undoing’.^* Employing this 
organic metaphor, Gandhi envisaged a radical reformulation 
of the elusive conception of collective welfare. Unlike utilitar- 
ians, he was unwilling to accept the principle of the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Instead he pleaded for a more 
synergistic conception of collective welfare, wherein the suffer- 
ing of the least and the lowest inevitably interacts with the 
supposed well-being of the most prosperous so as to negate 
completely the alleged social value of such prosperity. He saw 
collective social welfare as a chain no stronger than its weakest 
link. At the same time, he held that the contributions of 
individuals to social welfare were not restricted in principle 
by their intellectual, economic, social, or political status, 
although, to be sure, the possession of enough resources could 
help individuals move beyond greed and engage in service. 
Gandhi favoured the development of a true .science of eco- 
nomics, based upon the principle of sarvodaya and directed 
towards an intelligent regulation of the flow of wealth. He 
defined the health of this flow in terms of justice, and proposed 
as a criterion for justice in economic exchange thf principle 
that ‘a just wage for a worker will be that which will secure 
him the same labour, when he needs it, as he has put in for us 
today’. 

Rejecting eveiy form of exploitation and viewing«all human 
beings as equal 'acrificers for the welfare of all, Gandhi sought 
to lay the basis for a redistribution of wealth that would be 
consistent with the satrihcial moral order (tla) of the cosmos. 
However inequitable the distribution of material and mental 
resources among human beings, he believed that men and 
women could act as trustees, rather than as owners, of their 
resources, and could thus consider themselves as the partners 
of all their fellows in society. He had no objection to a large 
measure of society’s wealth flowing through the hands of in- 
dividuals, but he warned that this involved a moral tempta- 
tion and a spiritual trial which would require a deliberate vow 
of non-possession and a self-conscious adoption of the principle 
of trusteeship. He advised ever)' individual to weigh his cir- 

“ ‘Sarvodaya’, Indian Opinion, 20 June 1908 
'Sarvodaya', Indian Opinion, 4 J uly 1 908 
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cumstances in the court of conscience according to the criteria 
of truth and non-violence and the obligations of sarvodaya. 
Such a radical redefinition of both the means and the ends of 
production could serve as the basis of a fundamental reform 
of society. 

Through a revolutionary change in attitudes towards con- 
sumption, wealth, and work, the votary of sarvodaya could 
reverse the rising tide of personal expectations and mitigate 
the miseiy of poverty. Gandhi did not believe that the intel- 
ligentsia and their theories were capable of raising the lot of 
the toiling masses; all too often, indeed, the lives of privileged 
classes and even armchair revolutionaries were based upon 
cultivated hypocrisy. Gandhi therefore advised political 
workeis to immerse themselves in the Constructive Pro- 
gramme, to engage in ‘bread labour’, and to sacrifice their 
comforts wholeheartedly in the service of Daridtanarayan, God 
in the Ibrm of the poor. 

If only individuals would incarnate the principles of sarvo- 
daya, he knew they would find innumerable opportunities for 
.service in the performance of evadharma. Anyone may nurture 
the spirit of yajna or sacrifice in his own immediate sphere of 
obligation. For Gandhi, the path of universal service involves 
a non-violent socialism devoid of scapegoats and rooted in a 
sense of mutual trust between all classes of society Sarvodaya 
or non-vioient .socialism requires neither inevitable class war 
nor violent expropriation of property in the name of social 
welfare. Capitalism, sociaii.sm, and communism, insisted Gan- 
dhi, are alike pervaded by violence and based upon a rigid 
a.ssumption of human selfishi.-ss. He (ould commend the 
Marxian ideal of non-possessiori of property, but he could not 
accept Marx’s narrow* interpretations of human life and his- 
tory. Nor was he willing to accept the proposition that a few 
revolutionary cadres could enduringly and beneficently trans- 
form the social order by politicizing the masses and polarizing 
them against any set of designat 'd oppressors. 

Instead of doctrinal isms or dogmas about historical inevi- 
tability, Gandhi addressed himself to the individual integra- 
tion of precept and practice. He spoke of socialism of the heart 
and the soul. And he was inwardly sure that the rapacity of 
individuals to contribute to social amelioration is a direct 
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function of their spiritual strength and moral authority, 
achieved through sacrificial action [anasaktiyoga] . 

Even as members of the individual body are equal, so are the mem- 
bers of society. That is socialism. In it the prince and the peasant, 
the wealthy and the p>oor, the employer and the employee are all 
on the same level. In terms of religion there is no duality in socialism. 
It is all unity — This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, 
requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means result in an 
impure end.** 

Gandhi was deeply concerned with the entrenched tend- 
ency of State power to degenerate into active violence, but he 
was equally concerned lest human beings repudiate their 
humanity and lose their souls through abdicating individual 
moral responsibility for the sake of the Leviathan. The onus 
of responsibility for human life and universal welfare lies with 
the conscience of individuals, and it is a dangerous delusion 
to suppose that a human being can relinquish any portion of 
this responsibility in the name of social contract or legal sov- 
ereignty, tacit consent or rule of law. Nor can any^oral agent 
give unconditional consent, for any reason, to the general 
body of laws, pronouncements, and programmes of any poli- 
tical institution. The freedom of the individual to .serve uni- 
versal welfare {sarvodaya} must be perpetually preserved in 
principle against all the claims of State authority .‘Only thus 
may society be forever assured of the regenerating influence 
of tiuth-force. The ultimate political ideal for Gandhi was 


a state of enlightened anarch> in whuh each person will become his 
own ruler. He will conduct himself in such a way that his behaviour 
will not hamper the well-being of his neighbours. In such an ideal 
state there will be no political institution and theiefore no political 
power.*’ 

Though such a stateless society .seems a remote ideal in a 
world of institutionalized violence, authentic progre.ss along 
these lines depends upon the private and potent resolves of 
men and women of courageous compassion and calm deter- 
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mination who search within themselves for the seeds of wisdom 
and strength. 

Euclid has defined a straight line as having no breadth, but no one 
has yet succeeded in drawing such a line and no one ever will. Still 
we can progress in geometry only by postulating such a line. This is 
true of every ideal — The only way is for those who believe in it to 
set the example.'* 

I'o acknowledge the continual relevance of pioneers such as 
Gandhi is to awaken the potential for growth in oneself. Once 
the inward source of strength is touched, the long journey of 
individual and social regeneration may begin. Faith can re- 
pcatedlv triumph over fear, never more .so than in times of 
trial. 



II 

Satyagraha — Non-Violent Resistance 


§ I . Passive Resistance 

I . THE LOGIC OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

The principle of State necessity ran bind only those men to disobey 
God’s law who, for the sake of worldly advantages, try to reconcile 
the irreconcilable; but a Christian, who sincerely believes that the 
fulfilment of Jesus’ teaching shall bring him salvation, cannot attach 
any importance to this principle Tolstoy 

David Thorcau was a great writer, philosopher, poet, and 
withal a most practical man, that is, he taught nothing he was 
not prepared to practise in himself. He was one of*the greatest 
and most moral men America has produced. At the time of 
the abolition of slavery movement, he wrote his famous essay 
‘On the Duty of Civil Disobedience*. He went to gaol for the 
sake of his principles and suffering humanity. His essay has, 
therefore, been sanctified by suffering. Moreover, it is written 
for ail time Its incisive logic is unanswerable. During the last 
week of October a month of sore temptation to Asiatic pas- 
sive resisters, whose silent suffering has now reached the whole 
civilized world - we present the following extracts from Tho- 
reau’s essay. J'he original occupies a little over thirty pages of 
a pocket book and has been published by Mr. Arthur C. 
Fifield of 44 Fleet Street, London, in his beautiful ‘Simple 
Life’ series, at 3d. 


THE EXTRACTS 

I heartily accept the motto’ ‘That government is best which gov- 
erns least’, and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and 
systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe: 'That government is best which governs not at all’; and 
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when men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government ' 
which they will have. Government is at best but an expedient; but 
most governments are usually, and all governments are sometimes, 
inexpedient. 

After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the 
hands of the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period 
continue, to rule is not because they are most likely to be in the 
right nor because this seems fairest to the minority, but because they 
are physically the strongest. But a government in which the majority 
rule in all cases cannot be based on justice, even as far as men 
understand it. 

'For Passive Resisteis' 

Indian Opinion, 26 Oc t \i)iq 


2. PASSIVE RESISFANCF AND SEI F-SUFFERINO 

[Johannesburg,] 
August 3, 1910 

Sir, 

Will you permit me to correct some statements made in' 
your leading article on Lord AmpthilFs action in the House 
of Lords on the passive resistance struggle.^ 

You say that passive resistance I’ommenced after the 
Government had offered to grant permits for priests, lawyers, 
doctors, etc., but when they refuseci to grant anything further. 
May I remind you that passive resistance commenced in 1907 
when the question of priests, doctors and lawyers had not 
come up for public discussion, and when it did arise, it simply 
arose in order to forcibly illustrate the injustice that had been 
done by the Government in not conceding the demands of the 
community, which, as Mr. Patrick Duncan has pointed out, 
have never varied.^ British Indians have always asked for 
equality in the eye ol the law to immigration but never for 
unrestricted immigration of Asiatics. I emphatically deny that 
British Indians who have been deported have in any large 
numbers declined to give information as to their domicile. As 
a matter of fact, the domicile of most of them was within the 
knowledge of the Asiatic department and no proof of domicile 
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was necessary in connection with those who had educational 
attainments, as many had. You state, again, that in no in- 
stances have cases of harsh treatment in the gaols of the Trans- 
vaal been proved by the passive resisters. May I inform you 
and the public that the question of diet, which was a very 
serious one, was very prominently brought before the Govern- 
ment and the public, and that it is only now that the griev- 
ance, I am thankful to say, has been partially remedied. That 
passive resisters who are not criminals in the ordinary sense of 
the term have been sent to a penal settlement, like Diepkloof, 
where the ordinary privileges of prisoners are withheld in my 
opinion is undoubtedly a glaring instance of harsh treatment. 

You further state that British Indians are keeping up passive 
resistance for other than the purpose of having their legitimate 
demands granted. In reply, I can only say that the world has 
not many men who would suffer, without reasonable cause, 
pri\ation, starvation, separation from those who may be near 
and dear to them, etc., besides the loss of their worldly pos- 
sessions. I quite agree with you that, if the demands of the 
community are granted, they should be granted not in re- 
sponse to passive resistance, but because they are Intrinsically 
just; but I hope you will agree that passive resistance ought 
not to stand in the way of a strong government doing justice. 
You seem to think that passive resistance means coercion. In 
my humble opinion, the self-suffering which the community 
has undergoiK , and which has been expressed by the term 
‘passive resistance’, has been undertaken after the methods of 
petitioning, etc., had been exhausted, and in order to draw 
public attention to a grievance that was keenly felt and re- 
sented by the community. 

I am, etc., 
M. K. Gandhi 


‘Indian Passive Resisters’ 
(Reply to Rand Daily Mail) 
Rand Daily Mail, 6 Aug. 1910 
Indian Opinion, 6 Aug. 1910 
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3. THE USE AND SCOPE OF TRUTH-FORCE 

[Before 1 1 July 1914]^ 

I shall be at least far away from Phoenix, if not actually in 
the Motherland, when this Commemoration Issue is pub- 
lished. I would, however, leave behind me my innermost 
thoughts upon that which has made this special issue neces- 
sary. Without Passive Resistance, there would have been no 
richly illustrated and important special issue of Indian Opinion^ 
which has, for the last eleven years, in an unpretentious and 
humble manner, endeavoured to serve my countrymen and 
South Africa, a period covering the most critical stage that 
they will, perhaps, ever have to pass through. It marks the 
rise and growth of Passive Resistance, which has attracted 
world-wide attention. The term does not (it the activity of the 
Indian community during the past eight years. Its equivalent 
in the vernacular,^ rendered into English, means Truth-Force. 
I think Folstoy called it also Soul-Forc(‘ or Love-Force, and 
so it is. Carric'd out to its utmost limit, this force is independent 
of pecuniary or other material assistance; certainly, even in its 
elementary form, of physical force or violence. Indeed, vio- 
lence is the negation of this great spiritual force, which can 
only be cultivated or wielded by those who will entirely es- 
chew violence. It is a force that may be used by individuals as 
well as by communities. It may be used as well in political as 
in domestic affairs. Its universal applicability is a demonstra- 
tion of its permanence and invincibility. It can be used alike 
by men, women, and children. 

It is totally untrue to say thai it is a force to be used only 
by the weak so long as they are not capable of meeting vio- 
lence by violence. This superstition arises from the incomplete- 
ness of the English expression. It is impossible for those who 
consider themselves to be weak to apply this force. Only those 
who realise that there is something in man which is superior 
to the brute nature in him, ana that the latter always yields 
to it, can effectively be Passive Resistors. This force is to vio- 
lence and, therefore, to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is 
to darkness. In politics, its use is based upon the immutable 
maxim that government of the people is po.ss^ble only so long 
as they consent either consciously or unconsciously to be gov- 
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erned. We did not want to be governed by the Asiatic Act of 
1907 of the Transvaal, and it had to go before this mighty 
force. Two courses were open to us - to use violence when we 
were called upon to submit to the Act, or to suffer the pen- 
alties prescribed under the Act, and thus to draw out and 
exhibit the force of the soul within us for a period long enough 
to appeal to the sympathetic chord in the governors or the 
law-makers. We have taken long to achieve what we set about 
striving for. That was becau.se our Passive Resistance was not 
of the most complete type. 

All Passive Resisters do not understand the full value of the 
force, nor have we men who always from conviction refrain 
from violence. The use of this force requires the adoption of 
poverty, in the sense that we must be indifferent whether we 
have the wherewithal to feed or clothe ourselves. During the 
past struggle, all Passive Resisters, if any at all, were not 
prepared to go that length. Some again were only Passive 
Resisters so-called. They came without any conviction, often 
with mixed motives, less often with impure motives. Some 
even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly have re- 
sorted to violence but foi most vigilant supervision. Thus it 
was that the struggle became prolonged; for the exercise of 
the purest soul-forte, in its pcrlcct form, brings about instan- 
taneous relief For this exercise, prolonged training of the in- 
dividual soul is an absolute necessity, so that a perfect Passive 
Resister has to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect man. We 
cannot all suddenly become such men, but, if my proposition 
is correct as 1 know it to be correct- the greater the spirit of 
Passive Resistance in us, the better men we will become. Its 
use, therefore, is, 1 think, indisputable, and it is a force which, 
if it became universal, would revolutionize social ideals and 
do away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
under which the nations of the West are groaning and are 
being almost crushed to death, and which fairly promises to 
ov'erwhelm even the nations of the East. 

If the past struggle has produced even a few Indians who 
would dedicate themselves to the task of becoming Passive 
Resisters as nearly perfect as possible, they would not only 
have served themselves in the truest sense of the term, they 
would also have served humanity at large Thus viewed. Pas- 
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sive Resistance is the noblest and the best education. It should 
come, not after the ordinary education in letters of children, 
but it should precede it. It will not be denied that a child, 
before it begins to write its alphabet and to gain worldly 
knowledge, should know what the soul is, what truth is, what 
love is, what powers are latent in the soul. It should be an 
essential of real education that a child should learn that, in 
the struggle of life, it can easily conquer hate by love, untruth 
by truth, violence by self-suffering. It was because I felt the 
force of this truth, that, during the latter part of the struggle, 
I endeavoured, as much as I could, to train the children at 
Tolstoy Farm and then at Phoenix along these lines, and one 
of the reasons for my departure to India is still further to 
realise as I already do in part, my own imperfection as a 
Passive Resister, and then to try to pcifcci myself, for I believe 
that it is in India that the nearest approach to perfection is 
most possible. 

‘The Thcoiy and Piac lice of Passive Resistance’ 

Indian Opinion, Golden J^umhei, 1 Dec. 1914 

* En route to IndxA (landhi left Phoenix on 1 1 July 1014 

* Saiyai^iaha 


4. EFt. .ACy OF SOUI -FORCE 


Motihari, 
June II, 1917 

My dear Esther, 

1 am here for a day. I received your booklet* as I was going 
to the station It put me in mind of some of the happiest hours 
I used to have years ago in South Africa. I read the booklet 
years ago when I found myself.'’ 'he company of some very 
dear Christian friends. I have read it again today with better 
appreciation if one may write in this manner of a sacred work 
like this. For me truth and love are interchangeable terms. 
You may not know th.^t the Gujarati for passive resistance is 
truth-force. I have variously defined it as truth-force, love- 
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force or soul-force. But truly there is nothing in words. What 
one has to do is to live a life of love in the midst of the hate 
we see everywhere. And we cannot do it without unconquer- 
able faith in its efficacy. A great queen named Mirabai lived 
two or three hundred years ago. She forsook her husband and 
everything and lived a life of absolute love. Her husband at 
last became her devotee. We often sing in the Ashram some 
fine hymns composed by her. You shall hear and one of these 
days sing them when you come to the Ashram. 

Thank you for the precious gift I need such thoughts as are 
contained in the work. 

With love. 

Yours, 

Bapu 

P.S. I am going to follow Drummond’s presr ription to read 
the verses on Love^ dailv for three months. 

Letter to Esthei Faeiing 
My Dear (Jiild. pp. H i t 


‘ C.oiiiiihiaris \II1 

^ Ihr(rf(af(\t Ihmfiinthe [iorldhs Htiirv Diiinimond 


PASSIVl RFSISTANOF. IN RFJ JGION AND POLirU S 

[Before ib September iqiy] 

Dear Satyanand Babu, 

Mr. Polak had sent me your letter of inquiry about Passn^e 
Resistance. I have time only to giv^ you the briefest reply to 
your questions P.R., as conceived by me, is soul-force, and 
essentially a religious principle. Its scojie, therefore, takes in 
every variety of wrong. It is a force as old as the world itself. 
Consider the conduct of Prahlad, Daniel, Jesus, Mirabai and 
others whose guiding principle in life has been religion. 
Indians in South Africa made use, more or less, of this force, 
and they were successful only to the extent that they used it 
to the exclusion of every other force. 

From whom did the idea first originate, is your second 
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question. In view of the meaning I have given to the expres- 
sion, no reply seems to be necessary. But it may be stated that 
so far as its use on the political platform is concerned, the idea 
may be said to have originated with me. I knew nothing of it, 
but Tolstoy drew my attention to it. 

At the time of the controversy on the Education Bill pas.sed 
by the House of Commons and the so-called Passive Resist- 
ance offered by Dr. Clifford and others, Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill said that P.R. was perfectly constitutional under the 
British Constitution. A similar pronouncement was made by 
Gen. Smuts, with regard to our Passive Resistance when de- 
mand was made by Senator Whiteside for my deportation side 
by side with that of the nine Englishmen who were deported 
in connection with the European Railway strike that had just 
then ended. 

I am unable, offhand, to give any referent e from a consti- 
tutional lawyer. 

Your fifth question requires historical precedents This is 
answered in Para 2. 

Your sixth question, whether it comes within constitutional 
methods, needs no an.swer. I am .sorry for the delay that has 
taken place in replying. I am in Ahmedabad up (o the rbth 
September, then prepare to leave for Bihar. 

Letter to Satyanand Bose 
SN (>385 


6. NON-VIOI ENT AND PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


New Delhi 

I see that vou have grasped t*'* fundamental difference be- 
tween passive resistance and non-violent resistance. Re.sistance 
both forms are, but you have to pay a very heavy price when 
your resistance is passive, in the sense of the weakness of the 
resister. Europe mistook the bold and brave resistance full of 
wisdom by Jesus of Nazareth for passive resistance, as if it was 
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of the weak. As I read the New Testament for the first time, 
I detected no passivity, no weakness about Jesus as depicted 
in the four gospels and the meaning became clearer to me 
when I read Tolstoy’s Harmony of the Gospels and his other 
kindred writings. Has not the West paid heavily in regarding 
Jesus as a Passive Resister? Christendom has been respon- 
sible for the wars which put to shame even those described 
in the Old Testament and other records, historical or semi- 
historical. I know that I speak under correction for I can 
but claim very superficial knowledge of history - modern or 
ancient. 

Coming to my personal experience, whilst we undoubtedly 
got through passive resistance our political freedom, over 
which lovers of peace like you and your good husband of the 
West arc enthusiastic, we are daily paying the heavy price for 
the unconscious mistake we made or better still, I made in 
mistaking passive resistance for non-violent resistance. Had I 
not made the mistake, w(‘ would have been spared the humil- 
iating spectacle of weak brother killing his weak brother 
thoughtlessly and inhumanly 

I am only hoping and praying and I want alf the friends 
here and in other parts of the world to hope and pray with 
me that this blood-bath will soon end and out of that, perhaps, 
inevitable butchery will rise a new and robust India not 
warlike, basely imitating the West in all its hideousness, but 
a new India learning the best that the West has to give and 
becoming the hope not only of Asia and Africa, but the whole 
of the aching world. 

I must confess that this is hoping against hope, for, we are 
today swearing by the military and all that naked physic al 
force 'implies. Our statesmen have for over two generations 
declaimed against the heavy expenditure on armaments under 
the British regime, but now that freedom from political serf- 
dom has come, our military expenditure has increased and 
still threatens to increase and of this we are proud! Theie is 
not a voice raised against it in our legislative chambers. In 
spite, however, of the madness and the vain imitation of the 
tinsel of the West, the hope lingers in me and many others 
that India shall survive this death dance and occupy the moral 
height that should belong to her after the training, however 
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imperfect, in non-violence for an unbroken period of thirty- 
two years since 1915. 

Letter to Madame Edmond Privat 


7. PASSIVE RESISTANCE OF THE WEAK 

New Delhi, 

The following correspondence between a European friend and 
Gandhiji is published for general information: 

The European friend writes: 

After carefully studying Roy Walker’s thrilling story of youi admir- 
able work {Swoid of Gold) I was satisfied that, lifelong as your strug- 
gle for non-violence had been, youi unlimited devotion had met 
with success, at least as far as India’s leaders and masses were lon- 
cerned, and the fad that Britain retired from India in apparent 
goodwill and friendship, seemed to bear out the hope that *ippre(ia- 
tion of non-v'iolence was no longer restricted to yc)ur own country. 
'Lhe first breach into the thick walls of violenc^e seemed made, and 
the prospects for humanity seemed to have grown more lucid than 
ever. 

All the* more depressing weie your recent confessions, as reported 
in the last edition of Pea Ve:rs by Cieorge LI Davids It grieves me 
to the heart tci read that you had nevc*r expeiienced the dark despair 
that was today within vou. And though it is certainly true that God 
does not demand success hut truth and love fioin a man, it is a sad 
sight to behold mankind as deeply eniangleci by violenc e as not to 
yield to the vast extent of soul-force and scdf-sacrific'e given by >ou 
and your few friends diiring a long life. 

However, willingly admitting as I do that you are in a fai better 
position to look into the heart of things ih lu I am, I cannot believe 
that your heroic efforts should be upon mankind, that the good 
seed you have so untiringly sown in all your surroundings, by your 
words as well as by yemr example, should be wasted. 

Be that as it may, I for one (and 1 am sure I speak the heart of 
untold millions) feel it my bounden duty to express my deepest 
gratitude to you for giving the whole of vour life to what you felt to 
be the one way to salvation for mankind. 
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Gandhiji’s reply runs thus: 

I have not seen the report you refer to. In any case, what- 
ever I have said does not refer in any way to the failure of 
ahimsa, but it refers to my failure to recognize, until it was too 
late, that what I had mistaken for ahimsa was not ahimsa, but 
passive resistance of the weak, which can never be called 
ahimsa even in the remotest sense The internecine feud that is 
going on today in India is the direct outcome of the energy 
that was set free during the thirty years’ action of the weak. 
Hence, the proper way to view the piesent outburst of violence 
throughout the world is to recognize that the technique of 
unconquerable non-violence of the strong has not been at all 
fully discovered as yet. Not aii ounce of non-violent strength 
is ever wasted. I must not, therefore, flatter myself v/ith the 
belief nor allow friends like you to entertain the belief that 
I have exhibited any heroic and demonstrable non-violence in 
myself. All I can claim is that I am sailing in that direction 
without a moment’s stop. This confession should strengthen 
your belief in non-violence and .spur you and friends like you 
to action along the path. 

'Ahimsa Never Fails’ 


§ 2. Satyagraha and Its Scope 

8. VICTORY IN THE SERVICE OF TROTH 

With an even mind face happiness and unhappiness, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat, and so join battle, thou son of Prithu; thou shah 
incur no sin thereby.' 

The Transvaal Indian.s, we believe, have emerged com- 
pletely victorious. They struggled for i6 months. All the sec- 
tions of the Indian community have become united Indians 
all over South Africa were roused. Their pledge about gaol- 
going has been fulfilled. And the settlement followed with 
unexpected speed. It is a miracle that the prison doors opened 
before the term of imprisonment had expired. We shall not 
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come across many instances of this kind in world history. The 
Government has placed great confidence in the Indian com- 
munity and an equally heavy measure of responsibility. The 
demand of the Indian community has been accepted, namely, 
that the law should not apply to them. The words, ‘the law 
should not apply to them', need to be carefully understood. 
An oath was taken in September 1906 not to submit to the 
law. Submission to the law was the only issue at that time. 
The regulations made under it in July 1907 did not then exist. 
The Government has now promised not to apply the law to 
Indians on the condition that the objective of the law should 
be secured by the Indians themselves acting of their free will, 
that is, without the compulsion of that law. I’his condition 
means voluntary registration. The Indian community has time 
and again offered to register on its own. Tlie (h'vernment has 
now at last accepted the proposal and agreed not to apply the 
new law to those who register voluntarily. This means that 
the law will remain valid only for the blacklegs; alternati\cly 
there may be another law applicable to all. 

When the movement started, there were quite a few weak- 
minded Indians who argued, 'I'he laws of the State are in- 
violable'; ‘It is like running one's head against a wall'; Tt will 
do if the Government makes a few changes in the law'; ‘It is 
madness to resist the Government' and so on. 7 'hnse who 
argued in this manner showed little faith in Khuda-Ishwar, 
swayed as they were by greed for money or other unworthy 
temptations. The selfsame law is now about to fall apart. It 
has not gone yet, but the Indians who were impiisoned have 
been released with the assurair e that it will go. All the news- 
papers, without an exception, are astonished. I h.* whiles are 
dumbfounded and wonder how all this came about. 

We consider this a victory for truth. We do not ( laim that 
every Indian adhered to truth in the course of the struggk. 
Nor do we claim that no one thought vl' his own interests 
during the campaign. We do, h.iwe\er, assert that this w^as a 
fight on behalf of truth, and that most of the leaders fought 
with scrupulous regard for truth. That is why there has been 
such a wonderful result. Truth is God, or God is nothing but 
Truth. We come across this idea in every religion. It is a 
divine law that he who sc'rves that I'ruth that God will 
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never suffer defeat. Sometimes men of truth appear to have 
failed, but that is no more than a fleeting appearance. In 
reality they are not defeated. When the result is not as we 
w'anted it to be, we tend to think we have failed. But that 
which appears a defeat to us is often but victory itself. There 
are thousands of such instances in history. If, with some 
measure of truth on our side, we strive for a certain result and 
fail, the blame does not lie with truth but with us. If a parti- 
cular result does not serve our good, God will not grant it, 
however much we may desire it. That is why we quote above 
a verse from the Gita, which says that we must fight on, with 
an equal mind, through happiness and unhappiness, gain and 
loss. If we do so, we shall incur no sin. This is a time-honoured 
solution. With that key, we shall be able to open the most 
unyielding of locks. He who fights in this manner will fight 
only in the name of God. He will give no thought to success 
or failure. He is pledged only to the great task of serving 
Truth, doing his duly in the name of God. The outcome itself 
is in the hand*' of the Lord Almighty. 

li this is a victory for truth, it is also a victory for satyagraha, 
Every Indian should by now' be convinced that sattagraka, or 
passive resistance, is an infallible remedy. It can cure the most 
dangerous of ailments. Our siu cess should lead at least to one 
result, namely, that we make full use of satyagiaha. Only it 
should be used on proper occasions, and the people should 
remain united. It must also be realized that there arc evils to 
which satyagraha ( aimot be applied. It can be effective only in 
situations where wc are r(*(juircd to act positi\ely. For in- 
stance, if the Government does not allow us to acejuire land, 
satytigraha will be of* no avail. If, however, it forbids us from 
walking along a certain foot-path, or asks us to shift to Loca- 
tions, or seeks to prevent us from carrying on trade, we can 
resort to satyagraha. "Fhat is, if we are reejuired to do anything 
which violates our religion or insults our manhood, we can 
administer the invaluable physic of satyagraha. There is one 
condition, however, to be observed, if the remedy is to be 
effective: we should be prepared collectively to accept hard- 
ships. 

Some persons may well feel that all this is empty talk. What 
victory has there been to talk about? Here we are yielding on 
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the question of giving digit-impressions. I am afraid that those 
who argue like this do not know the true position. This was 
not a struggle against digit-impressions. Once the law is gone, 
there is no harm in our having to give the ten linger-prints. 
The giving of finger-prints is not in itself a disgraceful thing. 
But under the new law giving anything whatever is objection- 
able. There is no humiliation in polishing a friend’s shoes as 
a gesture or of our free will. But polishing shoes out of fear, 
when ordered to do so, would amount to demeaning ourselves 
as menials. In other words, whether a particular thing is good 
or bad depends on the context. Wc know that there are many 
Indians w^ho have mistakenly assumed that our campaign is 
against the giving of ten finger-prints. But such Indians should 
realize that there is no humiliation in giving ten finger-prints 
when not compelled by the law. Doing so certainly does not 
amount to a violation of our pledge. At the moment of writing 
it is not finally .settled that the digit-impressions will be asked 
for. Every effort is being made to ensure that they will not be. 
But it is our duty to place the matter before the people in the 
proper perspective. Digit-impressions whether or not they are 
required .should not lead to any diflu ulty. It is e.ssential to 
present a correct idea of the object of this campaign. 

"Triumph of Truth’ (CT) 

Indian Opinion, 8 Feb. iqo8 

^ Bhai’ai)ad(Mita^ II ^8 


9. SAUM.RAHA AND FF.ARI.ESSNKSS 

There appears to have been a good deal of misunderstanding 
following the IVansvaal Indians’ failure to comprehend the 
secret of satyagraha. It is therefore necessary to give a little 
more thought to satyagraha in the context of our victory against 
the obnoxious law. Those who know the real meaning of sat- 
yagraha should not have the slightest doubt as to what the 
victory means. 

A satyagrahi enjoys a degree of freedom not possible for 
others, for he becomes a truly fearless person. Once h\s mind 
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is rid of fear, he will never agree to be another’s slave. Having 
achieved this state of mind, he will never submit to any arbi- 
trary action. 

Such satyagraha can be, ought to be, practised not only 
against a Government but against society as well if need be. 
It can often happen that a society is as wrong as a govern- 
ment. It becomes one’s duty then to use satyagraha against 
society. The late Mr. I'horeau, whose book wc have already 
summarized, thought that his countrymen did wrong in car- 
rying on slave-trade. He therefore ragged himself against his 
people. I’hc great Luther defied his people single-handed and 
it is thanks to him that (jermany enjoys freedom today. And 
there was (ialileo who opposed society. The people were re- 
solved to kill him. Undaunted, he told them that they could 
kill him if they wanted to, but that it was nevertheless true 
that the earth revolved round the sun. Today, we all know 
that the earth is round and that it rotates round its axis once 
every 24 hours. Golumbus acted like a true salyagrahi when 
facing his sailors. Exhausted by the long voyage, they de- 
clared, AVe will never get to Americ a. Let us turn back, else 
we will kill you.’ Unperturbed, CJolumbus answerecl. ‘I am 
not afraid of being killed, but I think we ought to go on for 
a Jew days more.' They did discover America, and Golumbus 
won everlasting fame. 

Such a wonderful rcMiiedy is this satyagraha. When we ask in 
feai what will haj)pen if the (Jovcrnment doc's not repeal the 
Act, we only betray the cleliciency of our satyagraha or talk as 
if we had been unmanned, having lost the weapon of satya- 
graha. But oin satyaginha prompts us to become free and feel 
independent. We have therefore nothing to fear. "All this is 
idle talk. Whatever you do, you cannot start the campaign 
again. Once has been quite enough.' There are persons who 
talk thus. If it is true that we cannot resume the struggle, it 
will have been in vain that we started it at all. 

Let us jusiiiv this view of ours. It is a matter of c ommon 
observation that what we have won can be retained only by 
the same means through which it was got. What is won by 
force can be retained by force alone. A tiger seizes its prey by 
force, and retains it through force. Tho.se who arc forcibly 
locked up in gaol are kept there by force. The territories 
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acquired by emperors by use of force are retained by force. In 
the same manner, what is gained by love can be retained only 
by love. The mother feels great love for the child in her womb 
and rears it with the .same love afterwards. Its punishment 
while yet a child should not be interpreted as use of force. 
There are also instances where a mother has lost a child 
altogether because she stopped loving it for some reason 
Similarly what we have gained by satyagraha can be retained 
only through satyagraha. When satyagraha is given up, we may 
be sure that the gains will also be lost. Moreover, it is unlikely 
that one will succeed in retaining through physical force what 
one gained by satyagiaha. Suppose Indians wish to retain by 
iorce the fruits of victory won through satyagraha. Even a child 
can set that, if Indians resort to force, they can be crushed 
within the minute. Likewise, if we abandon satyagraha and go 
on as we did before, what we have gained may be lost. 

These examples serve to show that satyagraha is really an 
attitude of mind. He who has attained to the satyagrahtc state 
of mind will remain ever victorious, at all times and places 
and under all conditions irrespective of whether it is a govern- 
ment or a people that he opposes, whether they be strangers, 
friends or relatives. 

It is only because we do not appiVciate the marvel of satya- 
graha that we live in India as a poor and cowardly race, not 
only in our relations with the Government but in our personal 
relations as well. Certain customs which are palpably evil are 
kept alive in our country mainly because we lack in the spirit 
of satyagraha. I’hough well aware that certain customs are bad, 
we do very little to end them either because of fear, laziness 
or undue regard for others. 

Before concluding, let me refer to the latest instance. When 
the whites held an anti-Indian meeting in Pretoria Town Hall, 
there were only four whites to speak in ouc favour. They were 
thus four against a thousand. But the foui weie brave enough 
to express their views in the face of a chorus of abuse from the 
crowd. In the event, their satyagraha considerably detracted 
from the importance of the meeting and turned it into a men- 
agerie. 

We urge every Indian to follow these ideas carefully. Those 
who do will learn the true nature of our success and find 
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themselves equal to the, tasks which the Indian community 
has to face. 

oi Satyagraha' ((x.j 
Indian Opinion, 22 Fch. i9«>H 


10. CHOOSING IHF SAnv.RAHA 

In response to our offer of a prize fo* the best Gujarati equiv- 
alents for certain English uords. we have received .some en- 
tries, almost all of whii li, we are sorry to .say, are useless. Only 
four persons took the trouble of sending in suggestions, and it 
would thus appear that our readers take little interest in the 
language used in Indian Opinion or in Gujarati. One of them 
says that ‘passive resistance’ can be rendered as pratyupaya. He 
explains the word as connoting the state of being passive to 
whatever happens and taking all po.ssible remedial measures. 
The word and the explanation are both worthless. Pratyupaya 
means countei -measure Opposing good to evil will then be 
pratyupaya, but so will be the use of force to solve a* problem. 
Pa.s.si\e resistance means resistance of evil with inner force 
instead ol physical fence. The explanation offered betrays ig- 
norance A passive resi'-.er cannot remain passive to every- 
thing that happens. In other words, he will always pit his 
inner sticnigth against everything evil. Another equivalent that 
has been receisecl is kashtadhin prahvartan} Here the word pratt 
is superfluous and suggestive of antipathy. It betrays an ig- 
norance of language. Kashtadhin tartan has in it a suggestion of 
the significance of passive resistance. But it is a big word and 
does not conve\ the full meaning. I’he third term is dridha 
pratipaksha} LiKe pratyupaya, this too cannot be used to convey 
the meaning we attach to passive resistance. The person who 
sent in that word has also sent us an equivalent for ‘civil 
disobedience’. It appears to have been sent in without much 
thought. The word suggested is satyanadar. The meaning here 
is the contrary. It means ‘disobedience to truth’, that is, re- 
sistance to truth.® 

Civil disobedience is disobedience to untruth, and it be- 
comes ‘civil’ if it is ‘truthful’ in its manner. The word civil 
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also includes the meaning of passive. We have therefore only 
one word available to us for the present, and that is satyagraha. 
The person* who suggested this word would not like his name 
published, neither does he want the prize. Not that he means 
any slight to the prize, but being in a way connected with this 
paper, he does not want it awarded to himself 

We have made these comments with a purpose. Those who 
sent in suggestions for the competition ought to have given 
careful thought to the meanings of the words they coined. It 
was also necessary for them to understand the meaning of 
passive resistance. To suggest any word that comes into one’s 
head is an insult to one’s language; it is to invite ridicule upon 
oneself. Moreover, by thus acting thoughtlessly in this matter 
of finding an equivalent for passive resistance, we violate the 
very principle underlying the movement which we have called 
satyagraha. How can we put up with thati* We hope that in 
future these three competitors, and our other readers as well, 
will take more pains in their ventures and win recognition 
both for themselves and for the tasks they undertake. 

‘Gujarati Equivalents for Passive 

Resistance, etc.’ (G.) 

Indian Opinion, 7 Mar. igo8 

' = resistant (*, kashtadhin = resistant e ihroucjh ^ 'tunission to 

hardship 

* Dridha pratipaksha = firmness in resistance 

® The correspondent may hav' intended it o mean ‘truthful disregard’ of laws 
Literally, however, it could mean ‘disobedience to truth’ 

* 1 his was Mdt^anlal Gandhi, he had suggested Sada^raha as an equivalent for 
passive resistance, which (>andhi changed into satyagtaha See Satyagraha in South 
Africa, Ch XII 


I I. THE SATIACRAHIA^D TRUE STRENGTH 

I’he satyagraha campaign in the Transvaal has lasted so long 
and has been so conducted that we have been able to see-- 
learn — a great many things from it. Many have had personal 
experience of it. This much at least has been realized by every- 
one— that, in a struggle of this kind, there is no room for 
defeat. If, on any occasion, we fail, we shall discover that the 
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failure was due to some deficiency in the satyagrahi and did 
not argue the inefficacy of satyagraha as such. The point needs 
to be carefully grasped. No such rule can be applied to phys- 
ical fighting. When two armies engage in such fighting, the 
defeat of either will not necessarily be the result of the inferior 
fighting quality of the troops. The combatants may have a 
high morale, and yet, insufficiency in other matters may lead 
to defeat. For instance, one side may have better arms than 
the other, or may be favourably placed in the battle-field, or 
may command superior technical .ski.U. There are many such 
extraneous factors which account for the victory or defeat of 
the parties tr) a physical fight. But such factors offer no diffi- 
culties to those lighting the battle of satyagraha. Their de- 
ficiency alone can come in their way. Moreover, in the usual 
kind of fighting, all the members of the losing side should be 
deemed to have been defeated, and in fact they do think that 
way. In satyaguiha, the victory of a single member may be 
taken to mean (he vi( tory of all, but the defeat of the .side as 
a whole does not Sficll defeat for the penson who has not 
himself yielded. For instance, in the Transvaal fight, even if a 
m.ijority of Indians were to stibmit to the obno.xioits Act, he 
who remains unyielding will be victorious indeed, for the fact 
remains that he has not yielded. 

That being so, it is nc essaiy to inquire as to who can offer 
so admirable a battle one which admits of no defeat which 
can have only one result. The inciuiry will enable us to under- 
stand some of the results of the Fransvaal campaign, and to 
decide how and by whom a campaign of this kind can be 
fought elsewhere or on some other occasion. 

If we inquire into the meaning of satyagraha, we find that 
the first conditicjii is that anyone who wants tc^ engage in this 
kind of fighting should show' a special regard for truth should 
have the strength that Hows from truthfulness. That is to say, 
such a man should depend cm truth alone. One cannot have 
the best of both worlds. A man who attempts to have it so will 
be crushed under pressure of both kinds.^ Satyagraha is not a 
cat rot, to be played on as a pipe.*® Anyone who thinks that it 
is, so that he may play on it if he can or bite it off if he 
cannot, will find himself lost in the c‘nd. It is absurd to suggest 
that satyagraha is being resorted to only by those who are 
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deficient in physical strength or who, finding physical strength 
unavailing, can think of no alternative but satyagraha. Those 
who hold such a view, it may be said, do not know what this 
fight means. Satyagraha is more potent than physical strength, 
which is as worthless as straw when compared with the former. 
Essentially, physical strength means that a man of such 
strength fights on the battle-field with little regard for his 
body, that is to say, he knows no fear. A satyagrahi, on his 
part, gives no thought whatever to his body. Fear cannot 
touch him at all. That is why he does not arm himself with 
any material weapons, but continues resistance till the end 
without fear of death. This means that the satyagrahi should 
have more courage than the man who relies on physical 
strength. I'hus, the first thing necessary for a <:atyagrahi is pur- 
suit of truth, faith in truth. 

He must be indifferent to wealth. Wealth and truth have 
always been in conflici with each other, and will remain so 
till the end of time. We have found from many examples «»f 
Indians in the Transvaal that he who clings to wealth cannot 
be loyal to truth. I'his does not mean that a satyagrahi can 
have no wealth. He can. but he cannot make his wealth his 
(iod. Money is welcome if one can have it consistenilv with 
one’s pursuit of truth; otherwise one must not hesitate even 
for a moment to sacrifice it as if it were no more than dirt on 
one’s hand. No one who has not cultivated such an attitude 
(an practise satyagraha. Moreover, in a land where one is 
obliged to offer satyagraha against the rulers, it is not likely 
that the satyagrahi will be able to own wealth. The power of 
a king may be unavailing against an individual. But it can 
touch his property, or play on his fear of losing it. The king 
bends the subjects to his will by threatening them with h'ss of 
property or physical harm. Therefore, under the rule of a 
tyrannical king, for the most part, it is only those who make 
themselves accomplices in his tyranny who can retain or amass 
wealth. Since a satyagrahi cannot allow himself to be an ac- 
complice in tyranny, he must, in such circumstances, be con- 
tent to think himself rich in his poverty. If he owns any wealth, 
he must hold it in some other c ouutrv . 

A satyagrahi is obliged to break away from family attach- 
ments. This is very difficult to do. But the practice of satya- 
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greJia, if satyagraha is to be worthy of its name, is like walking 
on the edge of a sword. In the long run, even the breaking 
away from family attachments will prove beneficial to the 
family. For, the members of the family will come to feel the 
call for satyagraha, and those who have felt such a call will 
have no other desire left. When faced with suffering of any 
kind- loss of wealth or imprisonment— one need not be con- 
cerned about the future of one’s family. He who has given us 
teeth will provide us with food to eat. If He provides for such 
dangerous creatures as the snake, the scorpion, the tiger and 
the wolf, He is not likely to be unmindful of mankind. It is 
not a pound of millets or a handful of corn that we hanker 
after, but the delights of the palate; not just the clothes that 
we need to enable us to bear cold, but garments of brocaded 
silk. If we abandon all this restless craving, there will hardly 
be any need for anxiety as to the means for maintaining one’s 
family. 

In this connection, it is worth while to bear in mind that 
many of these things have to be sacrificed evf*n if physical 
force is resorted to. One is obliged to suffer hunger and thirst, 
to bear heat and cold, to sacrifice family bonds, to put up 
with pecuniary loss. The Boers went through all this when 
they resorted to physical force. The one great difference be- 
tween the physical resistance that they offered and our resist- 
ance based on truth is that the game they played was in the 
nature of a gamble Physical strength, moreover, has made 
them proud. Their partial success made them forgetful of their 
former condition. Having fought with deadly arms against a 
deadly enemy, they are bearing hard upon us as deadly ty- 
rants. When a satyagrahi wins in battle, his success cannot but 
be beneficial to him and to others. A satyagrahi, if he is to 
remain loyal to truth, can never be a tyrant. 

This inquiry, then, leads at last to the conclusion that he 
alone can offer satyagiaha who has true faith in religion. ‘The 
name of Rama on the lips, and a dagger under the arm’® 
that is no faith. It is no religion to speak in its name and to 
do exactly the opposite of what it teaches. But anyone who 
has true religion and faith in him can offer satyagraha. In other 
words, he who leaves everything to God can never know de- 
feat in this world. Such men are not defeated in fact simply 
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because people say that they are defeated. So also one cannot 
claim success simply because people believe that one htis suc- 
ceeded. There can be no arguing about this; if you know the 
difference, you know it, else you don’t. 

This is the real nature o{ satyagraha. The Transvaal Indians 
have partially understood it Having done so, they have been 
faithful to it in practice, again partially. Even so, we have 
been able to taste its priceless sweetness. He who has sacrificed 
everything for satyagraha has gained everything, for he lives in 
contentment. Contentment is happiness. Who has ever known 
any happiness other than this? Every other kind of happiness 
is but a mirage. The nearer we approach it, the farther it 
recedes. 

We hope that every Indian will think ol the matter this way 
and make himself a satyagrahi. If wc learn the use of the 
weapon of satyagraha, v/t can employ it to overcome all hard- 
ships originating from injustice. It is not here in South Africa 
alone that the weapon is useful; it will be moie so in our 
home-country. Only we must know its true nature, which is 
easy to do, and yet difficult. Men of great physical strength 
are rare. Rarer still must be those who derive their strength 
from truth. 

‘Who Can Offer Satyagraha^' (G.) 

Indian Opinion, 29 May 1909 


^ Of physKdl strength and moral persuasion 

^ The refer erne is to a Gujarati saying, denoting a course of action thai one expects 
U) be profitable either way, whether out succeed or fails 
’ A Hindi saving 


I 2 RFADlNhSS FOR SAT i UeRWA 


July 27, 1916 

In brief, the significance of satyagraha consists in the quest for 
a principle of life. We did not say to anyone in so many words 
that our fight was in pursuance of this quest. If we had said 
so, the people there would only have laughed at us. We only 
made known the secondary aim of our movement, which was 
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that the Government there, thinking us lowly and mean, was 
making laws to oust us from the country, and that it was right 
for us to defy these laws and show that we were brave. Sup- 
pose the Government passes a law saying that coloured per- 
sons shall wear yellow caps; in fact, a law of this kind was 
made in Rome for the Jews. If the Government intended to 
treat us in a similar fashion and made a law that appeared to 
humiliate us, it was for us to make it clear to the Government 
that we would not obey such a law. If a child says to his 
father: ‘Please put on your turban the wrong side up for me’, 
the father understands that the child wants to have a laugh at 
his expense and at once obeys the command. But when some- 
one else, with uncharitable motives, says the same thing, he 
clearly answers, 'Look, brother, so long as my head is on my 
shoulders, you cannot humiliate me in this manner. You con- 
quer my head first and then make me wear my turban in any 
fashion you please.’ 

The Government there in a similar way, thinking the 
Indians lowly, wanted to treat them as slaves and as far as 
possible to precent their coming into the country. And with 
this end in view, it began inventing ever new lat^s, such as 
putting names of Indians in a separate register, making them 
give finger-prints in the manner of thieves and bandits, forcing 
them to live in particular areas, forbidding their movement 
beyond a specified boundary, making rules for them to walk 
on particular foot-paths and board specified carriages in 
trains, treating their wives as concubines if they could not 
produce marriage certificates, levying from them an annual 
tax of forty-five rupees per capita, etc., etc. Often a disease 
manifests itself in the body in various forms. The disease in 
this case, as has been explained, was the evil purpose of the 
Government of South Africa, and all the rules and regulations 
mentioned above were the various forms that it took. We, 
therefore, had to prepare ourselves to fight against these. 

There are two ways of countering injustice. One way is to 
smash the head of the man who perpetrates injustice and to 
get your own head smashed in the process. All strong people 
in the world adopt this course. Everywhere wars are fought 
and millions of people are killed. The consequence is not the 
progress of a nation but its decline. Soldiers returning from 
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the front have become so bereft of reason that they indulge in 
various anti-social activities. One does not have to go far for 
examples. In the Boer War, when the British won a victory at 
Mafeking, the whole of England, and London in particular, 
went so mad with joy that for days on end everyone did 
nothing but dance night and day! They freely indulged in 
wickednesses and rowdyism and did not leave a single bar 
with a drop of liquor in it. Ihe limes commenting, said that 
no w'ords could describe the way those few days were spent, 
that all that could be said w^as that 'the English nation went 
amaflicking [a- Mafeking]’.* Pride makes a victorious nation 
bad-tempered. It falls into luxurious ways of living, riien for 
a time, it may be conceded, peace prevails. But after a short 
while, it comes more and more to be realized that the ‘-eeds of 
war have not been destioyed but have betome a thousand 
times more nourished and mighty. No country has e\er be- 
come, or will ever become, happy through \ict()r\ in war. A 
nation do(‘s not rise that way, it only falls further. In fact, 
what comes to it is defeat, not victory. And if, penhante, 
either our act or our purpose was ill-conceived, it brings dis- 
aster to both belligerents. 

But through the ttther method of combating injustice, we 
alone sulfer the consctjuences of our mistakes, and the other 
side is wholly spared. Phis other method is satyaf^roha. One 
who resorts to it docs not have to break another’s head; he 
may merely ha\e his own head l)roken. H(‘ has to be preparc'd 
to die himself suffering ali the pain. In opposing the atrocious 
laws of the (jovernment of South Africa, it was this method 
that we adopted. We made it char to the said (iovernment 
that we would never bow to its outragc'ous laws. No dapping 
is possible without two hands to do it, and no cpiarreJ without 
two persons to make it Similarly, no State is possible without 
two entities, the rulers and the ruled. You are our so\ereign, 
our Government, only so long as we consider oursehes your 
subjects. WTen we are ncjt subject.^ y^ou are not the sovereign 
either. So long as it is your endeavour to control us with 
justice and love, we will let you to do so. But if you wish to 
strike at us from behind, we cannot permit it. Whatever you 
do in other matters, you will have to ask our opinion about 
the laws that concern us. If you make laws to keep us sup- 
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pressed in a wrongful manner and without taking us into 
confidence, these laws will merely adorn the statute-books. We 
will never obey them. Award us for it what punishment you 
like, we will put up with it. Send us to prison and we will live 
there as in a paradise. Ask us to mount the scaffold and we 
will do so laughing. Shower what sufferings you like upon us, 
we will calmly endure all and not hurt a hair of your body. 
We will gladly die and will not so much as touch you. But so 
long as there is yet life in these our bones, we will never 
comply with your arbitrary laws. 

It all began on a Sunday evening in Johannesburg when I 
sat on a hillock with another gentleman called Hemchandra. 
The memory of that day is so vivid that it might ha\e been 
yesterday. At my side lay a Government Gazette. It contained 
the several clauses of the law concerning Indians. As I read it, 

I shook with rage. What did the Government take us for? 
Then and there 1 produced a translation of that portion of the 
Gazette which contained the .said laws and wrote under it: T 
will never let these laws govern me ’ This was at once .sent for 
publication to Indian Opinion at Phoenix. I did not dream at 
the time that even a single Indian would be capaBle of the 
unprecedented heroism the Indians revealed or that the \atya- 
graha movement would gain the momentum it did. 

Immediately, I made n.y view known to fellow- Indians and 
many of them declared their readine.vs for satyagraha. In the 
first conflict, people took part under the impression that our 
aim would be gained alter only a few days of suff ering. In the 
second conflict, there were cmly a very few people to begin 
with but later many more came along. Afterwards when, on 
the visit of Mr. Gokhale, the Government of South Africa 
pledged itself to a settlement, the fight ceased. Later, the 
Government treacherously refused to honour its pledge; on 
which a third satyagraha battle became necessary. Gokhale at 
that time asked me how many people I thought would take 
part in the satyagraha. I wrote saying they would be between 
30 and 60. But I could not find even that number. Only 16 of 
us took up the challenge. We were firmly decided that so long 
as the Government did not repeal its atrocious laws or make 
some settlement, v/e would accept every penalty but would 
not submit. We had never hoped that we should find many 
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fellow-fighters. But the readiness of one person without self- 
interest to offer himself for the cause of truth and country 
always has its effect. Soon there were twenty thousand people 
in the movement. Theie was no room for them in tfie prisons, 
and the blood of India boiled. Many people say that if Lord 
Hardinge had not intervened, a compromise would have been 
impossible. But these people forget to ask themselves why it 
was that Lord Hardinge intervened. "Fhe sufferings r)f the 
Canadian Indians were far greater than those of the South 
African Indians. Why did he not use his good offices there.^ 
Where the spiritual might of thousands of men and women 
has been mustered, where innumerable men and women are 
Cwiger to lay down their lives, what indeed is impossible? There 
was no other course open for Lord Hardinge than to offer 
mediation and he only showed his wisdom in adopting it 

What transpired later is well known to you: the Ciovern- 
ment of South Africa was compelled to come to terms with us. 
All of which goes to show' that we can gain everything without 
hurting anybody and through soul-force or satyagraha alone. 
He who fights with arms has to depend on arms and on 
support from others. He has to turn from the straight path 
and seek tortuous tracks. The course that a satyagrahi adopts 
in his fight is straight and he need look to no one for help. He 
can, if necessary, fight by himself alone. In that case, it is true, 
the outcome will be somewhat delayed. If I had not found as 
many comrades in the South African fight as I did, all that 
w^ould have happened is that you would not have seen me 
here in your midst today. Perhaps all my life would have had 
to be spent in the struggle there. But what of that.-* I’he gain 
that has been secured would only have been a little late m 
coming. For the battle of satyagraha one only needs to prepare 
oneself. We have to have strict self-control. If it is necessary 
for this preparation to live in forests and caves, we should do 
so. 

The time that may be taken up in this preparation should 
not be considered wasted. Christ, before he went out to serve 
the world, spent forty days in the wilderness, preparing himself 
for his mission. Buddha too spent many years in such prepar- 
ation. Had Christ and Buddha not undergone this prepara- 
tion, they would not have been what they were. Similarly, if 
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we want to put this body in the service of truth and humanity, 
we must first raise our soul by developing virtues like celibacy, 
non-violence and truth. Then alone may we say that we are 
fit to render real service to the country. 

In brief, the aim of the satyagraha struggle was to infuse 
manliness in cowards and to develop the really human virtues, 
and its field was the passive re.sistance against the Government 
of South Africa. 

Speech on 'The Seciet ot Satyagraha in South Africa’ 

Satyagraha Ashram, Ahmedabad (H.^ 

Ramchandra V'arma, Mahatma Gandhi 

‘ 1 hr 1 ondon crowds behaved rxtravapaml> on iht rtluf of Vlafekintr 17 Mav 
1900) 


I ‘3 SOIM -FORCF AND 7 i 

[About 2 Septeinber 1917] 
The fore e denoted bv the term ‘passive resistance’ and trans- 
lated into Hindi as nnhiriya piatirodha is not very accurately 
described either by the original Flngli.sh phrase or by its Hindi 
rendering Its correct description is ‘satyagraha'. Satyagraha was 
born in South Africa in 1908. There was no word in any 
Indian language denoting the power which our countrymen 
in South Africa invoked for the rediess of their grievances. 
There was an English equivalent, namely, ‘passive resistance’, 
and we carried cm with it How'ever, the need lor a word to 
describe this unique power came to be increasingly felt, and 
it was decided to award a prize to anyone who could think of 
an appropriate term .\ Gujarati-speaking gentleman submit- 
ted the word ‘satyagraha', and it was adjudged the best. 

‘Passive resistance’ conveyed the idea of the Suffragette 
Movement in England. Burning of houses by these women 
was called ‘passive resistance’ and so also their fasting in pri- 
son. All such acts might very well be ‘passive resistance’ but 
they were not ‘satyagraha' . It is said of ‘passive resistance’ that 
it is the weapon of the weak, but the power which is the 
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subject of this article can be used only by the strong. This 
power is not ‘passive’ resistance; indeed it calls for intense 
activity. The movement in South Africa was not passive but 
active. The Indians of South Africa believed that Fruth was 
their object, that Truth ever triumphs, and with this definite- 
ness of purpose they persistently held on to Truth. They pm 
up with all the suffering that this persistence implied. With 
the conviction that Truth is not to be renounced even unto 
death, they shed the fear of death. In the cause of IVuth, the 
prison was a palace to them and its doors the gateway to 
freedom. 

Satyagraha is not physical force. A satyagrahi dot\s not inflict 
pain on the adversary; he does not seek his destruction. A 
satyagraht never resorts to firearms. In the use of satyagraha^ 
there is no ill-will whatever. 

Satyagraha is pure soul-force. Truth is the very substance of 
the soul. That is why this force is called satyagraha. The soul 
is informed with knowledge. In it burns the flame of love. If 
someone gives us pain through ignorance, we shall win him 
through love. ‘Non-violence is the supreme dharma'^ is the 
proof of this power of love. Non-violence is a dormant state. 
In the waking state, it is love. Ruled by love, the world goes 
on. In English there is a saying, ‘Might is Right’. Then there 
is the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Both these ideas 
are contradictory to the abewe principle. Neither is w^holly 
true. If ill-will were the chief motive-force, the world would 
have been destroyed long ago; and neither would I have had 
the opportunity Ic^ write this article nor would the hopes of 
the readers be fulfilled. We are alive solely because of love. 
We are all ourselves the proof of this. Deluded by modern 
western civilization, we have forgotten our ancient civilization 
and worship the might of arms. 

We forget the principle of non-violence, which is the essence 
of all religions. The doctrine of arms stands for irreligion. It 
is due to the sway of that doctrine that a sanguinary war is 
raging in Europe. 

In India also we find worship of arms. We .see it even in 
that great work of Tulsidas. But it is seen in all the books that 
soul-force is the supreme power. 

Rama stands for the soul and Ravan for the non-soul. The 
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immense physical might of Ravana is as nothing compared to 
the soul-force of Rama. Ravana’s ten heads are as straw to 
Rama. Rama is 2l yogi, he has conquered self and pride. He is 
‘placid equally in affluence and adversity’, he has ‘neither 
attachment, nor greed nor the intoxication of status’. This 
represents the ultimate in satyagraha. The banner of satyagraha 
can again fly in the Indian sky and it is our duty to raise it. 
If we take recourse to satyagraha, wc can conquer our con- 
querors the English, make them bow before our tremendous 
soul-force, and the issue will be of benefit to the whole world. 

It is certain that India cannot rival Britain or Europe in 
force of arms. The British worship the war-god and they can 
all of them become, as they are becoming, bearers of arms. 
The hundreds of millions in India can never carry arms. They 
have made the religion of non-violence their own. It is impos- 
sible for the varnashrama system to disappear from India. 

The way of varnashrama is a necessary law of nature. India, 
by making a judicious use of it, derives much benefit. Even 
the Muslims and the English in India observe this system to 
some extent. Outside of India, too, people follow it without 
being aware of it. So long as this institution of ilhrnashrama 
exists in India, everyone cannot bear arms here. The highest 
plate in India is assigned to the brahmana dharma- which is 
soul-torce. Even the armed warrior does obeisance to the Brah- 
min. So long as this custom prevails, it is vain for us to aspire 
for equality with the West in force of arms. 

It is our Kamadhenu * It brings good both to the satyagrahi 
and his adversary. It is ever victorious. For instance, Harish- 
chandra was a satyagyahi^ Prahlad was a satyagrahi, Mirabai 
was a satyagrahi. Daniel, Socrates and those Arabs who hurled 
themselves on the fire of the French artillery were all satyagra- 
his. We see from these examples that a satyagrahi does not fear 
for his body, he does not give up what he thinks is Truth; the 
word ‘defeat’ is not to be found m his dictionary, he does not 
wish for the destruction of his antagonist, he does not vent 
anger on him; but has only compassion for him. 

A satyagrahi does not wait for others, but throws himself into 
the fray, relying entirely on his own resources. He trusts that 
when the time comes, others will do likewise. His practice is 
his precept. Like air, satyagraha is all-pervading. It is infectious. 
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which means that all people big and small, men and 
women — can become satyagrahis. No one is kept out from the 
army of satyagrahts. A satyagraht cannot perpetrate tyranny on 
anyone; he is not subdued through application of physical 
force; he does not strike at anyone. Just as anyone tan resort 
to satyagraha, it can be resorted to in almost any situation 

People demand historical evidence in support of satyagraha 
History is for the most part a record of armed activities. 
Natural activities find very little mention in it. Only uncom- 
mon activities strike us with wonder. Satyagraha has been used 
always and in all situations. The father and the son, the man 
and the wife are perpetually resorting to satyagraha, one to- 
v.ards the other. When a father gets angry and pitni.shes the 
son, the son does not hit back with a weapon, he conquers his 
father’s anger by submitting to him. The son refuses to be 
subdued by the unjust rule of his father but he puts up with 
the punishment that he may incur through disobeying the 
unjust father. We can similaily free ourselves of the unju.st 
rule of the Government by defying the unjust rule and accept- 
ing the punishments that go with it We do not bear malice 
towards the Government. When we set its fears at rest, when 
we do not desire to make armed assaults on the administrators, 
nor to unseat them from power, but only to get rid of their 
injustice, they will at once be subdued to our will. 

The question is asked why we should call any rule unjust. 
In saying so, we ourselves assume the function of a judge It 
IS true But in this world, we always have to act as judges for 
ourselves. I'hat is why the satyagraht does not strike his adver- 
>ary with arms. If he has Truth uji his side, he will win, and 
if his thought IS faults he will surfer the consequeiues of his 
fault. 

What is the good, they ask, of only one person opposing 
injustice; for he will be punished and destroyed, he will lan- 
guish in prison or meet an untimely end through hanging. 
I'he objection is not valid. History "hows that all reforms have 
begun with one person. Fruit is hard to come by without 
tapasya. The suffering that has to be undergone in satyagraha is 
tapasya in its purest form. Only when the tapasya is capable of 
bearing fruit do we have the fruit. This establishes the fact 
that when there is insuffic ient tapasya, the fruit is delayed. The 
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tapasya of Jesus Christ, boundless though it was, was not suf- 
ficient for Europe’s need. Europe has disapproved Christ. 
Through ignorance, it has disregarded Christ’s pure way of 
life. Many Christs will have to offer themselves as sacrifice at 
the terrible altar of Europe, and only then will realization 
dawn on that continent. But Jesus will always be the first 
among these. He has been the .sower of the seed and his will 
therefore be the credit for raising the harvest. 

It is said that it is a very difficult, if not an altogether 
impossible, task to educate ignorant peasants in satyagraha and 
that it is full of perils, for it is a very arduous business to 
traii.sform unlettered ignoiant people from one condition into 
another. Both the arguments are just silly. The people of India 
are perfectly fit to receive the training oi satyagraha. India has 
knowledge of dharma, and where there is knowledge of dharma, 
satyagraha is a very simple matter. The people of India have 
drunk of the nectar of devotion. This great people overflows 
with faith. It is no difficult matter to lead such a people on to 
the right path of satyagraha. Some have a fear that once people 
get involved m satyagraha, they may at a later stage take to 
arms I his lear is illusory. From the path of satyagraha [cling- 
ing to I ruth |, a tiatisiiion to the path of a-satyagraha [clinging 
to untruth] is impossible. It is possible of course that some 
jieople who believe in armed activity may mislead the satya- 
grahis 1)> infiltiating into their ranks and later making them 
take to aims I’his is possible in all enterprises. But as com- 
pared to olhei at tivities, it is less likely to happen in satyagraha, 
for their motives soon get exposed and when the people are 
not readv to lake up aims, it becomes almost impossible tc» 
lead them on to that terrible path. The might of arms is 
directly opposed to the might of satyagraha. Just as darkness 
does not abide in light, soulless armed activity cannot enter 
the sunlike tadiattce of soul-force. Many Pathans took part in 
satyagraha in South Africa abiding by all the rules of satyagraha. 

Then it is .said that much suffering is involved in being a 
satyagrahi and that the entire people will not be willing to put 
up v'ith this suffering. The objection is not valid. People in 
general always follow' in the footsteps of the noble. There is 
no doubt that it is difficult to produce a satyagrahi leader. Our 
experience is that a satyagrahi needs many more virtues like 
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self-control, fearlessness, etc., than are requisite for one who 
believes in armed action. The greatness of the man bearing 
arms does not lie in the superiority of the arms, nor does it lie 
in his physical prowess. It lies in his determination and fear- 
lessness in face of death. General Gordon was a mighty war- 
rior of the British Empire. In the statue that has been erected 
in his memory he has only a small baton in his hand. It goes 
to show that the strength of a warrior is not measured by 
reference to his weapons but by his firmness of mind. A satya^ 
grahi needs millions of times more of such firmness than does 
a bearer of arms. The birth of such a man can bring about 
the salvation of India in no time. Not only India but the 
whole world awaits the advent of such a man. Wc may in the 
meanwhile prepare the ground as much as we can through 
satyagraha. 

How can we make u.se of satyagraha in the present condi- 
tions.’ Why should we take to satyagraha in the fight for free- 
dom? We are all guilty of killing manliness. So long as our 
learned Annie Besant is in detention, it is an insult to our 
manhood. How tan we secure her release through satyagraha? 
It may be that the government has acted in good faith, that 
it has sufficient grounds for keeping her under detention. But, 
at any rate, the people are unhappy at her being deprived of 
her freedom. Annie Besant cannot be freed through armed 
action. No Indian will approve of such an action. We cannot 
secure her freedom by submitting petitions and the like. Much 
time has passed. Wc can all humbly inform the Government 
that if Mrs. Annie Besant is not released within the time limit 
prescribed by us, we will all be compelled to follow her path. 
It is possible that all ol us do not like all her actions, but we 
find nothing in her actions which threatens the ‘established 
Government’ or the vested interests. Therefore we too by par- 
ticipating in her activities will ask for her lot, that is, we shall 
all court imprisonment. The members of our Legislative As- 
sembly also can petition the Government and when the peti- 
tion is not accepted, they can resign their membership. For 
swaraj also, satyagraha is the unfailing weapon. Satyagraha 
means that what we want is truth, that we deserve it and that 
we will work for it even unto death. 

Nothing more need be said. Truth alone triumphs. There 
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is no dharma higher than Truth. Truth always wins. Wc pray 
to God that in this sacred land we may bring about the reign 
of dharma by following satyagraha and that this our country 
may become an example for all to follow. 


^ Satyagraha- Passive Resistance (H.) 
Ramchandra Varma, Alahalma Gandhi 

* Ahtmsa Fnramo Dharmah 

* MyltiH d\ (ov\ whic h vu'ldcd whatever one washed 


S4nA(rRtHA AND POPUT.AR AWAKENING 

[2 September 1917] 

Bhaishri Shankarlal, 

You want to know my ideas about satyagraha. Here they are 
in brief* 

'The English phrase 'passive resistance’ does not suggest the 
power 1 wish to write about; 'satyagraha^ is the r%ht word. 
Satyagraha is soul-forc(\ as opposed to armed strength. Since it 
is essentially an ethical weapon only men inclined to the 
ethical way of life can ase it wisely. Prahlad, Mirabai, and 
others were salyagrahis. At the lime of the Morocco fighting, 
the Arabs weie under fire from French guns. The Arabs were 
fighting, as they believed, solely for their religion. Reckless of 
their lives, they advanced running towards the French guns 
with cries of ‘Ya Allah’. ^ Here, there was no scope at all for 
fighting hack to kill. The French gunners refused to fire on 
these Arabs and, throwing up their caps, ran to embrace these 
brave Arabs with shouts of joy. This is an example o{ satyagraha 
and the success it can achieve. The Arabs were not salyagrahis 
by deliberate choice. They got ready to face death under 
pressure of a strong impulse, and had no love in their hearts. 

A satyagraht bears no ill-will, does not lay down his life in 
anger, but refuses rather to submit to his 'enemy’ or oppressor 
because he has the strength himself to suffer. He should, there- 
fore, have a courageous spirit and a forgiving and compas- 
sionate nature. Imam Hassan*^ and Hussain® were merely two 
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boys. They felt that an injustice had been done to them. When 
called upon to surrender, they refused. They knew at the time 
that this would mean death for them. If, however, they were 
to submit to injustice, they would disgrace their manhood and 
betray their religion. In these circumstances, they yielded to 
the embrace of death. The heads of these fine young men 
rolled on the battlefield. In my view, Islam did not attain its 
greatness by the power of the sword but entirely through the 
self-immolation of its fakirs. It is soldier-like to allow oneself to 
be cut down by a sword, not to use the sword on another. 
When he comes to realize that he is guilty of murder, the 
killer, if he has been in the wrong, will feel sorry forever 
*xiterwards. The victim, however, will have gained nothing 
but victory even if he had acted wrongly in courting death. 

Satyagraha is the way of non-violence. Ii is, therefore justi- 
fied, indeed it is the right course, at all times and all places. 
The power of arms is violence and condemned as such m all 
religions. Even those who advocate the use of arms put various 
limits on it. I'herc are no limits on satyagraha. or rather, none 
except those placed by the satyagrahi\ capacity for tapascharya. 
for voluntary suffering. 

Obviously, it is irrelevant to raise issues about the legality 
o^ such mtyagraha. It is for the satyagiahi to decide. Observers 
may judge satyagraha after the event. The world’s displeasure 
will not deter a satyagiahi. Whether or not satyagraha should be 
strirted is not decidt'd by anv mathematical rule. A man who 
believes that satyagraha may be started only after weighing the 
chances eff defeat and victory and assuring oneself of the cer- 
tainty of victory may be a shuwd enough politician or an 
intelligent man, but he is no satyugrahi. A satyagrahi acts spon- 
taneously. 

Satyagraha and arms have both been in use from time im- 
memorial. We find them praised in the extant scriptures. They 
are the expressions, one of the dawi sampud^ and the other of 
the asuri sampad} We believe that hi former times in India the 
daivi sampad was much the stronger of the two. Even today 
that is the ideal we cherish. Europe provides the most striking 
example of the predominance of the asun sampad. 

Both these forms of strength are preferable to weakness, to 
what we knov.' by the rather plain but much apter word 
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'cowardice*. Without either, swaraj or genuine popular awak- 
ening is impossible. Swaraj achieved otherwise than through 
resort to one or the other will not be true swaraj. Such swaraj 
can have no effect on the people. Popular awakening cannot 
be brought about without strength, without manliness. Let 
the leaders say what they like and the Government strive its 
utmost, unless they and we, all of us, strengthen the forces of 
satyagraha, the methods of violence arc bound automatically to 
gain ascendancy. They are like weeds which grow wild in any 
soil. The crop of satyagraha requires willingness to exert oneself 
or a venturesome spirit by way of manure. Just as, moreover, 
the seedlings are likely to be lost among the weeds if the latter 
are not plucked out, so also will weeds of violence keep grow- 
ing unless we keep the land free of them by tapascharya and, 
with compassion, pluck out those which have already grown. 

We can, with the help of satyagraha, win over those young 
men who have been driven to desperation and anger by what 
they think to be the tyranny of the Government and utilize 
their courage and their mettle.somc spirit, their capacity for 
suffering, to strengthen the dam sampad of satyagraha. It is 
thcielore \ery much to be de.sired that satyagraha is |ifopagated 
as quickly as t an be. 'I'his is in the interest both of the rulers 
and the ruled. The salyagrahi desires to harass neither the 
(Jovernment nor anyone else. He takes no step without the 
fullest deliberation. He is never arrogant. Consequently, he 
will keep away trom ‘boycott’ but be always firm in the vow 
of swadtshi as a matter of duty. He fears God alone, so that no 
other perwer can intimidate him. He will never, out of fear of 
punishment, leave a duty undone 

I need hardly say now that it is our duty to resort to satya- 
graha to set lire the release of the learned Annie Bai* and her 
co-workers. Whethei v\c approve of every or any' action of 
hers is another question. 1, for one, certainly do not approve 
of some of them; all the same, her incarceration by the 
Government is a grea. mistake and an act of injustice. I know, 
of course, that the Government does not think it a mistake. 
Maybe the people are wrong in desiring her release. The 
Government has acted according to its lights. What can the 
people do to express their outraged feelings? Petitions, etc., 
are good enough when one’s suffering is bearable. When it is 
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unbearable, there is no remedy but satyagraha. Only when 
people find it unbearable will they, and only those who find 
it unbearable will, devote their all, body, mind and posses- 
sions, to securing the release of Annie Bai. This will be a 
powerful expression of popular feeling. It is my unshakeable 
faith that before so great a sclf-sacrifice even the power of an 
emperor will give way. People may certainly restrain their 
feelings in view of the forthcoming visit of Mr. Montagu.’ 
That will be an expression f)f faith in his sense of justice. If 
she is not released, however, before his arrival, it will be our 
dutv to resort to satyagiaha. We do not want to provoke the 
Government or put difficulties in its way. By resoiting to satya- 
f>Taha, we reveal the intensity of out injured feelings and thereby 
serve the Government. 

Lettei to Shankailal on ‘Id« as About Sat\ai’rako' \ 

Gujaralu 2 Sept. 1917 
SN 6'y3 


* (jlorv to (.()d 

‘ &. ’ Som of All bv hi', wifi ratima Oaufrhu r the Pioplul Ihty rtlusid to 
ii( kiiGwl(d(;c ihc authority of Yazid Caliph b8o ^ Hussain irvoltcd ai^ainst him, 
hut was drfrated and killed at Karbala 

(fodlikt (quipment and demoniat tJjuipnH nt Bhai>uiad(rita XVI 

* Annie Besant 

" LS Montagu 1 1879 S<< iiiaiy of State for India ( igi 7 22) 


15 . INSTRUCTIONS TO S47MfrM///S 

Sdtvagraha ('amp, 
Nadiad, 
Apiil 17, 1918 

1. The \olunleeis must remember that, a.s this is a satyagraha 
campaign, they must abide by truth under ail cin umstances. 

2. In satyagraha^ there can be no room for rancour; wfiich 
means that a satyagrahi should utter no harsh word about 
anyone, from a ravama to the Governor himself; if someone 
does so, it is the volunteer’s duty to s-top him. 

3. Rudeness has no place in satyagraha. Perfect courtesy must 
be shown even to those who may look upon us as their enemies 
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and the villagers must be taught to do the same. Rudeness 
may harm our cause and the struggle may be unduly pro- 
longed. The volunteers should give the most serious attention 
to this matter and think out in their minds as many examples 
as possible of the advantages accruing from courtesy and the 
disadvantages resulting from rudeness and explain them to the 
people. 

4. The volunteers must remember that this is a holy war. We 
embarked upon it because, had we not, we would have failed 
in our dharma. And so all the rules which are essential for 
living a religious life must be observed here too. 

5. We are oppo.sing the intoxication of power, that is, the 
blind application of law, and not authority as such. The dif- 
ference must never be lost sight of. It is, therefore, our duty to 
help the officers in their other work. 

6. We are to apply here the same principle that we follow in 
a domestic quarrel. We should think of the Government and 
the people as (onstituting a large family and act accordingly. 

7. We are not to boycott or treat with scorn those who hold 
different views from ours. It must be our resolve to win them 
over by ( ourteous behaviour. 

8. We must not try to be clever. We must always be frank 
and straightforward. 

9. Wfien they stay in vil'ages, the volunteers should demand 
the fewest .services from the village-folk. Wherever it is possible 
to reach a place on fool, they should avoid using a vehicle. 
We must insist on being served the simplest food. Restraining 
them from preparing dainties will add grace to the service we 
render. 

10. As they move about in villages, the volunteers should 
observe the economic condition of the people and the deficien- 
cies in their education and trv, in their spare time, to make 
them good. 

11. If they can, they should create opportunities when they 
may teach the village children. 

12. If they notice any violation of the rules of good health, 
they should draw the villagers’ attention to the fact. 

13. If, at any place, they find people engaged in quarrelling 
among themselves, the volunteers should try . to save them 
from their quarrels. 
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14. They should read out to the people, when the latter are 
free, books which promote satyagraha. They may read out 
stories of Prahlad, Harishchandra and others. The people 
should also be made familiar with instances of pure satyagraha 
to be found in the West and in Islamic literature. 

15. At no time and under no circumstances is the use of arms 
permitted in satyagraha. It should never be forgotten that in 
this struggle the highest type of non-violence is to be main- 
tained. Satyagraha means fighting oppression through volun- 
tary suffering. There can be no question here of making any- 
one else suffer. Satyagraha is always successful; it can never 
meet with tlefeat: let every volunteer understand this himself 
and then explain it to the people. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

‘Instructions to Volunteers' (G ) 

Kheda Satmgraha 


1 6. THE I AW of sa r f \(.r\ha 


[25 April 1919J 

In the first leaflet, I hinted that I would consider the meaning 
of satyagiaha in a latei number of this series. I feel that the 
time has now arrived to examine the meaning of satyagraha. 
'I'he word was newly coined some years ago, but the principle 
which it denotes is as ancient as time. This is the literal mean- 
ing of satyagraha iasistence on truth, and forte derivable from 
such insistence. In the present movement, we are making use 
of satyagraha as a force: that is to say, in order to cure the evil 
in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, we have been making 
use of the force generated by satyagraha, that is, insistence on 
truth. One of the axioms of religion is, there is no religion 
other than truth. Another is, religion is love. And as there can 
be only one religion, it follows that truth is love and love is 
truth. We shall find too, on furthei reflection, that conduct 
based on truth is impossible without love. Truth-force then is 
love-force. We cannot remedy evil by harbouring ill will 
against the evil-doer. This is not difficult of comprehension. It • 
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is easy enough to understand. In thousands of our acts, the 
propelling power is truth or love. The relations between father 
and son, husband and wife, indeed our family relations are 
largely guided by truth or love. And we therefore consciously 
or unconsciously apply satyagraha in regulating these relations. 

If we were to cast a retrospective glance over our past life, 
we would find that out of a thousand of our acts affecting our 
families, in nine hundred and ninety-nine we were dominated 
by truth, that in our deeds, it is not right to say we generally 
resort to untruth or ill will. It is only where a conflict of 
interests arises, then arise the progeny of untruth, viz., anger, 
ill will, etc., and then we see nothing but poison in our midst. 
A little hard thinking will show us that the standard that we 
apply to the regulation of domestii relations is the standard 
that should be applied to regulate the relations between rulers 
and the ruled, and between man and man. Those men and 
women who do not recognize the domestic tie are considered 
to be very like brutes or barbarous, even though they in form 
have the human body. They have never known the law of 
satyagraha Those who recognize the domestic tie and its obli- 
gations have to a certain extent gone beyond that bfute stage. 
But if challenged, the) would say ‘what do we care though 
the whole universe may perish so long as we guard the family 
interest.'’’ The measute of their satyagraha, therefore, is less than 
that ol a drop in the oc ean. 

When men and women have gone a stage further, they 
would extend the law of love, i.e., satyagraha, from the family 
to the village. A still further stage away from the brute life is 
reaclu'd when the law of satyagraha is applied to provincial life, 
and the people inhabiting a province regulate their relations 
by love rather than by hatred. And when as in Hindustan we 
recognize the law of satyagraha as a binding force even between 
province and province and the millions of Hindustan treat 
one another as brothers and sisters, we have advanced a stage 
further still from the brute nature. 

In modern times, in no part of the earth have the people 
gone beyond the nation stage in the application of satyagraha. 
In reality, however, there need he no reason for the clashing 
of interest between nation and nation, thus arresting the 
operation of the great law. If we were not in the habit 
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generally of giving no thought to our daily conduct, if we did 
not accept local custom and habit as matters of course, as we 
accept the current coin, we would immediately perceive that 
to the extent that we bear ill will towards other nations or 
show disregard at all for life, to that extent we disregard the 
law of satyagraha or love, and to that extent we are still not 
free from the brute nature. But there is no religion apart from 
that which enables us entirely to rid ourselves of the brute 
nature. All religious sects and divisions, all churches and tem- 
ples, are useful only so long as they serve as a means towards 
enabling us to recognize the universality of satyagraha In India 
we have been trained Irom ages past in this teaching and 
lienee it is that we are taught to consider the whole universe 
as one family. I do wish to submit as a matter of experience 
that it is not only possible to live the lull national life, by 
rendering obedience to the law of satyagraha, but that the 
fullness of national life is impossible without saivagiaha, i.e., 
w^ith(aU a' life of true religion. I'hat nation which wars against 
another has to an extent disregarded the great law of life. I 
shall never abandon the faith I have that India is capable of 
delivering this truth to the whole world, and I wash that all 
Indians, men and women, whether they are Hindus or Ma- 
homedans, Parsis, Christians or Jews, will share with me this 
unquenchable faith. 

M. K. (Iandhi 

'Satyagraha: Its Significance 
Satyagraha Leaflet Series, No. b 
Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, New Delhi 
(Courtesy. H. S. L. Polak) 


17 . sin 10M//1, RENUNCIA'IION, AND DlSCIPiaNR 


Bombay 
May 20, iqrg 

Your letter wandered from place to place and came to my 
hand only today I think it is wrong of you to covet my 
signature. My physical condition being what it is, I cannot 
sign, nor dictate, all letters. 
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So long as India has not understood the true nature of 
satyagraha, the doubts you have raised are bound to occur and 
you will have to have patience. 

Satyagraha, once started, ends only when it has achieved its 
aim. At times it does seem to have ended, but in fact it has 
not. When satyagraha is likely to be confused with duragraha,^ 
suspending it will be a way of launching true satyagraha. It is 
such a subtle thing that only through experience and constant 
reflection do we come to understand a little of it. As I see 
things today, satyagraha in the foriy of disobedience to laws is 
likely to start in July. Circumstances may, however, arise even 
earlier in which it may be resumed. 

Some of the forms of satyagraha may conceivably have to be 
suspended repeatedly. I think it is impossible, beyond a cer- 
tain point, to explain to you what power there is in fasts and 
other religious practices; since you have been keeping fasts all 
these years I am sure you have been and you wohld not 
have thought of saying .some of the things you have said if 
there had been any satyagraha in your fasts. If you could see 
no difference between the fasts you kept in the past and the 
one on Sunday for Horniman, I must say you have deceived 
yourselves. I am emphatically of the view that our struggle grows 
protracted in the measure that our satyagraha is deficient. 
Renunciation is no renunciation if the desire for the things re- 
nounced has not disappeared. Those of you who have 
sacrificed their jobs and all will have done so to no purpose if 
they think they have gainc'd nothing as a result. He alone has 
truly given up his job who could not do otherwise. Those who 
gave up their jobs should have felt happy doing so, not un- 
happy, but I see that that is not how they felt, 'fhis is why 
you feel yourselves in the position of Trishanku.^ 

Who am I that I .should provide an opportunity for satya- 
graha^ A satyagrahi is ever his own master. You can discuss 
things with me. It is quite true that, when an organization 
offers satyagraha, individuals should submit themselves to its 
discipline. But, once a person has become a satyagrahi, he will 
always find opportunities for offering satyagraha. Jiow can 
those who are full of doubts and fears be reckoned •Jis satyagra- 
kis? To be a satyagrahi is like walking on the blade of a 
sword. 
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If I have not succeeded, despite what I have said, in solving 
your doubts, I can only counsel patience. If you think that 
satyagraha only means courting imprisonment somehow, you 
can go to jail by breaking any law. If one can offer satyagraha 
in this way, every prisoner is a satyagrahi. 

There can be satyagraha only in civilly disobeying a law, for 
sufficient reason, without violating a moral law. If I could 
show any such way to you, I would myself offer ^afyagraha, 

Mohandas Gandhi 


Letter to Satyagrahis of Surat (G.) 
Mahadevbhaim Diary, Vol. 


* Abuse* of satyagraha 

^ A m\thK c-haraetn, who Kmt'ined suspended be twee n ht a\tii and eaith 


r8. SELF-SUFFERING AND THE SII RNI MORAI REVOLUTION 

Laburnum Road, 
Bombay, 
Augu^* *o, 1919 

The Fditor 

'Lhe Times of India 

Sir, 

You will perhaps permit me t reply to TennsyKanian’s’* 
well-meant advice to me. I am aware tha< many Kuglishmen 
honestly hold the opinion ‘Pennsylvanian’ does, and 1 thank 
him for providing me with an opportunity lor removing some 
of the misunderstanding that exists about satyagraha. 

Termsylvanian’ has commended to mt the example of his 
illustrious countryman, Abrahai"* Fancoln. I have endeav- 
oured to the best of my ability to translate into my life one of 
his sayings, namely, 

i 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, let us, 
to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.* 
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‘Pennsylvanian’ rightly insists on a ‘moral revolution’. Now, 
satyagraha is that and nothing else. Civil resistance is but a 
part, though a necessary part, of it. Its root meaning is ‘in- 
sistence on truth at all cost’. lAit-satyagrahis are under the 
pledge of absolute adherence to truth, non-violence, poverty 
and chastity. An institution is at present in existence at which 
practically the whole of the programme sketched by ‘Pennsyl- 
vanian’ is being carried out.® English and American friends 
have visited it. I invite ‘Pennsylvanian’ to visit it and report 
upon it to the public. He will find tliere that men and women 
belonging to all stations in life are living on terms of perfect 
equality, that the unlettered receive literary education in so 
far as the daily toil permits it, and that the lettered members 
do not hesitate to take up the pickaxe and the shovel. He will 
find there that, besides agriculture, the inmates arc under the 
obligation to learn the art of spinning and weaving. By ex- 
ploring the records of its past, he will discover that its mem- 
bers helped with medicine the people of the surrounding vil- 
lages during the influenza epidemic, that they helped the 
famine committee to distribute grain among the poor, that 
they distributed again for the .same agency several thousand 
rupees against manufacture by the needy weavers and thus 
added to the production in the country, that through their 
labour several women, who were but the other day earning 
nothing, are able, by spinning cotton during their leisure 
hours, to earn a few coppers daily. In short, he will find that 
some ol the items in the comprehensive programme sketched 
by ‘Pennsylvanian’ arc being worked there to the utmost ex- 
tent of the capacity of the salyagrahis. I'his is the silent moral 
revolution going on in our midst. It suffers by advertisement 
andYt is not without some hesitation that I have placed before 
the public the constructive work that is being done by life- 
satyagrahts. 

Let me add further that the advent of satyagraha has, to my 
knowledge, weaned many an anarchist from his blood-thirsty 
doctrine. He has found that .secret societies and methods of 
secret murder have brought nothing but a military and eco- 
nomic burden on this unhappy land, that it has tightened the 
coil of the Criminal Investigation Department, and that it has 
demoralized and wrecked the lives of hundreds of youths who 
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have been led astray by it. Satyagraha. has presented the rising 
generation with a new hope, an open road and an infallible 
remedy for most ills of life. It has armed that generation with 
an indestructible and matchless force which anyone may wield 
with impunity. Satyagraha tells the youth of India, self-suflering 
is the only sure road to salvation economic, political, and 
spiritual. 

For the most part, satyagraha is ‘evil resistance’ and ‘civil 
assistance’. But sometimes it has to be ‘civil resistance’. Here 
1 must call to my a.ssistance another illustrious countryman of 
‘Pennsylvanian’, Henry ’rhoreau. He asks, 

Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his 
consciene e to the legislators? 

He answers, 

1 think that we should be men first and subjects afterwaids. It is not 
desirable to cultivate a re.spect for the law so tnuth as foi the right.* 

1 think that the position taken up by Thorcau is unassailable. 
The only question is that of the remedy to be applied for 
vindicating the rights of conscience. The remedy in vogue is 
that of inflicting violence on tho.se who wish to womid your 
conscience. Thoreau in his immortal e.ssay shows that civil 
dLsobedience, not violence, is the true remedy. 

In civil di.sobedience, tlie re.sister suffers the consequc'uces of 
disobedience. This was what Daniel did when he disobeyed 
the law of the Medes and Persians. That is what John Bunyan 
did and that is what the raiyats have done in India from time 
immemorial. It is the law of our being. Violence is the law of 
the beast in us. Self-sulfering, i.e., civil resistance, is the law 
of the man in us. It is rarely that the occasion lor civil resist- 
ance arises in a well-ordered State. But when it does, it be- 
comes a duty that cannot be shirked by one who counts his 
honour, i.e., conscience, above everything. Rowlatt Act is leg- 
islation that affects the conscience of thousands of us, and I 
respectfully suggest that an appeal should be addressed by 
Englishmen to the Government that they withdraw an Act 
that hurts the .self-respect of the nation and that has roused 
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such unanimous opposition, rather than that I should be asked 
to refrain from civil resistance in respect of it. 

I am, etc., 
M. K. (Iandhi 


Letter to The Times of India 
The 7 tmes of India^ 2 2 Aug i<) 1 9 
Young India ^ 23 Aug. 1919 

‘ In <in opt 11 Inter to Iht limes of India, ‘Penn \lvanirin had appcaltd t(» (Gandhi 
to c otic riiti ate his etloils on the* improvement of sociei\ h\ a ceaseJes'* j)if»pae;anda 
foi social education and revenue leform 

^ Iht tom hiding woids of Lincoln’s address at (aiopcr Instiiutt, Nt\% York Citv, 
on l*c hr liars iBho 

The reference is obviousl) to the Saiyagraha Ashram founded hv (sandhi at 
Sahaimali, Ahrmdabad, in icucj 
■* ( ml Ihsnbedunce, 'H4Ci 


19 Siy i 1/7 4 AND SOC lAl PROGRFSS 

[1 1 September 1919] 

I notice so much misunderstanding still prevailing about sat- 
jagiaha, both among c^urselves and the British, that, though 1 
have written and spoken at great length about it, 1 think it 
necessary to say sc^metlnng more e\en at the risk of repeating 
myself. 

riie word 'satyagraha' was coined in South Africa io describe 
a certain mode of action. The grc‘at fight in which our breth- 
ren there were engage^d was at first known, even in Gujarati, 
as ‘pas.sive resistance’. I once spc^kc about this struggle to a 
British audience; the English chairman on the occasion 
observed that the helpless Indians, without a vote and without 
arms, had no alternative to ‘passive resistance’. The chairman 
was a friend of mine He stated his view in all sincerity of 
heart, but I felt humiliated. 1 knew for a fact that the struggle 
carried on by the Indian people in South Africa wms no 
expression of their weakness. The community there had de- 
liberately chosen that particular form of struggle. When it was 
my turn to speak, I corrected my friend’s idea and explained 
that a struggle such as was carried on by the South African 
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Indians could never be carried on by the weak and that I saw 
greater courage in that way of fighting than what the soldier 
needed. 

When I was in England in connection with that very strug- 
gle, I saw that the suffragettes would set buildings on fire or 
assault officers with whips, and this sort of struggle, too, they 
described as passive resistance, and the public knew it by that 
name. In the struggle carried on in South Africa, there was 
no room at all for such a.ssaulls. 

Hence I felt that there was a great danger in describing the 
struggle in South Africa as passive resistance. In South Africa 
itself, I could not think of an English word which could be- 
I ome current. At the meeting of Englishmen mentioned be- 
fore, I used the expression ‘soul-force’ to describe our struggle; 
lut I had not the courage to use it alw^ays to denote our 
struggle. Intelligent English friends also realized the inade- 
quacy of the expression ‘passive resistance’, but the) could not 
give me another expression. ‘Civil resistance' describes the 
struggle perfectly. The phrase occurred to me by chance only 
a few days ago and 1 have been using it in Fmglish. ‘Cfivil 
resistance’ is wider in mc^aning than ‘civil disobedience’, 
though it suggests less than "satyagraha". 

Moreover, 1 saw in South Africa that our struggle had pure 
truth and justice in it and the force we employed was not 
brute force but soul-foice. In however small a measure it may 
have been, it was yet soul-l<nce. We do not find such force 
employed by animals. Besidc^s, there is always some energy of 
the soul flowing through truth and so wt started describing 
the struggle in South Africa as satyagraha. 

Thus, there is no exaggeration in asserting that the term 
satyagraha had its origin in the idea of purity. We shall be able 
to understand now that satyagraha does not consist merely in 
a civil disobedience ol law; often, it mav ron.sist in not com- 
mitting such disobedience. When we feel it to be our duty to 
commit civil disobedience, when wt feel that not to do so 
would be a blot on our manliness and a degradation of the 
soul, satyagraha can consist only in such disobedience. Such 
satyagraha may be employed not only against the Government 
but also against society; it can be employed as between hus- 
band and wife, father and .son, friend and friend; in short, this 
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valuable weapon may be used for almost any reform in any 
sphere. It is a weapon which sanctifies both him who wields 
it and him against whom it is employed. Its rightful use can 
never have an untoward result. It is invariably attended with 
success. If people employ duragraha in the name of satyagraha 
and unpleasant consequences follow, the latter is certainly not 
to blame. 

Such satyagraha is often resorted to in families, whether 
people know it or not; that is, if a son feels that his father has 
been unjust, he does not give in to the injustice but cheerfully 
bears the punishment the father may mete out to him and, in 
this way, he ultimately succeeds in winning over the father, 
even if he were a formidable one, and securing justice from 
him. But, slaves of inertia that we are, we hesitate to apph 
this law outside the domestic sphere. Hence it is that I ha\ 
considered satyagraha in social and political matters a new 
experiment. The late I'olstoy was the first to draw my atten- 
tion, in a letter of his to me, to its being such. 

It is the belief of many that satyagraha can be used only in 
matters concerning religion. My wide experience proves just 
the tontrary. By employing it in other spheres, we introduce 
leligion into them and by doing so we succeed the sooner in 
fact and save ourselv'. s from no end of hypocrisy. 

It is my firm convictioi . that some of the most impert eptible 
laws of economics are at work in satyagraha. In this sense 1 
believe satyagraha to be a practical method. Maybe it will take 
some time before people accept it as such, since, being a new 
method in the .sense indicated above, they may not understand 
it. Is it any wonder, besides, that, when we are working for 
the best results, the thing should take some time? When satya- 
graha has become an accepted method in India, political and 
social reforms, which at present take such a long time to bring 
about, will be effected in a much shorter period; the distance 
between the rulers and the ruled and their distrust of each 
other will disappear and in their place will grow love an<l 
trust. It will be the same, we may be sure, as between the 
different sections of society. 

Only one thing is necessary to ensure that the method 
spreads widely among the people. 1 feel convinced that, if the 
leaders understand it in its purity and place it before the 
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people, the latter will respond readily. In order to understand 
it rightly, one must have faith in truth and non-violence. There 
is no need to define truth; of non-violence I do not demand 
any very exacting interpretation in this context. We should 
bear no ill will towards tho.se from whom we wish to obtain 
justice; we should not seek our end by using violence against 
them or causing them any injury, but through courtesy, 
though remaining unshaken in our resolve; this is all I mean 
by non-violence here and only so much of it is necessary for 
bringing about reforms of this kind. 

All our activities will take on a new form when the people 
have accepted satyagraha. We shall spare ourselves much fuss, 
all too many pompous .speeches, petitions and resolutions and 
much scheming. Personally, the .social, economic, and political 
regress of the nation, which I see in satyagraha. I can see in 
nothing else. 

'Satyagraha' fG.) 

San] Vartman, 11 Sept. iQiq 
.^aiajivan, 14 Sept. iqiQ 


'20. tSSLN'I lAI S OF S.i 7 JA(.R XHA 


Lahore, 
January 25, 1920 

Dear Mr. . . 

I have drawn the distinction between passive re.sistance as 
understood and practiced in the West and satyagraha before I 
had evolved the doctrine of the latter to its full logical and 
spiritual extent. I often used ‘passive resistance’ and 'satya- 
graha' as synonymous terms: but as the doctrine of satyagraha 
developed, the expression ‘passive resistaiu e’ ceases even to be 
synonymous, as passive resistance has admitted of violence as 
in the case of suffragettes and has been universally acknow- 
ledged to be a weapon of the weak. Moreover passive resist- 
ance does not necessarily involve complete adherence to truth 
under every circumstance. Therefore it is different from satya- 
graha in three essentials: Satyagraha is a weapon of the strong; 
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it admits of no violence under any circumstance whatever; 
and it ever insists upon truth. I think I have now made the 
distinction perfectly clear. 

Yours sincerely, 
To 

Madanpalli (P. O.j 

A letter 
SN 7071 


' The dddtesst t 's name is iJle^^ihle 


2 I . CONDliCT OF SAmURAHI PRISONERS 

The argument advan< ed by some friends and put by me at 
the end of the last chapter deserves consideration if only 
beiause so m<in> honestly believe in it and so many followed 
it out consistently in their conduct in 1921 and 1922, when 
thousands went to gaol. 

In the first instance, even outside the gaols, embarrassment 
ol the Government is not our goal. We are indifferent if the 
(jovernment is embarrassed so long as our conduct is right. 
Oui non-co-operation embarrasses the Government as no- 
thing else can. But we non-co-operate as lawyers or Council- 
lors bet ausc it is our dut^, That is to sav, we will not cease to 
non-co-operate if we discovered that our non-co-operation 
pleased the rulers. And we are sc.) indifferent because we be- 
lic've that, by non-co-operation, we must ultimately benefit 
oursehes. But there cannot be any such non-co-operation in 
the gaols. We do not enter them to serve a selfish end. We are 
taken there b> the Government as criminals according to their 
estimation. Our business, therefore, is to disillusion them by 
acting in an exemplary (and by them expected) manner, just 
as our business outside is to disillusion them by avoiding, 
say, their law-courts, schools or Councils or titles and by 
showing that we arc prepared to do without their doubtful 
benefits. 

Whether all of us realize it or not the method of non-co- 
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operation is a process of touching the heart and appealing to 
reason, not one of frightening by rowdyism. Rowdyism has no 
place in a non-violent movement. 

I have often likened satyagrahi prisoners to prisoners of war. 
Once caught by the enemy, prisoners of war act towards the 
enemy as friends. It will be considered dishonourable on the 
part of a soldier as a prisoner of war to deceive the enemy. It 
does not affect my argument that the Government does not 
regard satyagrahi prisoners as prisoners of war. If we act as 
such, we shall soon command respect. We must make the 
pri.sons a neutral institution in which wc may, nay, must co- 
operate to a certain extent. 

W'e would be highly inconsistent and hardly self-respecting 
if, on the one hand, we deliberately break prison rules and, in 
the same breath, complain of punishment and strictne s W'e 
may not, for instance, resist and complain of search and, at 
the same time, conceal prohibited things in onr blankets or 
our clothes. There is nothing in satyagraha that I know where- 
by we may, under certain circumstances, tell untruths ot prac- 
tise other deception. 

When we say that, if we make the lives of pri.son officials 
uncomfortable, the Government will he obliged to sue tor 
peace, we either pay them a subtle compliment or regard 
them as simpletons. We pay a subtle compliment w hen we 
consider that, even though we may make prison officials’ Uses 
uncomfortable, the Government will look on in silence and 
hesitate to award us condign punishment so as utterlv to break 
our spirit. That is to say, we regard the administratcirs to be 
so considerate and humane that they will not severely punish 
us even though we give them sufficient cause. As a matter of 
fact, they will not and do not hesitate to throw overboa»'d all 
idea of decency and award not only authorized but even 
unauthorized punishments on given occasions. 

But it is my deliberate conviction that, had we but acted 
with uniform honesty and dignity behoving satyagrahis, we 
should have disarmed all opposition on the part of the 
Government, and such strictly honourable behaviour on the 
part of so many prisoners would have at least shamed the 
Government into confessing their error in imprisoning so 
many honourable and innocent men. For, is it not their case 
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23. RULES FOR SATrAORAH/S 

Satyagraha literally means insistence on truth. This insistence 
arms the votary with matchless power. This power or force is 
connoted by the word satyagraha. Satyagraha, to be genuine, 
may be offered against parents, against one’s wife or one’s 
children, against rulers, against fellow-citizens, even against 
the whole world. 

Such a universal force necessarily makes no distinction be- 
tween kinsmen and strangers, young and old, man and 
woman, friend and foe. 'Fhe force to be so applied can never 
be physical. There is in it no room for violence. 7 'he only force 
of universal application can, therefore, be that of ahimsa or 
love. In other words, it is soul-forte. 

Love does not burn others, it burns itself. Therefore, a 
satyagrahi, i.e., a civil resistor, will joyfully suffer even unto 
death. 

It follows, thciefore, that a civil re.sister, whilst he will strain 
every nerve to compass the end of the existing rule, will do no 
intentional injury in thought, word or deed to the person of 
a single Englishman. 'Ihis necessarily brief explarmtion of 
satyagraha will perhaps enable the reader to understand and 
appreciate the following rules: 


AS AN INIMVIDUAI 

I. A salyagraht, i.e., a civil resister, will harbour no anger. 

2. Ho will suffer the anger of the opponent. 

3. In so doing he will put up with assaults from the oppo- 
nent, never retaliate; but he will not submit, out of fear of 
punishment or the like, to any order given in anger. 

4. When any person in authority seeks to arrest a civil 
resister, he will voluntarily submit to the arrest, and he will 
not resist the attachment or removal of his own property, if 
any, when it is sought to be confiscated by authorities. 

5. If a civil resister has any property in his possession as a 
trustee, he will refuse to surrender it, even though in defending 
it he might lose his life. He will, however, never retaliate. 

6. Non-retaliation excludes swearing and cursing. 

7. Therefore a civil resister will never insult his opponent, 
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and therefore also not take part in many of the newly coined 
cries which are contrary to the spirit of ahimsa. 

8. A civil resister will not salute the Union Jack, nor will 
he insult it or officials, English or Indian. 

9. In the course of the struggle if anyone insults an official 
or commits an assault upon him, a civil rcsister will protect 
such official or officials from the insult or attack even at the 
risk of his life. 

AS A PRISONER 

10. As a prisoner, a civil resister will behave courteously to- 
wards prison officials, and will observe all suc h discipline of 
the prison as is not contrary to self-respect; as for instance, 
whilst he will salaam} officials in the usual manner, he will not 
perform any humiliating gyrations and re-fuse to shout ‘Vic- 
tory to Sarkar^ or the like. He will take cleanly cooked and 
cleanly served food, which is not contrary to his religion, and 
will refuse to take food insultingly served or served in unclean 
vessels. 

1 1 . A civil resister will make no distinction between an 
ordinary prisoner and himself, will in no way rc^gard himself 
as superior to the rest, nor will he ask for any conveniences 
that may not be necessary for keeping his body in good health 
and condition. He is entitled to ask for such conveniences as 
may be required for his physical or spiritual well-being. 

12. A civil resistcr m^ , not fast for want of conveniences 
whose deprivation does not involve any injury to one’s self- 
respect. 

AS A UNIT 

13. A civil resister will joyfully obey all the orders issued by 
the leader of the corps, whether they please him or not. 

14. He will carry out orders in the first instance even 
though they appear to him insulting, inimical or foolish, and 
then appeal to higher authority. He is free before joining to 
determine the fitness of the corps to satisfy him, but after he 
has joined it, it becomes a duty to submit to its discipline, 
irksome or otherwise. If the sum total of the energy of the 
corps appears to a member to be improper or immoral, he has 
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a right to sever his connection, but being within it, he has no 
right to commit a breach of its discipline. 

15. No civil resister is to expect maintenance for his depen- 
dents. It would be an accident if any such provision is made. 
A civil resister entrusts his dependents to the care of God. 
Even in ordinary warfare wherein hundreds of thousands give 
themselves up to it, they are able to make no previous provi- 
sion. How much more, then, should such be the case in satya- 
graha? It is the universal experience that in such times hardly 
anybody is left to starve. 

IN COMMUNAL FIGH 1 S 

lb. No civil resister will intentionally become a cause of com- 
munal quarrels. 

17. In the event of any such outbreak, he will not take 
sides, but he will assist only that party which is demonstrably 
in the right. Being a Hindu he will be generous towards Mus- 
salmans and others, and will .sacrifice himself in the attempt 
to save non-Hindus from a Hindu attack. And if the attack is 
from the other side, he will not participate in any retaliation 
but w^ill gi\e his life in protecting Hindus. 

18. He will, to the best of his ability, avoid every occasion 
that mav give rise to communal cjuarrels. 

19. If there is a processipn of satyagrahis they will do nothing 
that would wound the religious susceptibilities of any com- 
munity, and they will not take part in any other processions 
that are likel> to wound such susceptibilities. 
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24. UNADULTURArED SATtAinRAHA 


Saharsa, 
April 2, 1934 

This statement owes its inspiration to a personal chat with the 
inmates and associates of the Satyagraha Ashram who had 
just come out of prison and whom at Rajendrababu’s instance 
I had sent to Bihar. More especially it is due to a revealing 
information I got in the course of conversation about a valued 
companion of long standing who was found reluctant to per- 
form the full prison task and preferring his private studies to 
the allotted task. This was undoubtedly contrary to the rules 
ol satyagraha. More than the imperfection of the friend, whom 
I love more than ever, it brought home to me my own imper- 
fection. 'I’he friend said he had thought that I was aware of 
his weakness. I was blind. Blindness in a leader is unpardon- 
able. I saw at once that I must for the time being remain the 
sole representative of civil resistance in action. 

During the informal conference week at Poona in July last 
I had stated that while many individual civil resisters would 
be welcome, even one was sufficient to keep alive the message 
of satyagraha. Now after much searching of' the heart I have 
arrived at the conclusion that in the present circumstances 
only one, and that myself and no other, should for the time 
being bear the responsibility of civil resistance if it is to succeed 
as a means of achieving puma srvataj. 

I feel that the masses have not received the full message of 
satyagraha owing to its adulteration in the process of transmis- 
sion. It has become clear to me that spiritual instruments 
suffer in their potency when thc'ir use is taught through non- 
spiritual media. Spiritual messages are self-propagating. The 
reaction of the masses thremghout the Harijan tour has been 
the latest forcible illustration of what I mean. 'I'hc splendid 
response of the masses has been spontaneous. The workers 
themselves were amazed at the attention and the fervour of 
vast masses whom they had never reached. 

Satyagraha is a purely spiritual weapon. It may be used for 
what may appear to be mundane ends and through men and 
women who do not understand its spirituality provided the 
director knows that the weapon is spiritual. Everyone cannot 
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use surgical instruments. Many may use them if there is an 
expert behind them directing their use. I claim to be a satya- 
graha expert in the making. I have need to be far more careful 
than the expert surgeon who is complete master of his science. 
I am still a humble searcher. The very nature of the science 
of satyagraha precludes the student from seeing more than the 
step immediately in front of him. 

The introspection prompted by the conversation with the 
Ashram inmates has led me to the conclusion that I must 
advise all Congressmen to suspend civil resistance for swaraj as 
distinguished from specific grievances. They should leave it to 
me alone. It should be resumed by others in my lifetime only 
under my direction unless one arises claiming to know the 
science better than I do and inspires confidence. I give this 
opinion as the author and initiator of satyagraha Henceforth, 
therefore, all who have been impelled to civ'il resistance for 
swaraj under my advice directly given or indirectly inferred 
will please desist from civil resistance. 1 am quite convinced 
that this is the best course in the interests of India’s fight for 
freedom. 

I am in dead earnest about this greatest of weapons at the 
disposal of mankind. It is claimed for satyagraha that it is a 
complete substitute for violence oi w’ar. It is designed, there- 
fore, to reach the heartsj both of the so-called ‘terrorists’ and 
the rulers who seek to root out the ‘terrorists’ by emasculating 
a whole nation. But the indifferent civil resistance of many, 
gland as it has been in its results, has not touched the hearts 
of either the ‘terrorists’ or the rulers as a class. Unadulturated 
satyagraha must touch the hearts of both To test the truth of 
the proposition, satyagraha needs to be confined to one quali- 
fied person at a time. I'he trial has never been made. It must 
be made now. 

Let me caution the reader against mistaking satyagraha for 
mere civil resistance. It covers much more than civil resist- 
ance. It means relentless search for truth and the power that 
such a search gives to the searcher. The search can only be 
pursued by strictly non-violent means. 

What are the civil resisters, thus freed, to do? If they are to 
be ready for the call whenever it comes, they must learn the 
art and the beauty of self-denial and voluntary poverty. They 
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must engage themselves in nation-building activities, the 
spread of khaddar through personal hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, the spread of communal unity of hearts by irre- 
proachable personal conduct towards one another in every 
walk of life, the banishing of untouchability in every shape or 
form in one’s own person, the spread of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact With indi- 
vidual addicts and generally by cultivating personal purity. 
These are services which provide maintenance on a poor 
man’s .scale. I’hose for whom the poor man’s scale is not feas- 
ible should find a place in small unorganized industries of 
national importance which give a better wage. Let it be un- 
ds I stood that civil resistance is for those who know and per- 
form the duty of voluntary obedience to law and authoritv. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing this statement T 
am in no way usurping the function of the Congress. Mine is 
mere advice to those who look to me for guidance in matters 
of satyagraha. 


25. BASIC ASStIMPTIONS OF S 1 1 1 V.R IHA 


An esteemed correspondent, who h is for years been following, 
as a Student, the non-violent action of the Congre.ss and who 
ultimately joined the Congress, expresses certain doubts with 
lucid argument. Whilst the argument is helpful to me it is 
unnecessary to reproduce it here. He lays down three basic 
assumptions and argues that India is haiJly able to satisfy 
these assumptions under all circumstances. We may, he says, 
scrape through with the English because they are lovers of 
liberty, are few in number, and their democratic instinct, more 
or less developed, restrains them from lengths to which auto- 
crats will go. 

If non-violence has all these limitations, it is not of much 
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value or it has as much value as any other remedy, including 
violence, may have. But I have presented it as a never-failing 
remedy against tyranny. Limitations it has, but they are all 
applicable to the user and therefore under his control. 

The suggested basic assumptions are: 

1. Complete unity of the people in their desire and demand for 
freedom; 

2. Complete appreciation and assimilation of the doctrine in all 
its implications by the people as a whoir, with consequent control 
over one’s natural instincts for resort to violence either in revenge or 
as a measure of self-defence; and (this is the most important of all) 

3. Implicit belief that the sight of suffering on the part of multi- 
tudes of people will melt the heart of the aggressor and induce him 
to desist from his course of violence. 

For the application of the remedy of non-violence complete 
unity is not an indispensable condition. If it was, the remedy 
would possess no special virtue. For complete unity will bring 
freedom for the asking. Have I not said repeatedly in the 
columns of Young India and these columns that even ^ few true 
\atyagrahis would suffice to bring us freedom.'^ I have main- 
tained that we would require a smaller army of satyagrahis 
than that of soldiers trailed in modern warfare, and the cost 
will be insignificant compared to the fabulous sums devoted 
by nations to armaments. 

Nor is the second assumption necessary. Satyagraha by the 
vast mass of mankind will be impossible if they had all to 
assimilate the doctrine in all its implications, I cannot claim 
to have assimilated all its implications nor do I claim even to 
know them all. A soldier of an army does not know the w^hole 
of the military science; so also does a satyagrahi not know the 
whole science of satyagraha. It is enough if he trusts his com- 
mander and honestly follows his instructions and is ready to 
suffer unto death without bearing malice against the so-called 
enemy. 

The third assumption has to be satisfied. I should word it 
differently, but the result would be about the same. 

My friend says there is no historical warrant for the third 
assumption. He cites Ashoka as a possible exception. Foi my 
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purpose, however, Ashoka’s instance is unnecessary. I admit 
that there is no historical instance to my knowledge. Hence it 
is that I have been obliged to claim uniqueness for the ex- 
periment. I have argued from the analogy of what we do in 
families or even clans. Humankind is one big family. And if 
the love expressed is intense enough, it must apply to all 
mankind. If individuals have succeeded even with savages, 
why should not a group of individuals succeed with a group, 
say, of savages? If we can succeed with the English, surely it 
is merely an extension of faith to believe that wc arc likely to 
succeed with less cultured or less liberally-minded nations. 1 
hold that if we succeed with the English with unadulterated 
noii-violent effort, we must succeed with the others; which is 
the same thing as saying that if we achieve 1‘reedom with 
non-violence, we shall defend it also with the same weapon. 
If wc have not achieved that faith, our non-violence is a mere 
expedient, it is alloy, not pure gold. In the first place we shall 
never achieve freedom with doubtful non-violence, and in the 
second, even if we do, we shall find ourselves wholly unpre- 
pared to defend the country against an aggressor. If we have 
doubt about the final efficacy of non-violenc e, it would be far 
better for the Congress to revise its policy and invite the nation 
to a training in arms. A mass organization like the Congre.ss 
will be untrue to its charge if, not knowing its own mind, it 
misled the pc‘ople into a false belief. It would be an act of 
cowardice'. As I have said before, because we cease to pin our 
faith to non-violence, we oo not necessarily becomt* violent. 
We merely throw ofl' the mask and V>e natural. It would be a 
perfectly dignified course to adopt 1 he lesson learnt during 
the past seventeen year^ will still noi be thrown away. 

Now I am in a po.siiion to state what, in niv opinion, are 
ba.sic assumptions underlying the doctrine of satyagraha: 

1. There must be common honesty among satyagiahis. 

2. They must render heart discipline t(' their commander. 
There should be no menial rc.servation. 

3. They must be prepared to lose all, not merely their per- 
sonal liberty, not merely their pos.sessions, land, cash, etc., but 
also the liberty and possessions of their families, and they must 
be ready cheerfully to face bullets, bayonets, or even slow 
death by torture. 
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4. They must not be violent in thought, word or deed to 
wards the ‘enemy’ or among themselves. 

‘What are Basic Assumptions?’ 


26. SUSPENSION AND RESUMPTION OF SATtiOBAHi 


Segaon, 

A satyagrahi will, like a general, always choose his own time 
and ground for hght. Satyagraha should be kept in reserve until 
all other means of advancing the cause are exhausted. Even 
in armed warfare, suspensions and withdrawals are the rec- 
ognized tactics. 

Suspension does not exclude facing impiisonment if in the 
course of legitimate, peaceful and constructive activities people 
are arrested 1 hese will not constitute civil disobedience. Your 
decision to continue the suspension is a wise one. You have 
lost nothing by suspension. There is nothing to prevent you 
from resuming the satyagraha when the situation again de- 
mands it and there is ample cause to compel you to revive 
satyagraha 

Talk.to Hyderabad State Ckmgress Delegation* 


' rhr Dt'k gallon had inlormtd Gandhi of ilu Stau C.on^ress dfcision to coiitiiiuf 
suspension of satyagraha for sornt iinu rnoit 


27 TIMING AND CKiOLNESS IN S\niGR\H{ 


Delhi, 

Satyagraha docs not begin and end with civil disobedience. Let 
us do a little more tapascharya which is the essence of satyagraha. 
Suspension thus conceived can never do harm to the move- 
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ment. The opponent will find that his battery is exhausted 
when we do not act up to his expectations, refuse to have any 
firework displays or put ourselves at his disposal for brutal 
assaults of his goondas} We must meet all his provocative and 
repressive measures with a coolness and an exemplary self- 
restraint even at the risk of being charged with cowardice. If 
there is no cowardice in us, we are safe; ours will ultimately 
be reckoned an act of rare bravery. 

Meanwhile we should watch how things shape themselves. 
I am thinking out new plans of conducting the movement in 
\iew of the terrorist methods that some States seem to have 
adopted. We have to develop that technique of rendering 
futile the employment of hired hooligans against peaceful citi- 
zens. 

An able general always gives battle in his own time on the 
ground of his choice. He always retains the initiative in these 
respects and never allows it to pass into the hands of the 
enemy. 

In a satyagraha campaign the mode of fight and the choice 
of tactics, e.g., whether to advance or retreat, offer civil re- 
sistance or organize non-violent strength through constructive 
work and purely selfless humanitarian service, are determined 
according to the exigencies of the situation. A satyagrahi must 
carry out whatever plan is laid out for him with a cool deter- 
mination giving way to neither excitement nor depression. 

For a satyagrahi there can be only one goal, viz., to lay down 
his life performing his duty whatever it may be. It is the 
highest he can attain. A cause that has such worthy satyagrahi 
soldiers at its back can never be deieated. 

Discussion with Philipose about Travancore 
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March 16, 1939 

Mixing up of motives is damaging in any species of satyagraha, 
but in religious satyagraha it is altogether inadmissible. It is 
fatal to use or allow religious satyagraha to be used as a cloak 
or a device for advancing an ulterior political or mundane 
objective. 

As with regard to the goal so with the means, unadulterated 
purity is of the very essence in thk species of satyagraha. The 
leader in such a movement must be a man of deeply spiritual 
life, preferably a hrahmachan whether married or unmarried. 
He must be a believer in as in fact everybody participating 
in such a movement must be and practiser of the paiticular 
religious observance for which the movement is launched. I he 
leader must be versed in the scieme of satyagiaha. Truth and 
ahimsa should shine through his speech. All his actions must 
be transparent through and through. Diplomacy and intrigue 
can have no place in his armoury. Absolute belief in ahirma 
and in God is an indispensable c'ondition in such satyagraha. 

In religious satyagraha there c an be no room Ibr •‘aggressive- 
ness, demonstrativeness, show. Those who take part in it must 
have equal respect and regard for the religious convictions 
and susceptibilities of ij^ose who profess a difl'erent faith from 
theirs. 'I'he slightest narrowness in their outlook is likely to be 
reflected magnifled multifold in the opponent. 

Religious satyagraha is, above all, a process of self-purilica- 
tion. It disdains mere numbers and external aids since these 
cannot add to the satyagiahi^ .self-purification. Instead, it relies 
utterly on God who is the fountain-head of all strength. Re- 
ligious satyagraha, therefore, best succeeds under the leadership 
of a true man of Ciod who will compel reverence and love 
even of the opponent by the purity of his life, the utter self- 
lessness of his mission and the breadth of his outlook.^ 

Discussion with Hyderabad Aryasamaj Leaders 
Hanjan. 27 May 1939 

* Pydicldl adds 'Miss Agatha Hainson, who came shortly afterwards, askrd 
“Is It true, (landhi)i, that genuine satyagraha can never provoke repnsals?" “Yes”, 
replied Gandhi. “Cienuine satyagraha is a spiritual exercise As suth it can only evoke 
the best, not the worst, in man ” ’ 
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29. .S '.4 TlAi.RAHA AND WORLD PEACE 

Sevagram, 
March 29, 1941 

Deep inside me I have an ever growing faith that in the midst 
of this universal destruction due to bloodshed, I am carrying 
on an absolutely innocuous struggle which, however, is preg- 
nant with great potentialities. 

The movement, for the conduct of which I am responsible, 
may prove a vain effort, if I represent no one but myself; and 
if I remain true to my faith, I may be satisfied, but so far as 
world peace is concerned, the effort will prove inadequate in 
terms of the present. For producing the desired result during 
the lifetime of the present geneiation, it will be necessary to 
give an unmistakable demonstration that a substantial part of 
the nation is behind the effort. Much more has to happen 
before such a demonstration becomes possible. The present 
movement is a humble attempt in that direction. 

Man can only make an honest attempt. In a satyagraha 
movement, the saying that God is the giver of the result is 
literally true. Therefore, it is faith that sustains me and it is 
faith that must sustain the other satyagrahis. We have only 
begun the battle. The real test, the real suffering, has yet to 
come. Let me repeat for the thousandth lime that, in this long 
and arduous struggle, quality alone will count, never quantity. 
In this there is no room for hatred, certainly not for camou- 
flage. 

Despite my being the originator of this struggle, I venture 
to say that only through it can we hope for permanent world 
peace. Peace can never come through war. 

‘I'he Only Way Towards World Peace’ (H.) 

The Hindu^ 6 Ma> 1941 
Sarvodaya, May 1941 
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30. SArHAGRAHAANTi ARMED RESISTANCE 

Poona, 
March 6, 1946 

A friend has gently posed the question as to what a satyagrahi 
should do to prevent looting hy goondas. If he had understood 
the secret of satyagraha, he would not have put it. 

To lay down one’s life, even alone, for what one considers 
to be right, is the very core of satyagraha. More no man can 
do. If a man is armed with a sword, he might lop off a few 
heads but ultimately he must surrender to superior force or 
else die lighting. The sword of the satyagrahi is love and the 
unshakeable firmness that comes from it He will regard as 
brothers the hundreds of goondas that confront him and instead 
of trying to kill them he will choose to die at their hands and 
thereby live. 

This is straight and simple. But how can a solitary satyagrahi 
succeed in the midst of a huge population.^ Hundreds of hooli- 
gans were let loose on the city of Bombay for arson and loot. 
A solitary satyagrahi will be like a drop in the ocean. Thus 
argues the c orrespondcTit. 

My reply is that a satyagrahi may never run away from 
danger, irrespective of whether he is alone or in the company 
of many. He will have fully performed his duty, if he dies 
fighting. The same holds good in armed warfare. It applies 
with greater force in satyagraha. Morc'over the sacrifice of one 
will evoke the sacrifice of many and may possibly produce big 
results, riiere is always this possibility. But one must scrupu- 
lously avoid the temptation of a desire for results. Here I am 
indicating only a possibility. May no one regard results as a 
temptation. 

1 believe that every man and woman should learn the art 
of self-defeiue m this age. 'fhis is done through arms in the 
West. Every adult man is conscripted for army training for a 
definite period I he training for satyagraha is meant for all, 
irrespective of age or sex. 'fhe more important part of the 
training here is mental, not physical. There can be no com- 
pulsion in mental training. The surrounding atmosphere no 
doubt acts on the mind but that cannot justify compulsion. 

It follows that shopkeepers, traders, mill-hands, labourers. 
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farmers, clerks, in short everyone ought to consider it his or 
her duty to get the necessary training in satyagraha, 

Satyagraha is always superior to armed resistance. This can 
only be effectively pro\ed by demonstration, not by argument. 
It is the weapon that adorns the strong. It can never adorn 
the weak. By weak is meant the weak in mind and spirit, not 
in body. That limitation is a quality to be prized and not a 
defect to be deplored. 

One ought also to understand one of its other limitations. 
It can never be used to defend a wrong cause. 

Satyagraha brigades can be organized in every village and in 
every block of buildings in the cities. Kach brigade should be 
* omposed of those persons who are well-known to the organ- 
izers. In this respect satyagraha differs from armed defence. For 
the latter the State impresses the service of everybody. For a 
satyagraha brigade only those are eligible who believe in ahimsa 
and satya. T herefore an intimate kiuiwledge of the persons 
enlisted is necessary for the organizers. 

\Satyagraha in Face of Hooliganism’ [(},} 

Han/an, 17 Mar. 194b 


31, 1 HE BA 1 1 l.ES OF S 1 / 7 4(,RAHi 


New Delhi, 
June 1-2, 1947 

I know that this is a transitional period an«l going through 
the pages of history we find that whenever there has been a 
revolution such inhuman things have happened. But I wanted 
to change history. For example, we fought the battles of satya- 
gtaha on the strength oi ahirma and truih for sixty years and 
achieved something which is beyond imagination. In the same 
way I want to put army men to good use and see how they 
can .serve the country in a different way. But I want one thing 
and people want something different. What is to be done about 
that? Only His will truly prevails. It is no exaggeration if I 
say that science is being misused these days, that it is being 
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put to diabolica] use. Nothing can stand up to it except ahimsa. 
I have no doubt about it. 

Talk to Army Men ((j.j 
Bihar Pachhi Ddhi^ P- 


3^>. ^ I / > U.RiHi AND SFLFISHNESS 


New Delhi, 
October 3, 1947 

Brothers and Sisters, 

I find satyagraha being carried on it many places in the 
country. I really wonder if what people describe as satyagraha 
is satyagraha 01 duragraha. What is happening in the country is 
that people talk of one thing and act quite to the contrary. 
'Poday every employee, whether belonging to the Post Office 
or the IVlegraph Office, 01 the Railways or to the Indian 
States, must examine wherever he is trying to offer satyagraha., 
whether it stands for truth or untruth. If it is for untruth, 
there is no need to offer it and if it is for truth it should .surely 
be offered under all circumstances. Whatever is done with a 
selfish motive cannot be (ailed satyagraha. That would be like 
insisting on unliuth. 1 have explained quite a few conditions 
for satyagraha, 1 have said that two things are essential in 
satyagraha. One is that the point on which we insist should be 
truth and another that our insistence should be nece.ssarily 
non-violent. 

I'hosc who are carrying on satyagraha today should act with 
due deliberation. If the bask thing is not truth and there is 
recourse to force in pressing for the demand, then it would be 
well to give it up. If the thing is poisonous, if it is duragraha 
and an untruth and if we go on demanding w^hat we possibly 
cannot get, then let me tell you that we cannot remain non- 
violent in making such a demand. 'Phis cannot be non-vio- 
lence, it is only violence. It is impossible that anyone should 
make an unjust demand and at the same time claim to be 
non-violent. 

If I am in charge of the refugee camps I would tell the 
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people living in those camps that they must clean their places 
themselves. Should they only play cards and dice and gamble 
or simply remain idle? I know there is not enough fcxjd and 
water for them. But if for that reason they start refusing to do 
any work, they will fall a prey to vices. And then there are 
not just half a dozen persons in those camps. Thousands are 
living in those camps. No one can say when they will be able 
to return to their homes. We shall certainly provide food for 
them; but let them at least do some work to earn it. They can 
start by cleaning their camps and then offer to do other jobs 
like spinning, weaving, carpentry, smithery, tailoring, etc. 
There are plenty of things one can find to do in India. These 
people may have been millionaires yesterday; but today they 
have lost their millions. Such things happen often in the world. 
Then it becomes necessary to begin afresh and start working. 
If somebody corner and says that he was once a millionaire 
and cannot work, all our plans will be upset. We cannot then 
succeed. Very respectfully I would like to say that we cannot 
proceed that way. 

Whatever work we carry' on should be ideal from every 
point of view. It should be clean and there should be nothing 
shoddy. Let me tell you that our difficulties are likely to be 
solved to a great extent if people do their own work. And if 
we get absorbed in our woik our anger will also subside. The 
desire for revenge in our hearts will also die c^ut. Goodness lies 
in recognizing evil as evil and then meeting it with goodwill. 
Therein lies the good oi the country. We will not inflict suf- 
fering on anyone but will try to make others happy by under- 
going hardships ourselves. If we do this, we shall be acting not 
only for the good of India but of the world. loday the world 
is watching how India is conducting herself. Now is the real 
moment of our test. Wc have attained independence. What 
are we going to do now.-^ 

Speech at Prayer Meeting ^H.) 

Prarthana Pravachan, Vol I, pp. 374 -b 
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33. FIRMNESS OF FAITH 

Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
October 22, 1947 

question: If we do not follow the conditions necessary for observing 
ahimsa all our lives, how can we find the strength for it at times of 
crisis? You tell us that we must maintain peace but how can peace 
be maintained? 

GANDHiji: I have said that this ahitf»sa was half-baked. Maybe 
God had cast a veil over my eyes. Nevertheless, I am becom- 
ing increasingly certain that if wc are to be happy, that is, if 
every man is to be happy and to see others happy, there is no 
other way. When one sees that one has made a mistake and 
sets about rectifying it without losing a single minute, one rises 
very high. But if one tries to hide the mistake, attempts in 
various ways to gloss over it, one degrades one’s character and 
one betrays one's dharma. No sin could be greatejf than this. 

Why do those who arc pacifists not keep themselves away 
from the rest.'^ I'hey can shape their life anew separately. Then 
their position will become stronger. It will also tesf their faith. 
But they should not remain inactive. As for me, even if 1 
should be left all alone I will cling to my principles. For this 
is the only non-violent way to battle with the terrible violence 
that confronts us. Maybe our countrymen will not agree. But 
that is no reason to believe that non-violence is ineffective. 
"J'he leason may be my own imperfection. If the faith of the 
satyagrahi is firm as a mountain, the satyagrahi should be able 
to prove that his w\ay alone is true. 

Discussion with Clhristians ("G.j 
Dilhiman Gandtiiji^ Vol. I, pp, 2 


34. NOTHING TO HIDE 


October 27, 1947 

We need hide something only if there is the slightest falsehood 
in us. A satyagrahi has nothing to conceal in his heart because 
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he intends to serve everyone. What is there to hide then? I 
know he* is not in a position to do anything; but he will at 
least carry my message to Jinnah. And what will he gain by 
deceiving me? In thought, word and deed I love the Muslims, 
Parsis and Jews and all mankind as much as I love the Hin- 
dus. 

Note to Manu Gandhi (G.) 

Dtlhiman Gandhtjt, Vol. I, p. 153 

* H S Suhrawdrcly 


35. LOYAI rV AND Sli} 


New Delhi, 
November 28, 1(^47 

A friend asked me the other day whether 1 shared the opmion 
often expressed that as between nationalism and religion, the 
former was superior to the latter. I said that the tw^o were 
dissimilars and that there could be no eoinparison between 
dissimilars. Each was equal to the other in its own place. No 
man who values his religion as also his nationalism tan barter 
away the one for the other Both are equally dear lu him. He 
renders unto Caesar that which is Caesai’s and unto God that 
which is God’s. And if Caesar, forgetting his limits, oversteps 
them, a man of God does not transfer his loyalty to another 
Caesar, but knows how to de d with the usurpation. A re- 
hearsal of this difficulty gave ris^ to satyag'^aha 

Take a homely illustration. Suppose I have mother, wife 
and daughter All the three must be equally dear to me in 
their own places. It is a vulgar error to think that a man is 
entitled to forsake his mother and his daughter for the sake of 
his wife. He dare not do the converse. And if any of the three 
oversteps her limits, the law of i>atyagtaha comes to his assist- 
ance for the restoration of the equilibrium of the three forces. 

‘No Comparison Possible’ 

Hanjan, 7 Dec. 1947 
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§ 3. Civil Disobedience 

36. CONSCIENCE AND THE LAW 

It would seem as if the action of both Houses of Parliament in 
passing the Bill to legalise the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
will convert the clergy of the Established Church into passive resis- 
ters of sorts. The Archbishop of Canterbury today issued a message 
in which he requested the clergy not to celebrate marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister although such unions are now recognised as 
legal by the law of the land. 

The Daily Press 


We have no desire to enter into the controversy as to whether 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is a reform in tne right 
direction or not. We have quoted the above-mentioned cable- 
gram in order to show that passive resistance is one of the 
most approved methods of securing redress in given circum- 
stances, and that it is the only course law-al)iding and peaceful 
men can adopt without doing violence to their conscience. 
Indeed, it would appear that it is a method they «iust adopt 
if they hav(' a conscience, and it revolts against particular 
legislation. It may be retorted that, between the passive re- 
sistance offered by British Indians in the Transvaal and that 
advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, there is no resem- 
blance. We demur and claim that, if it is lawful for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to disregard the deceased wife's sister 
relief legislation, it is much more so for British Indians to 
withhold submission to the Asiatic Registration Act. If there 
is no penalty provided by law to punish the clergy who may 
not recognize it, by refusing to perform a marriage ceremony, 
it should be doubly their duty to accept the law. But the 
Archbishc^p, in deliberately giving contrary advice, has 
brought into play a higher law, and that is the law dictated 
by conscience. Rightly c^r wrongly, His Grace believes that 
there is no warrant for such unions in the Bible and that, 
therefore, the Legislature has committed a breach of God’s 
law, which it would be irreligious for the clergy to counte- 
nance. In other words, he has recognized what Thoreau has 
said, that we should be men before we are subjects, and that 
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there is no obligation imposed upon us by our conscience to 
give blind submission to any law, no matter what force or 
majority backs it. 

Such is also the position of British Indians in the Transvaal. 
Law-abiding they are, and it will take away nothing from the 
certificate they have enjoyed so long by their now refusing to 
accept registration under the Asiatic I^aw, which their con- 
science rejects as degrading to their manhood and offensive to 
their religion. It is possible to carry the doctrine of passive 
resistance too far, but it is equally so with reference to the 
doctrine of obedience to law. We cannot give the dividing line 
in words more appropriate than those of Thoreau when, 
speaking of the American Government, he says: 


If one were to tell me that this was a bad Government because it 
taxed certain fcireign commodities brought to its ports, it is most 
probable that I should not make any adt> about it, for I can do 
without them. All machines have friction, and possibly this does 
enough good to counterbalance the evil At an> rate, it is a great 
evil to make a stii about it. But, when the fiu tion comes to have its 
machine, and oppression and jobbery are paramount, I say let us 
not have any sue h mac hine any longer 


In the Asiatic Registra ion Act, Biitish Indians have not only 
a law which has some evil in it, that is to say, using Thoreau’s 
words, a machine with friction in it, but it is evil legalized, or 
it represents friction with machinery provided for it. Resist- 
ance to such an evil is a divine duty w^hich no human being 
c'an with impunity disregard, and, as in the case ol the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, so in that of British Indians, it is their 
conscience that must decide, as it has already decided, 
whether to submit to the Asiatic Act or not, cost what it may. 


‘On the Duty of Civil Disobedience’ 
Indian Opinion^ 7 Sept. 1907 
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37. SUBMISSION TO THE PENALTY OF DISOBEDIENCE 

[Motihari,] 
April 18, 1917 

Mr. Gandhi appeared before the District Magistrate on Wednesday, 
the 1 8th instant. He read the statement printed below, and being 
asked to plead and finding that the case was likely to be unneces- 
sarily prolonged, pleaded guilty. The Magistrate would not award 
the penalty but postponed judgement till 3 p.m. Meanwhile he was 
asked to see the Superintendent and then the District Magistrate. 
The result was that he agreed not to go out to the villages, pending 
instructions from the Government as to their view of his mission. 
The case was then postponed up to Saturday, April 2 1 . 

With the permission of the Court, I would like to make a 
brief statement showing why I have taken the very serious 
step of seemingly disobeying the order made under Section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In my humble opiniop, 
it is a question of difference of opinion between the local 
administration and myself I have entered the country with 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national* service. I 
have done so in response to a pressing invitation to come and 
help the ryots, who urge they arc not being fairly treated 
by the indigo planters. I could not render any help without 
studying the problem. I have, therefore, come to study it with 
the assistance, if possible, of the administration and the 
planters. I have no other motive and I cannot believe that my 
coming here can in any way disturb the public peace or cause 
loss of life. I claim to have considerable experience in such 
matters. The administration, however, have thought differ- 
ently. I fully appreciate their difficulty, and I admit too, that 
they can only proceed upon information they receive. As a 
law-abiding citizen, my first instinct would be, as it was, to 
obey the order served upon me. I could not do so without 
doing violence to my sense of duty to those for whom I have 
come. I feel that I could just now serve them only by remain- 
ing in their midst. I could not, therefore, voluntarily retire. 
Amid this conflict of duty, I could only throw the responsi- 
bility of removing me from them on the administration. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that a person, holding in the 
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public life of India a position such as I do, has to be most 
careful in setting examples. It is my firm belief that in the 
complex constitution under which we are living, the only safe 
and honourable course for a self-respecting man is, in the 
circumstances such as face me, to do what I have decided to 
do, that is, to submit without protest to the penalty of diso- 
bedience. I have ventured to make this statement not in anv 
way in extenuation of the penalty to be awarded against me, 
but to show that I have disregarded the order served upon 
me, not for want of respect for lawful authority, but in obedi- 
ence of the higher law of our being the \oice of conscience. 

Statement Before the C'ourt’ 

The Leader, 22 Apr. 1917 


IN 38. civil DISOBFDIFNCE AND MASS S l/Hf./f I//( 


Bombay, 
April 18, 1919 

It is not without sorrow that I feel compelled to adsise the 
temporary suspension of civil disobedience. I give this advice 
not because I have less faith now in its (“fhcacy, but because 
I have, if possible, greater faith than before. It is iny percep- 
tion of the law of iatyagraha which impels me to suggest the 
suspension. I am sorry, '.hen I embarked upon a ma.ss move- 
ment, I underrated the forces of evil and I must now pause 
and consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst doing 
so, I wish to say that from a caref j1 examination of the tragedy 
at Ahmedabad and \hramgam, I am convinced that satvagraka 
had nothing to do with the violence of the mob and that many 
swarmed round the banner of mischief raised by the mob, 
largely because of their affection for Anasuyabai and myself. 
Had the Government in an unwise manner not prevented me 
from entering Delhi and so compelled me to disobey their 
order, I feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgam would 
have remained free from the horrors of the past week. In other 
words, satyagraha has neither been the cause nor the occasion 
of the upheaval. If anything, the presence of satyagraha heis 
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acted as a check even so slight upon the previously existing 
lawless elements. As regards events in the Punjab, it is admit- 
ted that they are unconnected with the satyagraha movement. 

In the course of the satyagraha struggle in South Africa, 
several thousands of indentured Indians had struck work. This 
was a satyagraha strike and therefore entirely peaceful and vol- 
untary. Whilst the strike was going on, a strike of European 
miners, railway employees, etc., was declared. Overtures were 
made to me to make common cause with the European strik- 
ers. As a satyagrahi, I did not require a moment’s considera- 
tion to decline to do so. I went further and for lear of our 
strike being classed with the strike of Europeans in which 
methods of violence and use of arms found a prominent place, 
ours was suspended and satyagraha from that moment came to 
be recognized by the Europeans ol South Africa as an hon- 
ourable and honest movement in the words of General 
Smuts, a constitutional movement. I can do no less at the 
present critical moment. I would be untrue to satyagraha^ i| I 
allowed it by any action of mine to be used as an occasion for 
feeding vioh'iue for embittering relations between the English 
and the Indians. Our satyagraha must therefore nci^ consist in 
ceaselessly helping the authorities in all the ways available to 
us as satyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness. We 
can turn the tragedies. going on before us to good account if 
we could but succeed in gaining the adherence of the massc^s 
to the fundamental principles of satyagraha 

Satyagraha is like a banyan tree with innumerable brandies. 
Civil disobedience is (3ne such branch, satya (truth) and ahimsa 
(non-violence) together make the parent trunk from which all 
innumerable branches shoot out We have lound by bitter 
experience that whilst in an atmosphere of lawlessness, civil 
disobedience found ready acceptance. Satya and ahimsa^ from 
which alone civil disobedience c'an worthily spring, have com- 
manded little or no respect. Ours then is a Herculean task, 
but we may not shirk it. We must fearlessly spread the doc- 
trine of satya and ahrmsa and then, and not till then, shall we 
be able to undertake mass satyagraha. 

My attitude towards the Rowlatt legislation remains un- 
changed. Indeed, I do feel that the Rowlatt legislation is one 
of the many causes of the present unrest. But in a surcharged 
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atmosphere, I must refrain from examining these causes. I he 
main and only purpose of this letter is to advise all satyagrahis 
to temporarily suspend civil disobedience, to give Government 
effective co-operation in restoring order and by preaching and 
practice to gain adherence to the fundamental principles men- 
tioned above. 

Press Statement on Suspension of Cii\il Disobedienc e 
The Hindu^ 2 1 Apr. 1919 


39. MASS CIVIL DisoBt on Ncr 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one oi the nu'inbiTs 
of the All-India Congress Committee. Not having leally ever 
tri^d it, everyone appeared to be enamoured of it from a 
mistaken belief in it as a sovereign remedy lor our present-day 
ills. I feel sure that it can be made such if we can produce the 
necessary atmosphere for it. For individuals there always is 
that atmosphere except when their civil disobedient e is certain 
to lead to bloodshed. I discovered this exception during the 
satyagraha days. But even so, a call may < *ome which one dare 
not neglect, cost what it may. I can clearly see the nine com- 
ing to me when I must refuse obedience to (‘very single State- 
made law, even though here may Vie a certainty ol bloodshed. 
When neglect of the call m^ans a denial of (iod, civil disobe- 
dience becomes a peremptory du'v. 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different footing. It can 
only be tried in a calm atmosphere. It must be the calmness 
of strength not weakness, of knowledge not ignorance. Indi- 
vidual civil disobedience may be and often is vicarious. Mass 
civil disobedience may be and often is s<*lfish in the sense that 
individuals expect personal gain from their disobedience. 
Thus, in South Africa, Kallenbach and Polak offered vicarious 
civil disobedience. They had nothing to gain. Thousands of- 
fered it because they expected personal gain also in the shape, 
say, of the removal of the annual poll-tax levied upon ex- 
indentured men and their wives and grown-up children. It is 
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sufficient in mass civil disobedience if the resisters understand 
the working of the doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country that I 
was arrested in South Africa when I was marching into a pro- 
hibited area with over two to three thousand men and some 
women. ^ ’I’he company included several Pathans and others 
who were able-bodied men. It was the greatest testimony of 
merit the Government of South Africa gave to the movement. 
They knew that we were as harmless as we were determined. 
It was easy enough for that body o^men to cut to pieces those 
who arrested me. It would have not only been a most 
cowardly thing to do, but it would have been a treacherous 
breach of their own pledge, and it would have meant rum to 
the struggle of freedom and the forcible deportation of every 
Indian from South Africa. But the men were no rabble. They 
were disciplined soldiers and all the better for being unarmed. 
Though I was torn from them, they did not disperse, nor did 
they turn back. They marched on to their destination till they 
were, every one of them, arrested and imprisoned. So far as 1 
am aware, this was an instance of discipline and non-violence 
for which there is no parallel in history. Without sifch rc'straint 
I sec no hope of successful mass civil disobedience here. 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the Government by 
huge demonstrations every time someone is arrested. On the 
contrary we must treat arrest as the normal condition of the 
life of a non-co-operator For we must seek arrest and im- 
prisonment, as a soldier who goes to battle seeks death. We 
expect to bear down the opposition of the (Jovernment by 
courting and not by avoiding imprisonment, even though it 
be by showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and im- 
prisoned en masse. Civil disobedience then emphatically means 
our desire to surrender to a single unarmed policeman. Our 
triumph consists in thousands being led to the prisons like 
lambs to the slaughter-house If the lambs of the world had 
been willingly led, they would have long ago saved themselves 
from the butcher’s knife. Our triumph consists again in being 
imprisoned for no wrong whatsoever. The greater our inno- 
cence, the greater our strength and the swifter our victory. 

As it is, this Government is cowardly, we are afraid of 
imprisonment. The Government takes advantage of our fear 
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of jails. If only our men and women welcome jails as health 
resorts, we will cease to worry about the dear ones put in jails 
which our countrymen in South Africa used to nickname His 
Majesty’s Hotels. 

We have too long been mentally disobedient to the laws of 
the State and have too often surreptitiously evaded them to 
be fit all of a sudden for civil disobedience. Disobedience to 
be civil has to be open and non-violent. 

Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful rebellion — 
a refusal to obey every single State-made law. It is certainly 
more dangerous than an aimed rebellion. Vnr it can never be 
put down if the civil resisters are prepaicd to face extreme 
hardships. It is based upon an implicit belief in the absolute 
efficiency of innocent suffering. By noiselessly going to prison 
a civil resister ensures a calm atmosphere. The wrongdoer 
wearies of wrong-doing in the absence of resistance. All plea- 
sure is lost when the \ictim betrays no resistance. A full grasp 
of the conditions of successful ci\il resistance is necessary at 
least on the part of the representatives of the people before we 
can launch out on an enterprise of such magnitude. The 
quickest remedies are always fraught with the greatest danger 
and require the utmost skill in handling them. It is my firm 
conviction that, if we bring about a successful boycott of for- 
eign cloth, we shall have produced an atmosphere that would 
enable us to inaugurate civil disobedience on a scale that no 
Government can resist I would therefore urge patience and 
determined concentratio*i on swadcshi upon those who are im- 
patient to embark on mass civil disobedience. 

‘Civil Disobedience’ 

Young India^ 4 Aug 192 1 

* Gandhi was aricsttd nrar Palmfoid on 6 Novcriibc r 1913^ 'V'hile leadint; men, 
women, and children into the I lansvaal on then ‘Or t tit 'laic h’ 


40. AUTHOR! I Y, FREEDOM, AND RESPONSIBILITY 

The next few weeks should see civil disobedience in full work- 
ing order in some part of India. With illustrations of partial 
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and individual civil disobedience the country has become fam> 
iliar. Complete civil disobedience is rebellion without the ele- 
ment of violence in it. An out and out civil resister simply 
ignores the authority of the state. He becomes an outlaw 
claiming to disregard every unmoral state law. Thus, for in- 
stance, he may refuse to pay taxes, he may refuse to recognize 
the authority of the state in his daily intercourse. He may 
refuse to obey the law of trespass and claim to enter military 
barracks in order to speak to the soldiers, he may refuse to 
submit to limitations upon the menner of picketing and may 
picket within the prescribed area. In doing all this he never 
uses force and never resists force when it is used against him. 
In fact, he invites imprisonment and other uses offeree against 
himself. This he does because and when he finds the bodily 
freedom he seemingly enjoys to be an intolerable burden. He 
argues to himself that a state allows personal freedom only in 
so far as the citizen submits to its regulations. 

Submission to the state law is the price a citizen pays for 
his personal liberty. Submission, therefore, to a state wholly 
or largely unjust is an immoral barter for liberty. A citizen 
who thus realizes the evil nature of a state is not satisfied to 
live on its sufferance, and therefore appears to the others who 
do not share his belief to be a nuisance to society whilst he is 
endeavouring to compel the state without committing a moral 
breach to arrest him. Thus considered, civil resistance is a 
most powerful expression of a soul’s anguish and an eloquent 
protest against the continuarcce of an evil state. Is not this the 
history of all reform? Have not reformers, much to the disgust 
of their fellows, discarded even innocent symbols associated 
with an evil practice? 

When a body of men disown the state under which they 
have hitherto lived, they nearly establish their own govern- 
ment. I say nearly, for they do not go to the point of using 
force when they are resisted by the state. Their ‘business’ as 
of the individual is to be locked up or shot by the state, unless 
it recognizes their separate existence, in other words bows to 
their will. Thus three thousand Indians in South Africa after 
due notice to the Government of the Transvaal crossed the 
Transvaal border in 1914 in defiance of the Transvaal immi- 
gration law and compelled the Government to arrest them. 
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When it failed to provoke them to violence or to coerce them 
into submission, it yielded to their demand. A body of civil 
resisters is, therefore, like an army subject to all the discipline 
of a soldier, only harder because of want of excitement of an 
ordinary soldier’s life. And as a civil resistance army is or 
ought to be free from passion because free from the spirit ol 
retaliation, it requires the fewest number of soldiers. Indeed 
one PERFECT civil resister is enough to win the battle of Right 
against Wrong. 

Though, therefore, the All-India Congress Committee has 
authorized civil disobedience by Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees on their own responsibility, I hope they will put due 
emphasis on the word ‘responsibility’ and not start civil dis- 
obedience with a light heart. Every condition must be given its 
full effect. T he mention of Hindu Muslim unity, non-violence, 
iwadeshi and removal of untouchability means that thty have 
not yet become an integral part of our national life. If an 
individual or a mass have still misgivings about Hindu Mus- 
lim unity, if they have still any doubt about the necessity of 
non-violence for the attainment of our triple goal, if they have 
not yet enforced swadeshi in its completenc.ss, if the Hindus 
among that mass have still the poison of untouchability in 
them, that mass or that individual are not ready for civil dis- 
obedience. Indeed it would be best to watch and wait whilst 
the experiment is being carried on in one area. Ri verting to 
the analogy of the army, those divisions that watch and wait 
are just as much co-op. ''ating actively as the division that is 
actually fighting. 

The only time, whilst the experiment is going on, that in- 
dividual civil disobedience may be resorted to simultaneously 
is when the Government obstruct even the silent prosecution 
of swadeshi. Thus if an order of prohibition is served upon an 
expert spinner going to teach or organize spinning, that order 
should be summarily disregarded and tht teacher should court 
imprisonment. But in all other respects, in so far as I can 
Judge at present, it will be best lor every other part of India 
scrupulously to respect all orders and instructions whilst one 
part is deliberately taking the offensive and committing a 
deliberate breach of all the unmoral state laws it possibly can. 
Needless to add that any outbreak of violence in any other 
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part of India must necessarily injure and may even stop the 
experiment. The other parts will be expected to remain im- 
movable and unperturbed, even though the people within the 
area of experiment may be imprisoned, riddled with bullets or 
otherwise ill-treated by the authorities. We must expect them 
to give a good account of themselves in every conceivable 
circumstance. 

‘The Momentous Is.sue’ 

Toung India, 10 Nov. 1921 


41 . THF RIGHT AND USE OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Swaraj, the Khilafat, the Punjab occupy a subordinate place 
to the issue sprung upon the country by the Government. We 
must first make good the right of free speech and free as.socia- 
tion before we can make any further progress towards our 
goal. The (iovernment would kill us if they could by a flank 
attack. 'I’o accept defeat in the matter of free speech and free 
association is to court disaster. If the Government is allowed 
to destroy non-violent activities in the country, however 
dangerous they may be to its existence, even the Moderates’ 
work must come to a standstill. In the general interest, there- 
fore, we must defend these elementary rights with our lives. 
We cannot be coerced into welcoming the Prince nor can we 
be coerced into disbanding volunteer associations or giving up 
any other activities which we may deem desirable for our 
growth. 

The safest and the quickest way to defend these rights is to 
ignore the rc'striction. We must speak the Truth under a 
shower of bullets. We must band together in the face of bay- 
onets. No cost is too great for purchasing these fundamental 
rights. And on this there can be no compromise, no parleying, 
no conference. W’ithdrawal of notifications of disbandment 
and prohibition orders and discharge of all who are impris- 
oned for non-violent activities must precede any conference or 
settlement. We must be content to die, if we cannot live as 
free men and women 
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I wish I could persuade everybody that civil disobedience 
is the inherent right of a citizen. He dare not give it up 
without ceasing to be a man. Civil disobedience is never 
followed by anarchy. Criminal disobedience can lead to it. 
Every State puts down criminal disobedience by force. It per- 
ishes, if it does not. But to put down civil disobedience is to 
attempt to imprison conscience. Civil disobedience can only 
lead to strength and purity. A civil resister never uses arms 
and hence he is harmless to a State that is at all willing to 
listen to the voice of public opinion. He is dangerous for an 
autocratic State, for he brings about its fall by engaging public 
opinion upon the matter for which he resists the State. Civil 
disobedience, therefore, becomes a sacred duly when the State 
has become lawle.ss, or which is the same thing, corrupt. And 
a citizen that barters with such a State shares its corruption 
or lawlessness. 

It is, therefore, possible to question the wisdom of applying 
civil disobedience in respect of a particular act or law; it is 
possible to advise delay and caution. But the right itself cannot 
lie allowed to be questioned. It is a birthright that cannot be 
surrendered without surrender of one’s self-respect. 

At the same time that the right of civil di.sobedience is 
insisted upon, its use must be guarded by all conceivable re- 
strictions. Every possible provision should be made against an 
outbreak of violence or general lawlessness. Its area as well as 
its scope should also be limited to the barest necessity of the 
case. In the present ca^e, therefore, aggressive civil disobedi- 
ence should be confined to a vindication of the right of free 
speech and free as.sociation. In other words, non-co-operation, 
so long as it remains non-violeni, must be allowed to continue 
without let or hindrance. When that position is attained it is 
time for a representative conference to be summoned for the 
settlement of Khilafat, the Punjab and iwaraj but not till then. 

‘The Immediate Issue’ 

Toung India, 5 Jan. iqaz 
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42. THE PRACTICE OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

We have, very often, said in Navajivan that civil disobedience 
may be practised not only towards those whom we regard as 
our enemies or those who regard us as enemies, but also to- 
wards those whom we regard as our friends or our elders. It 
is now time to apply this to the Congress. 'Fhe constitutional 
changes which it is necessary to bring about are stated else- 
where in this issue. Ordinarily, however, the Congress Com- 
mittee is not authorized to make these changes. They can be 
made only by amending the constitution. 'The Congress alone 
is authorized to amend it. This power is not vested in the 
Congress ("ommittee. The latter would have to make use of 
its extraordinary powers in order to do so. The use of such 
powers may also be ( ailed ‘civil disobedience’ of the law. Not 
only has every person and every organization the right to 
practise this if occasion arises, but it may become even their 
duty to do so. 

If we recognize the necessity of the reforms suggested by 
me, this is now our duty. This matter should certainly be 
discussed at the (Congress session. The rule which^permits the 
purchase of' yarn to be contributed must be annulled because, 
not only has spinning gained nothing by it but, on the con- 
trary, it has led to an increase in hypocrisy and falsehood. If 
the Congress Committee does not make this necessary change, 
it may be regarded as having failed in its duty, because the 
public will be wasting a few months. Perhaps, there would 
have been room tor difference of opinion on this subject if 
Deshbandhu had not died and if Lord Birkenhead had not 
made his speech; but there is no such room left now. It may 
be that some members of the Congress Committee do not 
accept the immediate necessity of making the change; in that 
case, they have no right to practise civil di.sobedience and, 
hence, I have stated that the Congress Committee can make 
such changes only by near, if not complete, unanimity. 

The necessity of making such changes is not a sufficient 
ground for offering civil disobedience. Those against whom it 
is offered must also be benefited by it. This condition is wholly 
fulfilled in this case as the above changes are necessary only 
for the benefit of the Congress. The second condition is that 
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those who practise such disobedience must bear no ill will. 
This is implied in its very name, as ‘civility’ is opposed to ill 
will. Moreover, how can there be any ill will when we only 
wish the Congress well? My purpose in writing this article is 
not to make anyone declare against his wishes that the con- 
stitution should indeed be changed. In this matter, too, all 
concerned should make use of their independent judgement. 
Those, too, who feel that changing the constitution in this 
manner by the Congress Committee would result in greater 
harm than good, they too should in duty oppose these changes 
being made by the Congress Committee, although they may 
accept the necessity for making them. 

Civil disobedience cannot -it should not- be practised 
because someone else asks us to do so. It sht)uld be practised 
only when it seems apptopriate to us; then alone is it worth 
the name, then alone it is worth practising. This is because 
human beings do not have strength to do a thing about which 
they are themselves not convinced, and civil disobedience re- 
lies for its success solely on the strength of the individual. 

The chief purpose of writing this article is to de.scribe the 
circumstances in which civil disobedience may be practised. I 
regard my.self as an expert on the subject, I regard it as my 
own independent discovery, and I look upon it as my dharma 
to show from time to time its applicability and its limitations. 
Not only am I totally unconcerned whether the changes are 
made or not but I regard them as harmful if everyone does 
not exercise his independent judgement. This criticism applies 
particularly to those who regard themselves as my followers. 
I do not approve of blind worship. I am very much opposed 
to it. Swaraj cannot be secured by it and, if secured, cannot be 
maintained. Hence I would like to get work out of my ‘follow- 
ers’ so as to utilize also their intelligence. If we make the above 
changes intelligently and honestly practise them, I expect very 
good results to follow. 

‘Civil Disobedience in the Congress’ (G.) 

Navajivan, 2 Aug. 1 925 
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43. TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


Ahmedabad, 

January 22, 1930 

The great trial of strength in this countr>' is at hand. Events 
now depend entirely on the British Government, for we shall 
not in any (iicumstanccs, now 01 in the future, participate in 
any conference unless it is called to (onsider our complete 
secession from (ireat Britain. The day has pas.scd when we 
could accept anything less than tha*. 

We are engaged, as the worid must know, in a struggle for 
the absolute severance oi the present British connection and 
we shall not rest until that aim has been achieved. 

We have begun now. You shall find in every .section of the 
land millions of oui men and women in their cottages Spinning 
hour after hour. This means a nationwide boycott ol foreign- 
.spun cloths, and in time must mean the end ol British predom- 
inance in an indusirv which is the principal reason for the 
presc'ntc of your British troops in this country. 

\skfd to outline the details ol his plans loi the eitt‘cution ol his 
( /us.ide ol < j\il dtsoliedieiK e, (iaiidlii icphecl 

I am not yet sure of the form it will take. 1 have tome hc.re 
and in my sec lusion 1 hope to c'volve a plan of civil resistance 
which will not cause destruction or involve bloodshed, but 
which will be laige enough to make the impre.ssion I desire. 
That is all I am doing here, otherwise, as you can see, I am 
spinning 


He lapsed here into a long theoretical explanation of the necessity 
for careful prepaialion. He was not certain that the precise moment 
had aniveci which would ensure the success of this first step in the 
coming revolution, but it would be a guide the measure of its 
success would be a guide to him. He went on to explain: 

It is absolutely necessary for the person controlling such a 
movement to keep himself in tune with the voice of his follow- 
ers, and therefore he must be as impervious to' outside influ- 
ences as he has to be sensitive to every little thing that goes 
on within. 
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I asked Gandhi if it was not possible that he might yet be able to 
avoid the extreme measures to which he was proceeding. When he 
replied promptly in the affirmative and said that the slightest gesture 
from the British Government would work the miracle, I inquired 
what that gesture in his view should involve. He replied. 

Any real gesture from the British Government and the 
British people, or any unexpected combination, spontaneous 
and healthy among ourselves, w'hich would in itself constitute 
sufficient pressure to compel w'orld attention, and not merely 
the attention of the British people. 

That meant, of course, combinalion with extremists, but what 
kind of gesture from Britain'’ 

Supposing the British Cabinet v\eie t > sav lomoriow, ‘We 
are prepared to consider and further a scheme ol Indian in- 
dependence', and produce an atmosphere, as it can certainly 
do, congenial to the framing of such a scheme, that would 
automatically prevent any further preparation (or civil dis- 
obedience. 

Does not the proposed Round fable (\)nfer(‘iu< oflei yc'u an 
oppoitunity for full discussion in ihisiespect’ 

He answered with some emphasis 

No, not in any shape or form Because the Round T'ablc 
Confeience scheme so ii as I have understood it from au- 
thentic sources is designed to discuss anything between a form 
of government infinitely less th. n the present and Dominion 
Status. There is, for example, ^his proposition made by re- 
sponsible ex-officials that powers hitherto enjoyed by the 
people of India, such as they are now, should be taken away, 
because these critics actually suggest that we have proved 
ourselves unworthy of the powers. Therefore, such a Round 
Table Conference, where even the capacity of India for full 
freedom is in question, has no place for me whatever. It is 
entirely out of the question that I should attend. I can only 
attend a conference which is pledged not to consider how 
much power India should or should not enjoy, but to consider 
ways and means of framing a scheme of complete indepen- 
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dence. I'his is the only conference I couJd consider for a 
moment attending 

I asked C»andhi blunilv at this point whether he seriously believed 
his methods would frighten the British Government into subjection 
to his demands 

It all depends on the response of the people I am conhdent, 
but I am not certain I think the time is ripe now to formulate 
mv plans It is my own limitations that make it impossible for 
me to penetrate the surrounding darkness 

In othei words, the atmosphere lound me is depressing, and 
there are undoubtedlv forces of violence to be seen on the 
surface which I may not be able to control 

But, as I have said, true non-violence which I advocate 
might vet be able to circumvent and rise superior even to 
these fon es, but being myself an imperfec t instrument I may 
not f)e able readily to lay my hands on the proper form ol 
non-violc TK e which will meet these ciicumstances It is this 
menacing force of violence which threatens the land which 
must first be sterih/cd 

(landhi eniphasi/ed heie thal civil disobedience was the extreme 
limn of action that he would countenance declaring it to be the 
limit of non-violtnn , anvihing more involving a programme of vio- 
lence, to whu h lit would nevei be a pariv 

RepKing lo i lurihti cpieslion he said 

I he strength of the extiemists is not great today, but is 
gr owing 

But supposing the extremists got out of hand and the responsibility 
foi bloodshed becomes theirs, and therefore vours what then'* Sup- 
posing the British (fcwetnment aie then forced to take the action 
which the British public will demand of them, and they make arrests 
and arrest you what chen'* He replied solemnly 

I am not afraid of arrest and it is quite open for the British 
Government to precipitate the reign of violence as they have 
done in the past What the consequences then will be I cannot 
say but such a step would, m my opinion, be the sheerest folly 
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Then your view of the immediate future is whaf? 

The immediate future is, for a man so optimistic as I am, 
quite bright, but if I wTre to calculate the pros and cons and 
to enter into the arithmetic of the situation, I must confess 
that the problem is insoluble. I do not know what is going to 
happen. I am not in the happy position of a general who 
knows beforehand the whole of his plan, who works according 
to a time-table, and can profess to be able to forecast results 
with certainty. 

But I can assure you of this much. The trial of strength in 
India is now at hand. The outcome depends entirely on the 
British Government. 

There are two courses which they inav puisue. One way is 
the old panicky way which will lead to Dyerism, to fiightful- 
ness and mad repn-ssion, and then anarchy The othei course 
is the way of the wise man who reflects on his past sins, 
repents, and retraces his steps. Let us hope. 

Interview to the Daily Express 
1 he Sean Might, 12 Feh. 1930 


44. C:iVIL DISOBFDIRNC^F AND IHF SlRUCiCiLF FOR FRKKDOM 

1 o the many known an^' still more unknown English friends, 
I owe perhaps a word on the eve of what may end in being a 
life-and-death struggle. In spite of myself I tric'd to believe in 
the possibility of self-respc‘cting (^ongrc'ssmen attending the 
proposed Round Table Gonference. I had my doubts because 
I knew^ that the Congress, though it is admittedly the most 
representative organization in the country, had no adequate 
power behind it for vindicating its positi(>n. It could therefore 
be represented at the Conference, only if it knew that the 
British Government and people Tiad, either through a gen- 
erous impulse, or through the pressure of world opinion, de- 
cided to grant immediate Dominion Status, and that the Con- 
ference was to meet in order to discuss not arlything the 
different groups liked but to discover the contents of a Do- 
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minion Status constitution. The Viceroy made it clear in no 
uncertain terms that he could give no such assurance. Such 
being the case, consistently with its past declaration and with 
the national interest of which the Congress claims to be the 
principal trustee, clearly it could not allow itself to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. But it may be asked: Granting that 
the Congress could not in the circumstances be expected to 
send its representatives, where was the necessity for going from 
Dominion Status to independence? The answer is plain. Or- 
ganizations like men, if they are to command respect and 
grow, must have a sense of honour and must fulfil their prom- 
ises. Well, the Congress promised at Calcutta to change the 
creed to independence if Dominion Status was not forth- 
coming by the 31st of December 1929. It did not come nor 
was there any prospect of its coming for certain in the imme- 
diate future. The Congress therefore had no other course left 
open, if it was not ‘to commit suicide', but to declare its 
immediate ol)j<*clive to he complete independence instead of 
Dominion Status. 

But what is there intrinsically wrong in wanting indepen- 
dent e? It is not po.s.sihle for me to understand thi:f opposition 
from .sober Englishmen to the enunciation of an inalienable 
right of every nation to be independent except on the suppo- 
sition that even they, th^* sober Englishmen, do not want India 
to he free. 

‘But you an not (it for independence', say some. Surely it 
is for us to judge whether we are fit or not. And granting that 
we are not, there is nothing wrong or immoral in our aspiring 
after independence and in the attempt rendering ourselves 
fitter day by day. We shall never be fit being taught to feel 
helpl CSS and to rely upon the British bayonet to keep us from 
fighting among ourselves or fiom being devoured by our 
neighbours- If we have to go through the agonies of a civil 
war or a foreign invasion, it won’t be a new thing in the 
history of nations that have struggled for freedom. England 
has gone through both the experiences. After all freedom is 
not a hot-house growth. 

It is open to those English friends who are sincerely anxious 
for India’s welfare to assist India in her fight for freedom and 
on her terms. She knows best what she needs. Complete in- 
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dependence does not mean arrogant isolation or a superior 
disdain for all help. But it does mean complete severance of 
the British bondage, be it ever so slight or well concealed. The 
opposition, therefore, to the demand for immediate indepen- 
dence raises the strongest suspicions about the good intentions 
of those who have conceived the idea of the Conference. It 
must be clearly understood that the largest nationalist party 
in India will no longer submit to the position of a dependent 
nation or to the process of helpless exploitation. It will run 
any risk to be free from the double t urse. 

Is it not now intelligible why, notwithstanding its un- 
doubted risks, I am planning some sort of civil disobedience 
so as to get together all the non-violent forces and see if it 
stems the tide of onrushing violence.^ Hatred and ill will there 
undoubtedly are in the air. The> are bound sooner or later to 
burst into acts of fury if they are not anticipated in tinic The 
conviction has deepened in me that civil disobedience alone 
can stop the bursting of that fury. The nation wants to feel its 
power more even than to have independence. Possession of 
such power is independence. 

That civil disobedience may resolve itself into violent diso- 
bedience is, I am sorry to have to (onfess, not an unlikely 
event. But I know that it will not be the cause of it. Violence 
is there already corroding the whole body politic. Civil diso- 
bedience will be hut a purifying process and may bring to the 
surface what is burrowing under and into the whole body. 
And British officials, if -hey choose, may regulate civil diso- 
bedience so as to sterilize the forces of violence. But whether 
they do so, or whether, as many of us fear, they will, directly 
or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, provoke violence, 
my course is clear. With the evidence 1 have of the condition 
of the country and with the unquenchable faith I have in the 
method of civil resistance, I must not be deterred from the 
course the inward voice seems to be leading me to. 

But whatever I do and whatever happens, my English 
friends will accept my word, that whilst I am impatient to 
break the British bondage, I am no enemy of Britain. 

‘To English Friends’ 

Toung India^ 23 Jan. 1930 
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45. RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

‘hate dissolves IN THE PRESENCE OF LOVE.*^ 

In the opinion of the Working Committee civil disobedience should 
be initiated and controlled by those who believe in non-violence for 
the purpose of' achieving puma swaraj as an article of faith, and as 
the Congress contains in its organization not merely such men and 
women, but also those who accept non-violence as a policy essential 
in the existing circumstances in the country, the Working Com- 
mittee welcomes the proposal of Mahatma (iandhi and authorizes 
him and those working with him who believe in non-violence as an 
article of faith to the extent above indicated to start civil disobedi- 
ence as and when they desire and in the manner and tc^ the extent 
they decide. The Working Ckmunittc'e trusts that when the cam- 
paign is actually in action all Congressmen and others will extend 
to the civil resisters their full co-operation in every wa) possible, and 
that they will observe and prc'seive complete non-violence notwith- 
standing an) provocation that may be offered. The Working Com- 
mittee further hopes that in the event of a mass movement taking 
place, all those who an* rendering voluntary co-operation to the 
Covernment, such as lawyers, and tho.se who are receiving so-callc‘cl 
benefits from it, such as students, will withdraw their To-operation 
or renounce benefits as the case may lie, and throw’ thcmiselves into 
the final struggle for freedom. The Working Cciminiltee trusts, that 
in the event of the leaders being arrested and imprisoned, tho.se who 
are left behind and have the spirit of sacrifice and service in them, 
w'ill call) on the C()ngrc‘ss organization, and guide the movement 
to the bc’st of then <ibilitv. 


rhis re.solutioii^ of the Working (Joinrnittec' gives me my 
charter of freedom if it also binds me in the tightest chains. It 
is the formula of which I have been in search thc'se long and 
weary month.v For me the resolution is not so much a political 
as a religious effort. My difficulty was fundamental. I saw^ that 
I could not work out ahimsa through an organization holding 
a variety of mentalides. It could not be subject to the decision 
of majorities, lo be cemsistent with itself, it might have to be 
inconsistent with the whole w'orld. 

A person who has a choice before him is ever exposed t<^ 
temptation. The instinct of those, therefore, with whom non- 
violence is a policy, when tempted by violence, may fail them. 
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That of those who have no remedy but non-violence open to 
them can never fail them if they have non-violence in them in 
reality. Hence the necessity for freedom from Congress control 
And I was thankful that the members of the Working Com- 
mittee saw the utter correctness of my position. 

It is to be hoped that no one will misunderstand the posi- 
tion. Here there is no question of superiority. Those who hold 
non-violence for the attainment of freedom as an article of 
faith are in no way superior to those with whom it is a mere 
policy, even as there is no such inequality between brown men 
and yellow men. Each acts according to his lights. 

The responsibility devolving on me is the greatest I have 
ever undertaken. It was irresistible. But all will be well, if it 
is ahimsa that is guiding me. For the seer who knew what he 
gave to the world has said, 'Hate dissolves in the presence of 
ahtmsa" Fhe true lendering of the word in English is lov(‘ or 
charity. And does not the Bible say: 

Love wurketh no ill to his neighbour, 

Believeth all things, 

Hopeth all things, 

Never faileth.** 

Civil disobedience is soinelinies a peremptory demand ol 
love. Dangerous it undoubtedly is, but no more than the en- 
circling violence. C"i\il disobedience is the only non-violent 
escape from its soul-de'^^roying heat The danger lies only in 
one direction, in the outbreak of violence side by the side with 
civil disobedience. If it does I know now the way; not the 
retracing as at the time of Bardoli. 'Fhe struggle, in freedom’s 
battle, of non-violen< e against violeru e, no matter from what 
quarter the latter comes, must continue till a single represen- 
tative is left alive. More no man can do, to do less would be 
tantamount to want of laith. 

'Never Faileth' 

I'oung India, 20 Feb. 1930 


' Ahtmsa Prathishtavom 7 at Sanmdhau Vafratyagakn, Pafanjah’s 7 o^adar shanam^ 11, yy 

* Adopted on 15 Fcbiuar) 1Q30 at Ahmedabad 

* Corinthians 1, xiii. 
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46. LOYALTY AND DISLOYALTY 


There is no halfway house between active loyally and active 
disloyalty. There is much truth in the late Justice Stephen’s 
remark that a man to prove himself not guilty of disaffection 
must prove himself to be actively affectionate. In these days 
of democracy there is no su(h thing as active loyalty to a 
person You are therefore loyal or disloyal to institutions. 
When, therefore, you are disloyal you seek not to destroy per- 
sons but institutions. The present S^ate is an institution which, 
if one knows it, can never evoke loyalty. It is corrupt Many 
of its laws governing the conduct of persons are positively 
inhuman. Their administration is worse. Often the will of one 
person is the law. It may safely be said that there arc as many 
rulers as there are districts in this country These, called Col- 
lectors, combine in thc'ii own persons the executive as well as 
the judicial func lions. Though their ac ts are suppos(*d to be 
governed by laws in themselves highly delective, these rulers 
arc often capricious and regulated by nothing but their own 
whims and fancies 'Fhey represent not the interests of the 
people but those of their foreign masters or piincipals. Tlu^e 
(nearly three hundred) men form an almost secret eorpora- 
tiori, the most powerful in the world. 'Fhev are required to 
find a fixc'd minimum of revenue, they have therefore cjften 
been found to be most unserupulous in their dealings with the 
pc'ople 

This system ol government is confessedly basc'd upon a mer- 
ciless exploitation of unnunibeted millions of the inhabitants 
of India. From the village Headmen to their personal assist- 
ants these satraps have created a class of subordinates who, 
whilst they cringe before their foreign masters, in their con- 
stant dealings w^ilh the people act so irresponsibly and so 
harshly as to demoralize them and by a system of terrorism 
render them incapable of resisting corruption. It is then the 
duty of those who have realized the awful evil of the system 
of Indian Government to be disloyal to it and actively and 
openly to preach disloyalty. Indeed, loyalty to a State so cor- 
rupt is a sin, disloyalty a virtue. 

The spectacle of three hundred million people being cowed 
down by living in the dread of three hundrcci men is demor- 
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alizing alike for the dcspotst as for the \dctims. It is the duly of 
those who have realized the evil nature of the system, however 
attractive some of its features may, torn from their context, 
appear to be, to destroy it without delay. Il is their clear duty 
to run any risk to achieve the end. 

But it must be equally clear that it would be cowardly for 
three hundred million people to seek to destroy the three 
hundred authors or administrators of the system. It is a sign 
of gross ignorance to devise means of destroying these admin- 
istrators or their hirelings. Moreover they are but creatures of 
circumstances. The purest man entering (he system will be 
affected by it and will be instrumental in propagating the evil. 
The remedy therefore naturally is not being enraged against 
the administrators and therefore hurting them, but to non- 
co-operalc with the systf'm by withdrawing all the voluntary 
assistance possible and refusing all its so-called benefit-. A 
little reflection will show that civil disobedience is a necessary 
part of non-co-operation. You assist an administration most 
effectively by obeying its orders and decrees. An evil admiii- 
isiration never deserves such allegiance. Allegiance to it means 
partaking of the evil. A good man will therefore resist an evil 
system or administration with his whole soul. Disobedience of 
the law of an evil State is therefore a duty. X^ioh iit disobedi- 
ence deals with men who can be replaced. It leaves the evil 
itself untouched and often accentuates it. Non-violent, i.e., 
civil, diMibedience is the only and the most successful remedy 
and is obligatory upon Mm who would dissociate himself from 
evil. 

There is danger in (ivil disobedience only because it is still 
only a partially tried remedy ard has always to be tried in an 
atmosphere surcharged with violence. For when tyranny is 
rampant much rage is generated among the victims. It 
remains latent because of their weakness and bursts in all its 
fury on the slightest pretext. Civil disobedience is a sovereign 
method of transmuting this undisciplined life-destroying latent 
energy into disciplined life-saving energy whose use ensures 
absolute success. The attendant risk is nothing compared to 
the result promised. When the world has become familiar with 
its use and when it has had a series of demonstrations of its 
successful working, there will be less risk in civil disobedience 
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than there is in aviation, in spite of that science having 
reached a high stage of development. 

‘Duty of Disloyalty’ 

Young India, 27 Mar. 1930 


47 . civil. RESISTANCE AND DISOBEDIENCE 

June 4, 1934 

‘Civil resistance' is a wider term, and also indicative of respect. 
Civil disobedience is not necessarily an accurate expression of 
the attitude indicated in ‘civil resistance'. ‘Civil di.sobcdience’ 
may also indicate an attitude of the mind. The term ‘civil 
disobedience' was first used by Thoreau. 1 didn’t like it 
because it didn’t suggest all that I had in mind. Looking for 
a new phrase, I fixed upon ‘civil resistance'. I'he current 
phrase was ‘pa.ssive resistance'. But my way of resistance or 
th(‘ force which I had in mind was not passive. It was active, 
but ‘a(live’ might also mean violent. The word ‘cit^if suggests 
nothing but iion-\'iolence. I, therefore, joined it wdth ‘resist- 
ance'. 

file pledge taken at ;he start of the Dandi March certainly 
did not mean that I would remain in jail till swaraj was won. 
Nor is it always in our hands to be in jail. 

If the Yeravda Pact required a change in the Award^ by 
the (Government, it also required the people to discharge their 
debt to Harijans. Because the (xovernment was aware of this 
condition, it was by implication bound to give me facilities for 
fulfilling it. The Government had accepted a similar argument 
during my first term of imprisonment and given me the neces- 
sary^ concession. I'his correspondence has been published. 
How can they go back on it now? 

I have had no hand in Jamnalalji’s appointment. But I 
approve of it. The post of .secretary was not filled because one 
secretary is out. If nobody was available, even that post would 
have had to be filled. There is no principle involved in such 
matters, the only criterion being propriety. What is wrong in 
the same person being President and 'Preasurer? 
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What you say concerning the Parliamentary Board is cor- 
rect. The priest ministers at the wedding, but cannot help the 
partners to run their home. If we let ourselves be seen as we 
are some day we shall become what we ought to be. 

Now nothing till the 14th. However, if there is anything 
special 1 will write or ask somebodv to write. 

Lettei to Mathuradas I'rikiimji ^(i.l 
Bapuni Prasadi, pp. 146 7 

* (Icmiinundl Avwaid 


48. RKADINKSS FOR CIVIL DISOBFOIENCK 


New l)<*lhi, 
April 1939 

A ( Icar understanding of the suspension of civil disobedience 
in the States is necessary if the people arc to reap the full 
benefit of it. One result not unexpected seems to have been 
that some States have stiffened their attitude and are resorting 
to repression they had not perhaps thought of before suspen- 
sion. Where this happens there is no cause for losing heart. 
RcprcNsion itself affords a training in satyaffraha, even as an 
unsought war affords a training for the soldier. Satyagrahis 
should discover the cao es of repression. I'hey will find that 
repressed peof>le are easily frightened by the slightest show of 
force and are unprepared for suffering and self-sacrifit e. 'Phis 
is then the time lor learning the first lessons of satyagraha. 
Those who know anything of this matchless force should teach 
their neighbours to bear repres.sion not weakly and helplessly 
but bravely and knowingly. Thus, for example, a State de- 
clares an association illegal. The members may submit either 
because of fear of punishment or knowingly because they do 
not yet wish to offer civil disobedience. In the latter case, they 
husband their energy and develop the will to resist non- 
violently. Individual members of the association will still carry 
on activities that may not be regarded as in themselves illegal. 
They will also carry on constitutional agitation to secure legal 
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recognition for their organization. And if in spite of voluritar- 
ily working within the four corners of the local laws workers 
are arrested or othenvise ill-treated, they would cheerfully 
submit to the sufferings involved. So doing they will examine 
themselves whether they bear any ill will or anger towards 
their persecutors, they will ask themselves whether they feel 
the presence of God as their true Helper and Guide in their 
difficulti("s. Indeed such training if properly and persistently 
taken will generate in the learners a power of calm, non- 
violent resistance which in itself will become invincible and 
therefore may render further effort by way of civil disobedi- 
ence wholly unnecessary. 

I am afraid I must plead guilty to being over-confident and- 
hasty in launching previous civil disobedience campaigns. No 
harm seems to have accrued to the country because I had 
always my hand on the pulse of the country and, thank God, 
had no hesitation in retracing the step taken if I scented dan- 
ger or disiovered an error of judgement or calculation. This 
much harm must, however, be admittc'd. The people having 
become usc‘d to laxity about previous preparation now find it 
irksome to conform to the strictness in the observaftce of the 
unexciting rules of preparation And yet they are much the 
most important part of satyagiaha training. Potent and active 
non-violence c annot be -«f'uliivatt'd unless the candidate goes 
through the* necessary stages which rc‘quire a lot of plodding. 
If, however, I have sucveedecl in showing that repression, if 
properly understood, evokes natural and spontaneous resist- 
ance in a satyagrahK perhaps this knowledge will rob the con- 
strue live effort and the waiting of their seeming insipidity. 
Indeed tfie fact that these things appear insipid betrays want 
of appreciation of satyagraha and the beauty and efficacy of 
non-violence. In other words, the spirit of satyagiaha has not 
sunk deep and violence still lurks even though unconsciously 
in the seeker’s breast. 

1 hope, therefore, that repression, wherever it is resorted to, 
will not depress the repressed people but will accelerate the 
pace of the constiuctive effort. It is necessary so far as it is 
possible to convince the powers that be of our absolutely 
non-violent intention. Such conviction is half the battle won. 
In order to carry this conviction home there must be sufficient 
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curb 'on our speech and writing as our action must be non- 
violent beyond doubt. 

‘The States’ 

Hartjan, 8 Apr. 1 939 


49. MASS Civil. DISOBEDIFNCE, DISCIPLINE, AND TIMING 

Sevagram, 
March 5, 1940 

Eveiybody is asking me not whether but when I am to call 
ihe country to civil disobedience. Some of my questioners are 
the most sober among co-workers. To them the Patna resolu- 
tion has no other meaning than that the struggle’s coming is 
a question of days. It is proof that the country, or that part of 
it that has hitherto taken part in the struggle for freedom, is 
tired of waiting and suspense. It is heartening to think that 
there are in the country so many persons who count no sacri- 
fice too dear for gaining independence. 

While, therefore, I admit e the zeal of my questioners, I 
must warn them against being impatient. There is nothing in 
the resolution to warrant the belief that the atmosphere is 
suitable for declaring civil disobedience. It will be suicidal to 
declare it when there is so much indi.scipline and violence 
within the Congress itself Congressmen w'ill make a serious 
mistake if they do not gi' e full weight to my words. 1 cannot, 
will not, start mass civil disobedience so long as I am not 
convinced that there is enough discipline and enough non- 
violence in Congress ranks. The apathy about the Construc- 
tive Programme, i.e., spinning and sales of khadt, I take to be 
positive signs of unbtlief Battle through such instruments is 
foredoomed to failure. Such persons should know that 1 am 
not their man. If there is no hope of attaining the necessary 
measure of discipline and non-violence, it would be better to 
let me retire from leadership. 

Let it be clearly understood that I cannot be hustled into 
precipitating the struggle. They err grievously who think that 
I can ever declare civil disobedience, having been driven there- 
to by the so-called leftists. I make no such distinction between 
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rightists and leftists. Both are my co-workers and friends. He 
will be a bold man who can with any measure of certainty 
draw the line of demarcation between leftists and rightists. 
Congressmen and non-Congressmen should also know that, 
even if the whole country were to turn against me, I must, 
when the time comes, fight single-handed. The others have or 
may have weapons besides non-violence. I have no choice. 
Being the author of non-violent technique in the political field, 
I am bound to fight when I feel the urge from within. 

It is inherent in the technique th.U I never know the time- 
table in advance. The call may come at any time. It need not 
be described as from God. 'Fhe inner urge is a current phrase 
easily understood. Everybody sometimes acts upon the inner 
urge. Such action need not always be right. But there is no 
other explanation possible for certain actions. 

The thought often comes to me that it would be a good 
thing if the Congress could forget me I do sometimes feed that 
with my strange views of life I am a misht in the (Congress 
Whatever special qualifications I may possess and for which 
the Congress and the country ma\ ha\c use can perhaps be 
better utili/c‘d if I weie wholly cut off from the Congress. But 
I know that this severance cannot be brought about mech- 
anically oi violently. It will come in its own time, if it has to 
come Only Congressmen should know my limitations and 
should not be surprised oi grieved if they find me stiff and 
unbending I ask them to believe me when I sa) (hat I am 
incapable of acting without the fulhlmeiit cjf the conditions 
laid down lor dec lanng mass civil disobedience 

‘When'*’ 

Ihinjan^ q Mar ic)4<) 


50. cavil niSOBEDIFNC.t AND AC.IIVE NON-VIOL LNC:E 

Sevagram, 
May 28, 1940 

rhe reader wall find in another column Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia’s plea for immediate civil disobedience. I endorse his 
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prescription for ensuring world peace. For enforcing the ac- 
ceptance of his prescription he would have immediate civil 
disobedience. Here I must join issue. If Dr. Lohia subscribes 
to my conception of the working of non-violence, he will at 
once admit that the present is no atmosphere for influencing 
the Britisher in the right direction through civil disobedience. 
Dr. Lohia agrees that the British Government should not be 
embarrassed. I fear that any step towards direct action is 
bound to cause them embarrassment. If I start now, the whole 
purpose of civil disobedience will be defeated. 

I would unhesitatingly declare civil disobedience if the 
country was demonstrably non-violent and discipliru*d. But 
unfortunately we have many groups outside the Congress who 
believe in neither non-violence nor civil disobedience. In the 
Congress itself there are all shades of opinion about the effi- 
cacy of non-violenve. Congressmen who believe in the applica- 
tion of non-violence for the defenc e of India can be counted 
on the finger-tips. 'Though we have made great strides towards 
non-violence, we have not arrived at a stage when we can 
hope to be unconquerable. An> false step at the present time 
may end in the loss of the great moral pr(^tige the Congress 
has gained. We have sufficiently demonstrated that the (k)n- 
gress has done with imperialism, and that it will not be satis- 
fied with anything less than the unfettered right of sell-detc*r- 
mination. 

If the British Government will not suo rnotu declare India as 
a free countiy having ^ ’C light to determine her own status 
and constitution, I am of opinion that we should wait till the 
heat of the battle in the heart of the Allied countric's subsides and 
the future is clearer than it is. We do not seek our indepen- 
dence out of Britain's ruin. That is not the way cjf non-violence. 

But we shall have many opportunities of demonstrating our 
power if we really have it. We can make it felt at the lime of 
peace which must come whichever partv wins. 

Have we got the power.'^ Is India at ease without having 
up-to-date arms.'* Does not India teel helpless without the abil- 
ity to defend herself against aggression? Do even Congressmen 
feel secure? Or do they not feel that for some years to come at 
any rate India will have to be hc'lped by Britain or some other 
Power? If such is our unfortunate plight, how can w^e hope to 
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make an effective contribution towards an honourable peace 
after the war or universal disarmament? We must first demon- 
strate the efficacy of non-violence of the strong in our own 
country before we can expect to influence the tremendously 
armed Powers of the West. 

But many Congressmen are playing at non-violence. They 
think in terms of civil disobedience anyhow meaning the filling 
of jails. This is a childish interpretation of the great force that 
civil disobedience is. I must continue to repeat, even though 
it may cause nausea, that prison-gOLig without the backing of 
honest construe tive effort and goodwill in the heart for the 
wrongdoer is violence and therefore forbidden in satyagraha. 
Force generated by non-violence is infinitely greater than the 
force ol' all the arms invented by man’s ingenuity. Non-vio- 
lence, therefore, is the decisive factor in civil disobedience. At 
this the most critical moment in India’s history, I will not 
play with (he force whose hidden possibilities I have been 
humbly trying to explore now' for nearly half a century. For- 
tunat(‘ly in the last resort I have myself to fall back upon I 
have been told (hat people cannot be non-violent overnight 
I have never contended they can. But I have heTd that by 
proper training they can be if they have the w'ill. 

Active non-violence is necessary for those who will offer 
civil disoliedience, but the w ill and proper training are enough 
for the people to co-operate with those who are chosen for 
civil disobedi(‘n( e. The constructive work prescribed by the 
fiongress is the pr(»per training. Given the preparation, the 
C’ongress will make perhaps the most effective contribution 
towards ending the war in the right way. Disarmament of 
India though compulsory in origin, if it is voluntarily adopted 
by the nation as a virtue and if India makes a declaration 
that she will not defend htrself with arms, tan materially 
influence the European situation. T hose, therefore, who wish 
to see India realize her destiny through non-violence should 
devote every ounce of their energy towards the fulfilment of 
the Constructive Programme in right earnest without any 
thought of civil disobedience. 

‘Not Yet’ 

Hanjan, i June 1940 
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5 1 . CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

Sevagram, 
October 15, 1940 

I have had three days’ discussion with the Working Com- 
mittee. During it I unfolded my plan of civil disobedience in 
so far as I was able to envisage it. Although I have sole charge 
of the campaign, I could not think of taking the first step 
without consultation with the members of the Working Com- 
mittee. In non-violent action one has to carry the co-workers 
with one through the mind and the heart. I’here is no other 
way to enforce discipline or obedience to instructions. I must 
admit that it was not plain sailing for me. There was .ctubborn 
dissent from two members. I tried hard to carry conviction to 
them but I fear I failed. They will, howf'vcr, yield obedience 
so far as it is possible for them for the sake of discipline. The 
difference of opinion solely centred round the quantity of civil 
disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

I di-sclose this part of the discussion to show that my plan 
will fall short of the expectations of those whom the dissenters 
represent. I would simply say to them, ‘Wait patiently and see 
what happens. Carry out instructions to the best of your abil- 
ity. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels 
against it, you will serve the cause by set (‘ding and educating 
the people along your own lines. 'I’hat would be straight, 
brave and stimulating, in that the people will learn to appraise 
the value of different niethods. You will c ause confusion by 
preaching from the Congress platform anything contrary to 
the official programme, especially when the whole organiza- 
tion becomes like an army. It matters little whether one person 
offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such 
support as they may be called upon to do.’ 

The plan is simply this. Direct action will be commenced 
by Shri Vinoba Bhave and for the time being confined to him 
only. And since it is to be confirmed to individual civil disobe- 
dience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted by 
him as to exclude others directly or indirectly. But since it is 
concerned with freedom of speech, the public will be involved 
to an extent. It is open to them either to listen to him or not. 

But much will depend upon what the Government wish to 
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do. In spite of all attempts to confine civil disobedience to 
individuals and for the moment to one only, they can pre- 
cipitate a crisis by making it a crime to listen to him or read 
anything written by him. But I think and believe that they 
do not want to invite any trouble, though they hold them- 
selves in readiness to cope with every trouble that may face 
them. 

I ha\e discussed with Shri Vinoba various plans so as to 
avoid all unnecessary fric tion or risks. The idea is to make all 
action as strictly non-violent as is humanly possible. One 
man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it would be effective. One man’s 
non-violent action would be despised and ridiculed by the 
non-believer in it. In truth, while the eflect of a given violent 
action can be reduced to mathematical terms, that of non- 
violent action defies all calculation and has been known to 
falsify many that have been hazarded. How far I shall be able 
to present an example of unadulterated non-violence remains 
to be seen. 

Who is Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selec^ed.'^ He is 
an undergraduate having left college alter my return to India 
in 1915. He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the Ashram^ 
almost at its inception. He was among tlie first members. In 
order to lietter cjualif) himself he took one year’s leave to 
prosec^ute lurlhei studies in Sanskrit. And, practically at the 
same hour at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he 
walked into it without notice. I had forgotten that he was due 
to arrive that day. He has taken part in every menial activity 
of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking, though he has a 
marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted 
the largest part of his time to spinning in wdiich he has special- 
ized as very few^ have. He belic'ves in universal spinning being 
the central activity which will remove the povertv in the vil- 
lages and put life into their deadness. Being a born teacher he 
has been of the utmost assistance to Ashadevi^ in her develop- 
ment of the scheme of education through handicrafts. Shri 
Vinoba has produced a text-book taking spinning as the 
handicraft. It is original in conception. He has made scoffers 
realize that spinning is the handicraft par excellence which lends 
itself to being effectively used for basic education. He has 
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revolutionized /flM-spinning and drawn out its hitherto un- 
known possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no 
rival in all India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchability from his 
heart. He believes in communal unity with the same passion 
that I have. In order to know the best mind of Islam he gave 
one year to the study of the Koran in the original. He there- 
fore learnt Arabic. He ff)und this study necessary for cultivat- 
ing a living contact with the Muslims living in his neighbour- 
hood. 

He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to 
any sacrifice at his bidding. He is responsible for producing a 
) oung man^ who has dedicated himself to the service of lepers. 
'Fhough an utter stranger to medicine this worker has by 
singular devotion mastei(‘d the method of treatment of lepers 
and is now running several clinics for their care. Hund»eds 
owe their cure to his labours. He has now published a hand- 
book in Marathi for the treatment of lepers. Vinoba was for 
years Director of the Mahila Ashram in VVardha. His devotion 
to the cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near 
Wardha, and now he has gone still further and lives in 
Paunar, five miles from VVardha, frc>m where he has estab- 
lished contact with villages through the disciples he has 
trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of 
India. He is an accurate student of history. But he believes 
that real independence jf the villagers is impossible without 
the (Constructive Programme of which khadi is the centre. He 
believes that the cha7kha is the most suitable outward symbol 
of non-violence which has become an integral part of his life. 
He has taken an active part in the pievious satyagraha cam- 
paigns. He has nevei been in the limelight on the political 
platform. With many co-workers he believes that silent con- 
structive work with civil disobedience in ihe background is far 
more effective than the already heavily crowded political plat- 
form. And he thoroughly believes that non-violent resistance 
is impossible without a heart-belief in and practice of construc- 
tive work. 

Vinoba is an out-and-out war resister. But he respects 
equally with his own the conscience of those who, whilst not 
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being out-and-out war resisters, have yet strong conscientious 
objection to participation in the present war. Though Vinoba 
represents both the types, I may want to select another who 
will represent only one type, namely, conscientious objection 
to participation in the present war. 

It was necessary to introduce Vinoba at length to the public 
in order to justify my choice. This will perhaps be the last 
civil disobedience struggle which I shall have conducted. 
Naturally I would want it to bt as flawless as it can be. 
Moreover the Congress has declaim'd that it will avoid all 
avoidable embarrassment to the Government consistently with 
its own existence. For that reason too I have to strive to 
produce the highest quality irrespective of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail, as I must, if we do not represent the 
Congress, let alone the whole nation. And we shall certainly 
not represent either if they dej not give us full-hearted co- 
operation which is ceaseless pro.secution of the Constructive 
Programme. It is not vocal co-opetation that is required. It is 
co-operation in work that is needed. The signs of such co- 
operation will be phenomenal progress in spinning, complete 
disappearance of untouchability, an increasing friendliness be- 
tween communities, and an increasing sense of justice in every 
walk of life. Unless rock-bottom justice and equality pervade 
.society, surely there is no non-violent atmosphere. Above all 
there should be no civil disobedience but what is sanctioned 
by me. This is peremptory obligation binding on every Con- 
gre.ssman. If it is disregarded, there is no co-operation. The 
representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then 
challenged. And I can say with confidence that, if the full- 
hearted co-operation 1 want is forthcoming, not only will the 
issue of freedom of speech be decided in our favour but we 
shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, 
take me at my word. They will have lost nothing and will find 
that they had contributed greatly to the movement of freedom 
through truthful and non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface it is incredibly 
narrow -the right to preach against war as war or participa- 
tion in the present war. Both are matters of conscience for 
those who hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretension that 
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to all intents and purposes India is an independent country is 
at all true. If India is very much a dependency in fact as it is 
in law, whatever the British get from India can never be 
regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This 
battle of life and death cannot be won by impressed levies, 
however large. They may win if they have the moral backing 
of an India truly regarded as free. Non-violent Congre.ss can- 
not wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through arms sime 
it seeks to gain her own freedom not through arms but 
through unadulterated non-violence. And the Congress van- 
ishes if, at the crucial moment, it suppresses itself for fear of 
consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non-violence 
through non-violent means. So when we probe the issue deep 
enough we discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. 
If we vindicate that right, all is well with us. If we do not, all 
is lost. We cannot then win swaraj through non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind There is a part of 
India that is war-minded and will learn the art of war through 
helping the British. The Congress has no desire, therefore, to 
surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people 
of India that, if they will win swaraj through non-violent 
means, they may not co-operate militarily with Britain in the 
prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against partu ipation in the war is 
being denied to us, and we have to fight against the denial. 
Therefore, while that light will be exercised only by those 
whom I may select for the purpose, all the other activities of 
the Congress will continue as before unless the Government 
interfere with them 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much impor- 
tance to quality, 1 do not offer civil resistance myself I have 
already said that unlike as on previous occasions 1 do not wish 
to do so for the very good reason that my imprisonment is 
likely to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities than 
anything else the Congress can do. I want also to remain 
outside to cope with any contingency that may arise. My 
going to jail may be interpreted as a general invitation to all 
Congressmen to follow suit. They will not easily distinguish 
between my act and speech. Lastly, I do not know how things 
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will shape. I myself do not know the next step. I do not know 
the Government plan. I am a man of faith. My reliance is 
solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next He will 
make clear to me when the time for it comes. And who knows 
that I shall not be an instrument for bringing about peace not 
only between Britain and India but also between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for vanity 
by those who believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality 
greater than the fact that I am penning these lines. 

‘Civil Disobedience’ 

Harijan^ 2oOcf. 1940 


‘ On 7 June iqib 
* Ashcidevi Arvanayakam 
® Manohar Divan 


INDIVIDUAI AND MASS Civil DISOBEDIENCE 

Panchgani, 
[July] '29/30, 1944 

Ninth August is a great day and it is the dut\ of all to observe 
it. But that part of the resolution which speaks of mass civil 
disobedience cannot be brought into force because the auth- 
ority to put it into force was vested solely in me. Today I see 
no possibility of mass civil disobedience either according to 
that authority or according to circumstances. 

Mass civil disobedience is one thing and the exercise of 
citizen’s right and civil disobedience in pursuance of it is dil- 
ferent. The people have been exercising the right of defensive 
individual civil disobedience since 1920. People in general 
may not understand the difference between mass civil diso- 
bedience and civil disobedience for the defence of individual 
citizen’s rights. But it is necessary to know the differences. 

On such occasions as August g, people have to understand 
the difference, and exercise this right of individual civil diso- 
bedience for the defence of civil rights. In such places where 
it is necessary to take the permission of police for meetings, 
processions and such common civil rights, permission from the 
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police should be asked for. But, if such permission is not 
granted, people should exercise their civil right in spite of the 
refusal. 

Talk to Bombay Congress Leaders 
Chief Commissioner’s Office, Bombay 
File No. 3001/HP 

Courtesy: Government of Maharashtra 


53. ACTING ACCORDING lO ONE’s CAPACITY 

Mahahaleshwai , 
[Before 25 April 1945] 

In your place I vould not submit even ii I were to die But 
there is no one law for everyone. You should act solely accord- 
ing to your capacity. In any event seeing that you did not 
accept the notice, you should inform the authorities that you 
would not accept lestrictions save of your own conscience and 
that you fully believed in non-violence and truth. 

Letter to Ghanshvam Miic handaiii 
The Bombay Chronicle, 2b Api 1945 


§ 4. Kon-Co-operation 

'^4. THE SCOPE OF NON-CO-OPLRAriON 

Since there is no reason to hope that, belore August i, either 
the Khilafat issue will have been satisfactorily solved or a 
revision of the peace terms promised, we must get ready to 
start non-co-operation The Committer is making prepara- 
tions in this behalf. Meantime, the following can be done: 

1 . Not to subscribe to new loans. 

2. Not to register one’s name for recruitment in military or 
civil service. 

The Government has no right to occupy Mesopotamia. 
Mandate is in fact nothing but occupation. Moreover, accord- 
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ing to newspaper reports, the Arabs do not like even the sight 
of Indian soldiers there. Whether or not this is true, it is the 
duty of every Indian not to join such service. Those who go 
to Mesopotamia will be doing so merely for money. We must 
refuse to do this, if we do no more. 

Not only can it never be our duty to rule by force over the 
Arabs, but we, who do not wish to remain in slaxerv, cannot 
wish to make others slaves. 

Thus it behoves us not to subscribe to new loans and to 
refuse, from this very day, to offei ourselves as new recruits 
for service under the Government, especially for service which 
requires us to go to Mesopotamia. 

In addition, it is hoped that the following things will be 
done from August i onwards: 

1 . Titles and honorary positions will be renounced. 

2. Legislatures will be boycotted. 

3. Parents will withdraw their children from Government 
schools. 

4. Lawyers will give up practice and help people to settle 
their civil disputes among themselves. 

5. Invitations to Government functions, parties, etc., will 
be politely refused, non-co-operation being given as the sole 
reason for doing so. 

It is likely that this programme will be adopted from August 
i, if the Khilalat question is not settled. 

Lala Lajpat Rai^ has aiincjunced ncjn-co-opcration in the 
form of boycott of legislatures if Justice is not done in the 
matter of the Punjab. So we can now take it that the Punjab 
too has joined the Khilafat agitation. Just as on this issue 
Muslims should take the lead, in the matter of the Punjab the 
Punjabis themselves should take the lead. If the) do not adopt 
non-co-operation, one may say that the other part of India 
cannot do so either. 

We shall hope that Lalaji will not stop with boycott of 
legislatures. Until we win, we shall have to go on extending 
the scope of non-co-operation, and be ready to take the four 
steps suggested earlier. I am convinced, however, that we 
would win if the whole nation joins in boycotting legislatures. 

Three different views on the question of boycotting legisla- 
tures have been expressed: 
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1 . Not to start non-co-operation at all; 

2. to adopt non-co-operation after election to legislatures; 

3. to boycott legislatures from the very start. 

The first position is entirely opposed to non-co-operation. 
The second alone needs to be examined. I am convinced that 
it will be a waste of effort to try to enter legislatures and then 
to refrain from attending their sessions. It is a waste of money 
and time alike. I do not at all see the point of doing this. 
What if unworthy people get elected because we do not come 
forward? If sut h people enter the legislatures, the Government 
will not be able to run the government of an awakened people 
and it will be laughed at Moreover, if we join in the elections 
we shall not be able to show what real boycott can be. Our 
duty is so to educate public opinion opinion of the voters— 
that it will be impossible for anybody to get elected to legis- 
latures as their representatives. So long as there is lai k of 
understanding between the king and the subjects, to attend 
the king’s council is to strengthen his hands A king cannot 
govern at all if he is not able to carry any section of his 
subjects with him It follows from this that the fewer the sub- 
jects who co-operafe with him, the less will be his authority. 
Hence, foi those who accept non-co-operation, the total boy- 
cott of legislatures is the only right course. And .so I hope that 
those who arc busy trying to get elected to legislatures will 
give up the attempt foi the piesenl and address themselves to 
the more important work, that of educating public opinion on 
the Khilafat and the 1 unjab issues, and so serve the people 
that, when the time for entering legislatures comes, they will 
be bettei qualified in virtue of tl eir service. 

Now remain the other two suggestions which are likely to 
be .severel> critic i/cd The lawyers should, lor the time being, 
give up practice and intending litigants or those who find 
themselves dragged into litigation should boycott the courts 
and get their disputes settled through arbitration boards. It is 
my confirmed belief that every Government masks its brute 
force and maintains its control over the people through civil 
and criminal courts, for it is cheaper, simpler and more hon- 
ourable for a ruler that, instead of his controlling the people 
through naked force, they themselves, lured into slavery 
through courts, etc , submit to him of their own accord. If 
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people settle their civil disputes among themselves and the 
lawyers, unmindful of self-interest, boycott the courts in the 
interest of the people, the latter can advance in no time. I 
have believed for many years that every State tries to perpe- 
tuate its power through lawyers. Hence, though fully aware 
that 1 will be criticized for making this suggestion, I have no 
hesitation in putting it forward. 

What is tiue of lawyers is true of schools. Even without such 
momentous issues as those of the Khilafat and the Punjab, I 
would certainly, if I could, see to it that the present schools 
were completely abandoned and would provide the right kind 
of education for children on whom the future of India rests. 
But rny purpose at present in calling for a boycott of the 
schools is different; I want to show the Government by ren- 
dering the schools idle that, so long as justice is not done in 
regard to the Punjab and the Khilafat, co-operation with it is 
distasteful. I know that this suggestion will be visited with a 
good deal of ridicule. But, with the passing of time, people 
will realize that if they refused to crowd the (Jovernment 
schools, it would be impossible to run the administration. 
Lcx)k where we will all over the world, we shall find that the 
education imparled to the children is intended to facilitate 
smooth running ol the Government. Where the Government 
is c oncerned solely with public welfare, so is the educational 
system; where the Ciovernment is of a mixed kind -as in 
India the educational system is also calculated to confuse the 
intellect and is positively harmful. While making this sugges- 
tion I do not wish that the youth should be left altogether 
unprovided with education. Not for a moment dc' I wish 
people’s education to stop. But 1 believe that, even when the 
schools have been descrtc'd, we can look after people’s educa- 
tion all right. I know that the suggestions I have made are 
quite serious and I do not expect to be able to convince 
readers all at once I shall take up these subjects time and 
again and place my arguments before the public. 

‘Non-Co-operation' (G.) 

Navajivan^ ^]u\y ic^20 

^ i86f, 1928, sotial relornner and fournalist, president, Calcutta session ol the 
Indian National Coni* less, 1920 
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55. BLOODLESS NON-CO-OPERATION 

I have most carefully read the manifesto^ addressed by Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar and others dissuading the people 
from joining the non-co-operation movement. I had expected 
to find some solid argument against non-co-operation, but to 
my great regret I have found in it nothing but distortion (no 
doubt unconscious) of the great religions and history. Th*' 
manifesto says that ‘non-co-operation is deprecated by the 
religious tenets and traditions of our motherland, nay, of all 
the religions that have saved and elevated the human race’ 

I venture to submit that the Bhagavad Gita is a gospel of non- 
co-operation between forces of darkness and those of light. If 
it is to be literally interpreted, Arjuna representing a just cause 
was enjoined to engage in bloody warfare with the unjust 
Kauravas.* I’ulsidas® advi.se.s the Sant (the good) to shun the 
A'^ant (the evil-doers). The ^end-Avesta rcpre.sents a perpetual 
duel between Ormuzd and Ahriman, between whom there is 
no compromise. To say of the Bible that it taboos non-co- 
operation is not to know Jesus, a prince among passive resis- 
ters, who uncompromisingly challenged the might of the Sad- 
ducees and the Pharisees and for the sake of truth did not 
hesitate to divide sons from their parents. And what did the 
Piophet of Islam do? He non-co-operated in Mecca in a most 
active manner so long as his life was not in danger .ind wiped 
the dust of Mecca otf his feet when he found that he and his 
followers might have l elessly to perish, and fled to Medina 
and returned when he was strong enough to give battle to his 
opponents. 

The duty of non-co-operation with unjust men and kings is 
as strictly enjoined by all the religions as is the duty of co- 
operation with just men and kings. Indeed most of the scrip- 
tures of the world seem even to go beyond non-co-operation 
and prefer violence to effeminate submission to a wrong. The 
Hindu religious tradition, of which the manifesto speaks, 
clearly prov’cs the duty of non-co-operation. Prahlad^ disso- 
ciated himself from his father, Mirabai® from her husband, 
Bibhishan* from his brutal brother. 

The manifesto .speaking of the secular aspect says, ‘The 
history of nations affords no instance to show that it [non- 
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co-operation] has, when employed, succeeded and done good.’ 
One most recent instance of brilliant success of non-co-opera- 
tion is that of General Botha who boycotted Lord Milner’s 
reformed councils and thereby procured a perfect constitution 
for his country. The Dukhobours’ of Russia offered non-co- 
operation, and a handful though they were, their grievances 
so deeply moved the civilized world that Canada offered them 
a home where they form a prosperous community. In India 
instances can be given by the dozen, in which in little princi- 
palities the raiyats^ when deeply gi ieved by their chiefs have 
cut off all connection with them and bent them to their will. 
I know of no instance in history where well managed non- 
co-operation has failed. 

Hitherto I have given historical instances of bloodless non- 
co-operation. I will not insult the intelligence of the reader by 
citing historical instances of non-co-operation combined with 
violence, but I am free to confess that there are on record as 
many successes as failures in violent non-co-operation. And it 
is because I know this fact that I have placed before the 
country a non-violent scheme in which, if at all worked satis- 
factorily, success is a certainty and in which non-response 
means no harm. For if even one man non-co-operates, say, by 
resigning some office, he has gained, not lost. That is its ethical 
or religious aspect. For*'its political result naturally it requires 
polymerous support. I fear therefore no disastrous result from 
non-co-operation save for an outbreak of violence on the part 
of the people whether under provocation or otherwise. I would 
risk violence a thousand times than risk the emasculation of a 
whole race. 

‘Crusade Against Non-Co-operation’ 

Toung India, 4 Aug. 1 920 

* Siji[ned by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Gokuldas K. Parekh, Phiroze Sethna, C. 
V. Mehta, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, K. Natarajaii, H. P. Mody, Uttumlal K. Trivedi, 
B. C. Dalvi, Mawji Govindji, N. M. Joshi, Kanji Dwarkadas and others and pub- 
lished in The Bombay Chronicle^ 30 July 1920. 

* Sons of King Dhritarashtra and cousins of the Pandavas. 

® The great Hindi poet; author of Ramacharitamanasa^ a Hindi version of the Ra- 
mayana. 

* Devotee of Vishnu, was persecuted by his disbelieving father, the demon king 
Hiranyakashipu. Gandhi often spoke of him as the ideal satyagrahi. 
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® A medieval saint-poetess ol Rajasthan, queen of Mewar, she spent her days in 
devotions to Krishna, incurrinj? her husband's displcasuie 

• The virtuous brother ol Ravana He tned long and hard to convcit Ravana but 
failing in his aTtf*mpis, went over to Rama before the great battle began 

’ ‘Spini-wresiltts’, a non-conlormisi Russian sect which emigrated to Canada in 
i8q8 

" Tenants 


56. NON-CO-OPERATION AND SELF-SACRIFICE 

August 12, 1920 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, 

Like last year, I have to ask >our forgiveness that I should 
have to speak being seated. Whilst my voire has become 
stronger than it was last >ear, my body is still weak; and if 1 
were to attempt to speak to you standing, I could not hold on 
for \ery many minutes before the whole frame would shake. 
I hope, therefore, that you will grant me permission to speak 
seated. I have sat here to address you on a most important 
question, probably a question w^hose importance we have not 
measured up to now. 

But before I approach that question on this dear old beach 
of Madras, you will expect me you will want me to offer my 
tribute to the great departed, Lokamanya Tilak Maharaj. I 
w'ould ask this great assembly to listen to me in silence. 1 have 
come to make an appea. to your heart and to your reason and 
1 could not do so unless >ou were prepared to listen to what- 
ever I have to say in absolute silence 1 wish to offer my 
tribute to the departed patriot and I think that I cannot do 
better than say that his death, as his life, has poured new 
vigour into the country. If you were present as I was present 
at that great funeral procession, you would realize with me 
the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived for his country. 
The inspiration of his life was freedom for his country which 
he called swaraj\ the inspiration of his deathbed was also free- 
dom for his country. And it was that which gave him such 
marvellous hold upon his countrymen; it was that which com- 
manded the adoration not of a few chosen Indians belonging 
to the upper strata of society but of millions of his countrymen. 
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His life was one long sustained piece of sclf-sacrifice. He began 
that life of discipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 contin- 

ued that life up to the end of his day, and that was the secret 
of his hold upon his country. He not only knew w'hat he 
wanted for his country but also how to live for his country 
and how to die for his country. 

I hope then that whatever I say this evening to this vast 
mass of people will bear fruit in that same sacrifice lor which 
the life of Lokamanya 'Filak Maharaj stands. His life, if it 
teaches us anything whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson* 
that if we want to do anything whatsoever for our country, 
w'(* can do so not by speeches, however grand, eloquent and 
convincing th(‘y may be, but only by sacrifice at the back of 
every word and at the back of every act of our life. I have 
come to ask every one of you whether you aie ready and 
willing to give sufficiently for your country's sake, for your 
country's honour and for religion. I have boundless faith in 
you, the ( ili/ens ol Madras, and the people of this great presi- 
dency, a faith which I began to cultivate in the yt^ai 1893 
when 1 first made acquaintance with the Tamil labourers in 
South Africa, and I hope tJiat, in these hours of our trial, this 
province will not be second to any other in India, and that it 
will lead in this spirit of self-sac rilice and will translate every 
word into ac lion. 

NI'FD I or non-c:c3-(>ff ration 

What is this non-co-operation about wfiich you have heard 
muc'.h, and why do we want to offer this non-co-operation.'* I 
wish to go for the time being into the wdiy. Thc-rc are two 
things before this c'ountry. Thv first and the foremost is the 
Khilafat que^stion. On this the heart of the Mussulmans of 
India has become lacerated. British plt‘dges, given after the 
greatest deliberation by the Prime Minister of England in the 
name cjf the E.nglish nation, havT been dragged into the mire. 
I'hc promises given to Moslem India, on the strength of w hich 
the consideration that was accepted by the British naticjii was 
exacted, have been broken and the great religion of Islam has 
been placed in danger. The Mussulmans hold— and I venture 
to think they rightly hold - that so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled so long is it impossible for them to tender 
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whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British connection; 
and, if it is to be a choice for a devout Mussulman between 
loyalty to the British connection and loyalty to his Code and 
Prophet, he will not require a second to make his choice and 
he has declared his choice. The Mussulmans say frankly, 
openly and honourably to the whole world that if the British 
ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the pledges given 
to them and do not wish to regard with rc.spe(t the senti- 
ments of 70 millions of the inhabitants of India who profess the 
faith of Islam, it will be impossible for them to retain Islamic 
loyalty. 

It is a question, then, for the rest of the Indian population 
to consider whether the> want to perform a neighbourly duty 
by their Mu.ssulman countrymen and, if they do, they have 
an opportunity of a lifetime which will not occur for another 
hundred years, to show their goodwill, fellowship and frit nd- 
ship and to prove what they have been saying for all these 
long years that the Mussulman is the brother of the Hindu. If 
the Hindu regards that before the connection with the British 
nation comes his natural connection with his Moslem brother, 
then I say to you that if you find that the Moslem claim is 
)ust, that it is based upon real sentiment, and that at its 
background is this great leligious feeling, you cannot do other- 
wise than help the Mussulmans through and through so long 
as their cause remains just and the means for attaining the 
end rc^mains equally just, honourable and free from harm to 
India. These are the pL.n conditions which the Indian Mus- 
sulmans have accepted and it was when they saw that they 
could accept the proffered aid o'''the Hindus, that they could 
always justify the cause and the means bc'fore the whole world, 
that they decided to accept the proffered hand of fellowship. 
It is then for Hindus and Mussulmans to offer a united front 
to the vshcjle of the Christian powers of Europe and tell them 
that weak as India is, India has still got the capacity of pre- 
serving her self-respec t, she still knows how to die for her reli- 
gion and for her self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nutshell: but you have also got the 
Punjab. The Punjab has wounded the heart of India as no 
other question has for the past century. I do not exclude from 
my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. Whatever hard.ships India 
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had to suffer during the Mutiny, the insult that was attempted 
to be offered to her during the passage of the Rowlatt legis- 
lation, and that which was offered after its passage, were un- 
paralleled in Indian history. It is because you want justice 
from the British nation in connection with the Punjab atroci- 
ties, you have to devise ways and means as to how you can 
get this justice. I'he House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
Mr. Montagu, the Viceroy of India, every one of them knows 
what the feeling of India is on this Khilafat question and on 
that of the Punjab; the debates in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the action of Mr. Montagu and that of the Viceroy 
have demonstrated to you completely that they are not willing 
to give the justice which is India's due and which she de- 
mands. I suggest that our leaders have got to find a w^ay out 
of this great difficulty and unless we have made ourselves even 
with the British rulers in India, and unless we have gained a 
measure of self-respect at the hands of the British rulers in 
India, no connection and no friendly intercourse is possible 
between them and ourselves. I, therefore, venture to suggest 
this beautiful unanswerable method of non-co-operation. 

IS IT UNCOXSIITUriONAI ^ 

I have been told that non-co-operation is unconstitutional. I 
venture to deny that it is um onslitutional. On the contrary, 
I hold that non-co-operation is a just and religious doctrine; 
it is the inherent right of every human being and it is perfec tly 
constitutional. A great lover of the British Lmpiie has said 
that under the British C’onstitution, even a successful rebellion 
is perfec'tly constitutional and he quotes historical instances 
which I cannot deny in support of his claim. I do not claim 
any constitutionality for a rebellion successful or otherwise so 
long as that rebellion means in the ordinary sense of the term 
what it does mean, namely, wresting justice by violent means. 
On the contrary, I have said it repeatedly to my countrymen 
that violence, whatever end it may serve in Kiurope, will never 
serve us in India. 

My brother and friend Shaukat Ali believes in methods of 
violence; and if it was in his power to draw the sword against 
the British Empire, I know that he has got the courage of a 
man and he has got also the wisdom to see that he should 
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offer that battle to the British Empire. But because he recog- 
nizes as a true soldier that means of violence are not open to 
India, he sides with me accepting my humble assistance and 
pledges his word that so long as I am with him and so long as 
he believes in the doctrine so long will he not harbour even 
the idea of violence against any single Englishman or any 
single man on earth. I am here to tell you that he has been as 
true as his word and has kept it religiously. I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of non-violent 
non-co-operation to the very letter and I am asking India to 
follow this non-violent non-co-operation. I tell you that there 
is not a better soldier living in our ranks in British India than 
Shaukat Ali. When the time for tlie drawing of the sword 
comes, if it ever comes, you will find him drawing that sword 
and you will find me retiring to the jungle of Hindustan 

As soon as India accepts the doctrine of the sword, iny life 
as an Indian is finished. It is because I believe in a mission 
special to India, and it is because I believe that the ancients 
of India, after centuries of experience, have found out that the 
true thing for any human being on earth is not justice based 
on violence but justice based on sacrifice of self, justice based 
on yajna^ and kurbam^ I cling to that doctrine and I shall 
cling to it for ever it is for thai reason I tell you that whilst 
my friend believes also in the doctrine of violence and has 
adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a weapon ol the weak, 
I believe in the dot triiK* of non-violence as a weapon of the 
strongest. I believe that a man is the strongest soldier for 
daring to die unarmed with his breast bare before the enemy. 
So much for the non-violent part of non-co-operation. I, there- 
fore, venture to suggest to my learned countryman that so 
long as the doctrine of non-co-operation remains non-violent 
so long there is nothing unconstitutional in the doctrine. 

I ask further, is it unconstitutional for me to say to the 
British Government, 4 refuse to .serve vou’^ Is it unconstitu- 
tional for our worthy chairman to return with every respect 
all the titles that he has ever held from the Government.^ Is it 
unconstitutional for any parent to withdraw his children from 
a Government or aided .school? Is it unconstitutional for a 
lawyer to say, 4 shall no longer support the arm of the law so 
long as that arm of law is used not to raise me but to debase 
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me’? Is it unconstitutional for a civil servant or for a judge to 
say, ‘I refuse to serve a Government which does not wish to 
respect the wishes of the whole people’? I ask, is it unconsti- 
tutional for a policeman or for a soldier to tender his resig- 
nation when he knows that he is called to serve a Government 
which traduces its own countrymen? Is it unconstitutional for 
me to go to the kmhak, to the agriculturist, and say to him, 
‘It is not wise for you to pay any taxes, if these taxes are used 
by the CJovernment not to raise you but to weaken you’? I 
hold and I venture to submit that there is nothing unconsti- 
tutional in it. What is more, I have done every one of these 
things in my life and nobody has questioned the constitutional 
charactei of it, I was in Kaira working in the midst of seven 
lakhs of agriculturists. They had all suspended the oayment 
of taxes and the whole of India was at one with me. Nobody 
considered that it was unconstitutional. 

I submit that m the whole plan of non-co-operation there 
IS nothing unconstitutional. But I do venture to suggest that 
It will be highly unconstitutional in the midst of this uncon- 
stitutional (Joxernment in the midst of a nation which has 
built up Its magnificent constitution foi the people of India 
m bec'ome weak and to crawl on their belly it will be highly 
unconstitutional for the people of India to pocket everv insult 
that IS c:)flerc‘d to theim, it is highly unconstitutional foi the 70 
millions ol Mohammedans of India to submit to a violent 
wrong done to their religion; it is highly unconstitutional lor 
the whole ol India to sit still and co-operate with an unjust 
Government w^hich has trodden under its feet the honour cT 
the Punjab; I say to rny countrymen* ‘So long as you have a 
sense ol honour and so long as you wish to remain the descen- 
dants and defenders of the noble tradition^ that have been 
handed to you for generations after generations, it is uncon- 
stitutional for you not to non-co-opera te and unconstitutional 
for vou to co-operate with a government which has become 
so unjust as our Government has become.’ 

1 am not anti-English; I am not anti-British, I am not 
anti-any government; but I am anti-untruth- anti-humbug 
and anti-injustice So long as the Government spells injustice, 
it may regard me as its enemy, implacable enemy. I had 
hoped at the Congress at Amritsar- I am speaking God’s 
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truth before you - when I pleaded on knees before some of 
you for co-operation with the Government, I had full hope 
that the British ministers, who are wise as a rule, would pla- 
cate the Mussulman sentiment, that they would do full justice 
in the matter of the Punjab atrocities, and, therefore, 1 said: 
Let us return goodwill to the hand of fellowship that has been 
extended to us, which, 1 then believed, was extended to us 
through the Royal Proclamation. It was on that account that 
I pleaded for co-operation. But today that faith having gone 
and been obliterated by the acts of the British ministers, I am 
here to plead not for futile obstruction in the legislative council 
hut for real substantial non-co-operation w'hich would para- 
lyse the mightiest government on earth, "fhat is what I stand 
for today^ 

Until we have wrung justice and until we liave wrung our 
self-respect from unwilling hands and from unwilling pc ns, 
there can be no co-operation. Our Shastras say and I sav so 
with the greatest deference to all the greatest rc'ligious precep- 
tors of India but without fear of contradiction that our Shas- 
tra^ teach us that there shall be no co-operation b(‘tween in- 
justice and justice, betw^een an unjust man and a justice-loving 
man, between truth and untruth. Go-operation is a duty only 
^o long as Government protects your honour, and non-co- 
operation is an c‘C|ual dul\ when the go\ernment, insle<id of 
protecting, robs you of youi honour That is the cloc trine of 
non-c o-opeialion. 

NON-CO-CJPFRAIION AND IHL SPRCIAl C.ONGRLSS 

I have been told that 1 should have w'aited foi the dec laration 
of the special C'ongrc*ss which is .he mouthpiece of the whole 
nation. 1 know that n is the mouthpiece of the whole nation. 
If it was for me, individual Gandhi, to w'ait, I would have 
waited for eternity. But 1 had in my hands a sacred trust. I 
was advising my Mussulman c'ountrynun and for the time 
being I hold their honour in my hands. I dare not ask them 
to wail for any verdict but the vc'rdict of their own conscience. 
Do you suppose that Mussulmans can eat their own words, 
can withdraw from the honourable position they have taken 
up? If perchance and (iod forbid that it should happen -the 
special congress dec ides against them, I would still advise my 
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countrymen, the Mussulmans, to stand single-handed and 
fight rather than yield to the attempted dishonour to their 
religion. It is, therefore, given to the Mussulmans to go to the 
Congress on bended knees and plead for support. But support 
or no support, it was not possible for them to wait for the 
Congress to give them the lead. They had to choose between 
futile violence, drawing of the naked sword and peaceful 
non-violent but effective non-co-operation, and they have 
made their choice. 

I venture further to say to you that if there is any body of 
men who feel as I do, the sacred character of non-co-opera- 
tion, it is for you and me not to wait for the Congress but to 
act and to make it impossible for the Congress to give any 
other verdict. After all what is the Congress? The Congress is 
the collected voice of individuals who form it, and if the in- 
dividuals go to the Congress with a united voice, that will be 
the verdict you will gain from the Congress. But if we go to 
the Congress with no opinion because we have none 01 
becau.se we are afraid to express it, then naturally we await 
the verdict of the Congress. To those who are unable to make 
up their mind, 1 say, by all means wait. But lor those who 
have seen the clear light as they see the lights in front of them, 
for them to wait is a sin. The Congress does not expect you to 
wait but it expects you to at t so that the Congress can gauge 
properly the national feeling. So much for the Congress. 

BOYCOTT OF I HE COUNCILS 

Among the details of non-co-operation I have placed in the 
foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends have quar- 
relled with me for the use of the word boycott, because I have 
disapproved as I disapprove even now boycott of British 
goods or any goods for that matter. But there, boycott has its 
own meaning and here boycott has its own meaning. I not 
only do not disapprove but approve of the boycott of the 
councils that are going to be formed next year. And why do 
I do it? The people- the masses -require from us, the leaders, 
a clear lead. They do not want any equivocation from us. The 
suggestion that we should seek election and then refuse to take 
the oath of allegiance would only make the nation distrust the 
leaders. It is not a clear lead to the nation. So I say to you. 
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my countrymen, not to fall into this trap. We shall sell our 
country by adopting the methods of seeking election and then 
not taking the oath of allegiance. We may find it difficult and 
I frankly confess to you that have not that trust in so many 
Indians making that declaration and standing by it. Today I 
suggest to those who honestly hold the view, viz. that we 
should seek election and then refuse to take the oath of alle- 
giance I suggest to them that they will fall into a trap which 
they arc preparing for themselves and for the nation. That is 
my view. 

I hold that if we want to give the nation the clearest possible 
lead and if we want not to play with this great nation, we 
must make it clear to this nation that we cannot take any 
favours, no matter how great they may be, so long as those 
favours are accompanied by an injustice, a double wrong done 
to India not yet redressed. The first indispensable thing before 
we can receive any favours from them is, that they .should 
redress this double wrong. 'I'here is a Cireek proverb which 
u.sed to say: ‘Beware of the Greeks but especially beware of 
them when they bring gifts to you.’ Today from those minis- 
ters who are bent upon perpetuating the wrong to Islam and 
to the Punjab, I sav we cannot accept gifts but we should be 
doubly careful lest we may not fall into the trap that they 
may have devised. I therefore suggest that we must not coquet 
with the councils and must not have anything whatsoever to 
do with them. I am told that if we, who lepresent the national 
.sentiment, do not seek election, the Moderates who do not 
represent that sentiment will. 1 do not agree. I do not know 
what the Moderates represent and I do not know what the 
Nationalists represent. I know tnat there arc good sheep and 
black sheep among the Moderates. I know that there arc good 
sheep and black sheep amongst the Nationalists. I know that 
many Moderates hold honestly the view that it is a sin to 
resort to non-co-operation. I respectfully agree to differ from 
them. I do say to them also that they will fall into a trap 
which they will have devised if they .seek election. But that 
does not affect my situation. 

If I feel in my heart of hearts that I ought not to go to the 
councils, I ought at least to abide b> this deri.sion and it does 
not matter if ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. That 
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is the only way in which public work can be done and public 
opinion can be built. That is the only way in which reforms 
can be achieved and religion can be conserved. If it is a 
question of religious honour, whether I am one or among 
many, I must stand upon my doctrine. Even if I should die in 
the attempt, it is worth dying for than that I should live and 
deny my own doctrine. I suggest that it will be wrong on the 
part of anyone to seek election to these councils. If once we 
feel that we cannot co-operate with this Government, we have 
to commence frcjm the top. We are the natural leaders of the 
people and we have acquired the right and the power to go 
to the nation and speak to it with the voice of non-co-opera- 
tion. I, therefore, do suggest that it is inconsistent with non- 
co-operation to seek election to the councils on any terms 
whatsoever. 

LAWYERS \ND NON-CX>OFF RA IION 

I have suggested anothei difficult matter, viz., that the lawyers 
should suspemd their practice. How should I do otherwise 
kncjwing so well how the Ciovernment had always been able 
to retain this power through the instrumentality of lawyers.'^ 
It is perfectly true that it is the lawyers of today who are 
lc*ading us, who are fighting the country’s battles, but when 
it comc's to a matter of action against the Ciovernment, 
when It comc's tcj a matter of paralysing the activity of 
the (jovernment, I know that the Government always looks 
to the lawyers, however fine fighters they may have been, 
to pieseive thc^ir dignity and their self-respect I, therefore, 
suggest to mv lawyer friends that it is their dutv to suspend 
their practice and to show to the Government that they 
will no longer retain then offices, because lawyers are con- 
sidered to be honorary officeis of the courts and, therefore, 
subject to their disciplinary jurisdiction. Vhey must no longcT 
retain these honorary offices if they want to withdraw 
co-operation fre^m Government. But what will happen to 
law and order.'* We shall e\olve law and order through 
the instrumentality of these very lawyers. We shall promote 
arbitration courts and dispense justice, pure, simple, 
home-made justice, swadeshi justice to our countrymen. That 
is what suspension of practice means. 
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PARENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 

I have suggested yet another difficulty- to withdraw our 
children from the Government schools and to ask collegiate 
students to withdraw from the college and to empty 
Government-aided schools. How could I do otherwise.^ 1 want 
to gauge the national sentiment. I want to know whether the 
Mohammedans feel deeply. If they feel deeply, they will 
understand in the twinkling of an eye that it is not right for 
them to receive schooling from a Government in which they 
have lost all faith; and which they do not trust at all. How 
can I, if I do not want to help ihib Government, receive any 
help from that Government? I think that the schools and 
colleges arc factories for making clerks and Ciovernmern ser- 
vants. 1 would not help this great factory for manufacturing 
clerks and servants if 1 want to withdraw (o-operatiem from 
that f Government. Look at it from any point of view you like. 
It is not possible for you to send your children to the schools 
and still believe in the doctrine of non-co-operation 

THE Y>V1Y OF TITLE-HOLDERS 

I have gone further. I have suggested that our title-holders 
‘hould give up their titles. How can they hold on to the titles 
and honciurs bestowed by this (iovernmc'nt.'^ I’hey were at one 
time badges of honour when we believed that national honour 
was safe in their hands. But now they are no longer badges of 
honour but badges of dishonour and disgrace when we really 
believe that we cannot get justice from this Government. 
Kvery title-hcJder holds his title ind honours as trustee for the 
nation, and in this first step in lue withdrawal of ct -operation 
from the Government, they .should surrender their titles with- 
out a moment’s consideration, I suggest to my Mohammedan 
countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty, they will 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses thcmselvc's 
reject the classes and take up lem -co-opera lion in their own 
hands and are able to fight that battle even as the men of the 
French Revolution were able to take the reins of Government 
in their own hands, leaving aside the leaders, and marched to 
the banner of victory. 

I want no revolution. I want ordered progress. I want no 
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disordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to be 
evolved out of this chaos which is misrepresented to me as 
order. If it is order established by a tyrant in order to get hold 
of the tyrannical reins of Government, I say that it is no order 
for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve justice out of this 
injustice. Therefore, I suggest to you the passive non-co-opera- 
tion. If we would only realize the secret of this peaceful and 
infallible doctrine, you will know and you will find that you 
will not want to use even an angry word when they lift the 
sword at you and you will not want even to lift your little 
finger, let alone a stick or a sword. 

A SERVICE TOT HE EMPIRE 

You may consider that I have spoken these word-> in anger 
because I have considered the ways of this (jovernment im- 
moral, unjust, debasing and untruthful. I use these adjectives 
with the greatest deliberation. I have used them for m> own 
true brother with whom I was engaged in a battle of non-co- 
operation for full i*] years, and although the ashes rover the 
remains of my brotlu‘r, 1 tell you that I used to^tell him that 
he was unjust when his plans were based upon immoral foun- 
dation I used to tell him that he did not stand for truth. 
Theie was no anger in me I told him this home truth because 
I loved him. In the same manner 1 tell the British peo|)le that 
I love them and that I want their association but I waiit that 
as.sociation on conditions well defined. I want my self-respect 
and 1 want my absolute c'cjuality with them. If I cannot gain 
that ecjuality from the British people, I do not want the British 
connection. If I have to let the British people go and import 
temporary disorder and dislocation of national business, I will 
rather favour that disorder and dislocation than that I should 
have injustice from the hands of a great nation such as the 
British nation. 

You will find that by the time the whole chapter is closed 
that the successors of Mr. Montagu will give me the credit for 
having rendered the most distinguished service that I have yet 
rendered to the Empire, in having offered this non-co-opera- 
tion and in having suggested the boycott, not of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, but of boycott of a visit engi- 
neered by the Government in order to tighten its hold on the 
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national neck. I will not allow it even if I stand alone, if I 
cannot persuade this nation not to welcome that visit, but will 
boycott that visit with all the power at my command. It is for 
that reason I stand before you and implore you to offer this 
religious battle, but it is not a battle offered to you by a 
visionary or a saint. 

I deny being a visionary. I do not accept the claim of 
.saintliness. I am of the earth, earthly, a common gardener 
man as much as any one of you, probably much more than 
you are. I am prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I 
have seen the world. 1 have lived in the world with my eyes 
open. I have gone through the most fier>’ ordeals that have 
iallen to the lot of man. 1 have gone through tliis discipline. 
I have understood the set ret of my own sacred Hinduism. I 
have learnt the lesstm that non-co-oper ition is the duty not 
merely of the saint but it is the duty of every ordinary titi/en, 
who not knowing muth, not caring to know much, but wants 
to perform his ordinary household functions. 'I'he people of 
Europe teach even their masses, the poor people, the doctrine 
of the sword But the iishis of India, those who have held the 
traditions of India, have preached to the masses of India the 
doctrine, not of the sword, not of violenct but of suffering, of 
■.elf-suffering. And unless you and I are prepared to go 
through the primary lesson, we are not ready even to offer the 
sword and that is the les.son my brtnher Shaukat Ali has im- 
bibed to teach and that is why he today accepts my advice 
tendered 10 him in all prayerfuhiess and in all humility and 
says: ‘Long live non-to-operation.’ 

Please remember that even .n England the little children 
were withdrawn from the schools; and colleges in Cambridge 
and Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left their desks and were 
fighting in the trenches. 1 do not present to you the trenches 
but I do ask you to go through the sacrifice that the men 
women and the brave lads of England went through. Remem- 
ber that you are offering battle to a nation which is saturated 
with the spirit of sacrifice whenever the occasion arises. Re- 
member that the little band of Boers offered stubborn resist- 
ance to a mighty nation But their lawyers had left their 
desks. Their mothers had withdrawn their children from the 
schools and colleges and the children had become the volun- 
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teers of the nation. I have seen them with these naked eyes of 
mine. 

I am asking my countrymen in India to follow no other 
gospel than the gospel of self-sacrifice which precedes every 
battle. Whether you belong to the school of violence or non- 
violence, you will still have to go through the fire of sacrifice 
and of discipline. May God grant you, may God grant our 
leaders the wisdom, the courage and the true knowledge to 
lead the nation to its cherished goal! May God grant the 
people of India the right path, the true vision and the ability 
and the (ourage to follow this path, difficult and yet easy, of 
sacrifice. 

Speech on Non-Co-operatiori, Madras 
The Hindu ^ 13 Aug. 1920 
SWMG, third edition, pp 324 




57 ilflMSi RFLIOION, AND NON-CO-OPERATION 

It is not Without the greatest reluctance that 1 engage in a 
controversy with so lc*arnc*d a leader like Sii Narayan (^han- 
davarkar But in view of the fact that 1 am the author of ihe 
movemcMit ol non-ro-operation, it becomes rnv painful duty to 
state my views even though they are opposed to those of the 
headers whom I look upon with respect. I have just read 
during my travels in Malabar Sir Narayan’s rejoindc'i to my 
answer to the Bombay Manifesto against non-co-operation. I 
regret to have to say that the rejoinder knaves me unconvinced. 
He and I sc'em to read the teachings c^f the Bible, the Gita and 
the Koran from different standpoints or we put different in- 
terpretations on them. We seem to understand the words 
ahimsa, politics and religion differently. I shall try my best to 
make clear my meaning of the common terms and my leading 
of the different religions. 

At the outset let me assure Sir Narayan that I have not 
changed my views on ahimsa. I still believe that man not 
having been given the power of creation does not possess the 
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right of destroying the meanest creature that lives. The pre- 
rogative of destruction belongs solely to the Creator of all that 
lives. I accept the interpretation of ahimsa, namely, that it is 
not merely a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive 
state of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. But it does 
not mean helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tol- 
erating it by passive acquiescence on the contrary, love, the 
active state of ahimsa^ requires you to resist the wrong-doer by 
dissociating yourself from him even though it may offend him 
or injure him physically. 'Fhus if my son lives a life of shame, 
I may not help him to do so by continuing to support him; on 
the contrary, my love for him requires me to withdraw all 
support from him although it ma) mean even his death. And 
the same love imposes on me the obligation of welcoming him 
to m) bosom when he repents. But I may not by physical 
force compel my son to become good that in my opinion is 
the moral of the story of the Prodigal Sou. 

Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an intensely 
active stale more active than physical resistance or violence. 
Passive resistance is a misnomer. Non-co-operation in the 
sense u.sed by me must be non-violent and therefore neither 
punitive nor vindictive nc/r based on malice, ill will or hatred. 
It follows therefore that it would be sin for me to serve General 
Dyer and co-operate with him to shoot innocent men. But it 
will be an exercise of forgiveness or love for me to nurse him 
back to life, if he was suffering from a physical malady. I 
cannot use in this contc.t.t the word co-operation as Sir Na- 
rayan would perhaps use it. I would co-operate a thousand 
times with this (Jovernment to w# an it from its career of crime, 
but I will not for a single moment co-operate with it to con- 
tinue that career. And I would be guilty of wrongdoing if I 
retained a title from it or ‘as .service under it or supported its 
law-courts or schools’. Better for me a beggar’s bowl than the 
richest po.ssession from hands stained with the blood of the 
innocents of Jallianwala. Better by far a warrant of imprison- 
ment than honeyed words from those who have wantonly 
wounded the religious sentiment of my seventy million 
brothers. 

My reading of the Gita is diametrically opposed to Sir Na- 
rayan’s. I do not believe that the Gita teaches violence for 
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doing good. It is pre-eminently a description of the duel that 
goes on in our own hearts. The divine author has used a 
historical incident for inculcating the lesson of doing one’s 
duty even at the peril of one’s life. It inculcates performance of 
duty irrespective of the consequences, for, we mortals, limited 
by our physical frames, are incapable of controlling actions 
save our own. The Gita distinguishes between the powers of 
light and darkness and demonstrates their incompatibility. 

Jesus, in my humble opinion, was a prince among 
politicians. He did render unto Cac.sar that which was Cae- 
sar’s. He gave the devil his due. He ever shunned him and is 
reported never once to have yielded to his incantations. The 
politics of his time consisted in securing the welfare of the 
people by teaching them not to be seduced by the trinkets of 
the priests and the Pharisees. The latter then controlled and 
moulded the life of the people. Today the system of Govern- 
ment is so de\ised as to alfect every department of our life. It 
threatens out \ery existence. If therefore we want to conserve 
the welfare of the nation, we must religiously interest ourselves 
in the doings of the governors and exert a moral influence on 
them by insisting on their obeying the laws of morality. 
General Dvei did produce a ‘moral effect’ by an act of butch- 
ery. Those who are engaged in forwarding the movement of 
non-ccj-operation hope to pioduce a moral effect by a proce.ss 
of self-denial, sclf-sacrilire and self-purification. It surprises me 
that Sir Narayan should speak of General Dyer’s massacre in 
the same breath as ac ts of non-co-operation. 1 have done my 
best to understand his meaning, but I am sorry to confess that 
1 ha\e failed. 

‘Religious Authoiity for Non-CIo-opcTation' 
toung India, 23 Aug. 1920 

38 UISC^IPI IiNE AND DISORDER 


Looking at the surface there is but a thin dividing line between 
mob-law and the people’s law. And yet the division is com- 
plete and will persist for all time. 

India is today quickly passing through the mob-law stage. 
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The use of the adverb signifies my hope. It may be our mis- 
fortune to have to pass through that process even in slow 
stages. But it is wisdom to adopt every means at our disposal 
to have done with that stage as quickly as possible. 

There is much tendency on our part to yield to the rule of 
the mob. There was mob rule at Amritsar on the loth April 
1919. There was mob rule at Ahmedabad on the same fateful 
day. It represented undisciplined destruction and therefore it 
was thoughtless, profitless, wicked and harmful. War is disci- 
plined destruction, much more bloody than any yet commit- 
ted by mobs. And yet war has been apostrophized, because 
we have been deceived by the temporary but brilliant results 
achieved by some wars. So, if India has to achieve her freedom 
by violence, it will have to be by disciplined and honourable 
(insofar as it is possible to associate honour with violence) 
violence, named war. It will then be an act not of mobocracy 
but democracy. 

But my purpose today is not to write of mobocracy of the 
Ahmedabad type. 1 intend to deal with the type with which 
I am moie familiar. I'he (longress is a demonstration for the 
mob and in that sense and that only. I’hough organized by 
thoughtful men and women it may be tailed a mob-demon- 
stration. Our popular demonstrations are unquestionably 
mob-demonstrations During the memorable tour of the Khi- 
lafat mission through the Punjab, Sind and Madias, I have 
had a surfeit of such demonstrations 1 have been ashamed to 
witness at railway statu ns thoughtless though unwitting de- 
struction of passengers’ luggage by demonstrators who in their 
adoration of their heroes have ignored everything else and 
everybody else. They have made, much to the dinomfort of 
their heroes, unmusual and harsh noises. They have trampled 
upon one another. They have elbowed out one another. All 
have shouted, all at the same time, in the holy name of order 
and peace. Ten volunteers have been heard to give the same 
order at the same time. 

Volunteers often become demonstrators instead of remain- 
ing people’s policemen. It is a task often dangerous, always 
uncomfortable, for the heroes to be escorted through a broken 
chain of volunteers from the platform to the coach intended 
for ihem. Ofien it is a process which, although it should oc- 
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cupy no more than five minutes, has occupied one hour. The 
crowd instead of pressing back, presses towards the heroes and 
who therefore require to be protected. The coach is taken 
possession of by anybody who dares, volunteers being the 
greatest sinners. The heroes and other lawful occupants have 
to reason with the intruders that they may not mount the 
footboards in that summary fashion. The hood of the coach is 
roughly handled by the processionists. It is not often that I 
have .seen hoods of motors left undamaged by crowds. On the 
route instead of crowds lining the streets, they follow the 
coach. The result i.s confusion wor.ie confounded. 

Every moment there is danger of accidents. I’hat there is 
rarely any accident at such demonstrations is not due to the 
skill of the organizers, but the crowd is determined to put up 
with all jostling and retain its perfect good humour. In .spite 
of everyone jostling everyone else, one has not the slightest 
wish to inconvenience one’s neighbour. To finish the picture, 
there is the meeting, an ever-growing cause of anxiety. You 
face nothing but disorder, din, pressing, yelling and shouting 
there. A good speaker arrests the attention of the audience 
and there is order such that you can hear a pin drjjp. 

All the same this is mobocracy. You are at the mercy of the 
mob. So long as there is sympathy between you and the mob, 
everything goes well. Immediately that cord is broken, there 
is horror An Ahmedabad episode now and then gives you the 
mob psychology. 

We nrust then evolve order out of chaos. And I hav'e no 
doubt that the best and the speediest method is to introduce 
the people’s law instead of mob-law. 

One great stumbling block is that we have neglected music. 
Music means rhythm, order. Its effect is electrical. It imme- 
diately soothes. 1 have seen, in European countries, a resource- 
ful superintendent of police by starting a popular song con- 
trolling the mi.schievous tendencies of mobs.* Unfortunately 
like our Shastras, music has been the prerogative of the few, 
either the barter of prostitrrtes or high class religious devotees. 
It has never become nationalized in the modern sense. If I 
had any influence with volunteer boy scouts and Seva Samiti 
organizations, I would make compulsory a proper singing in 
company of national songs. And to that end 1 should have 
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great musicians attending every Congress or Conference and 
teaching mass music. 

Much greater discipline, method and knowledge must be 
exacted from volunteers and no chance comer should be 
accepted as a full-fledged volunteer. He only hinders rather 
than helping. Imagine the consequence of the introduction of 
one untrained soldier finding his way into an army at war. He 
can disorganize it in a second. My greatest anxiety about 
non-co-operation is not the slow response of the leaders, cer- 
tainly not the well-meant and even ill-meant criticism, never 
unadulterated repression. The movement will overcome these 
obstacles. It will gain even strength from them. But the great- 
est obstacle is that we have not yet emerged from the mobo- 
cratic stage. But my consolation lies in the fact that nothing 
is so easy as to train mobs, for the simple reason that they 
have no mind, no premeditation. I'hey act in a Irenzy. 1 hey 
repent (,uickly. Our organized Government does not repent of 
its liendish crimes at Jallianwala, Lahore, Kasur, Akalgarh, 
Ram Nagar, etc. But I have drawn tears from repentant mobs 
at Gujranwala and every^where a frank acknowledgement of 
repentance from those who formed the mob during that event- 
ful month of April. Non-co-operation I am therefore now 
using in order to evolve democracy. And I respectfully invite 
all the doubting leaders to help by refusing 10 condemn, in 
anticipation of a process of national purification, training and 
sacrifice. 

Next week I hope U give some illustrations of how in a 
moment order was evolved out of mob di.sorder. My faith in 
the people is boundless. Their' is an amazingly responsive 
nature. Let not the leaders distrust them This chor us of con- 
demnation of non-co-operation when properly analysed means 
nothing less than distrust of the people’s ability to control 
themselves. For the present I conclude this somewhat lengthy 
article by suggesting some rules for guidance and immediate 
execution. 

1. There should be no raw' volunteers accepted for big dem- 
onstrations. Therefore none but the most experienced should 
be at the head. 

2. Volunteers should have a general instructions book on 
their persons. 
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3. At the time of demonstrations there must be a review of 
volunteers at which special instructions should be given. 

4. At stations, volunteers should not all be centred at one 
point, namely, where the reception committee should be. But 
they should be posted at different points in the crowd 

5. Large crowds should never enter the station. They can- 
not but inconvenience traffic. There is as much honour in 
staying out as in entering the station. 

6. The first duty of the volunteers should be to see that 
other passengers’ luggage is not trampled upon. 

7. Demonstrators ought not to inter the station long before 
the notified time for arrival. 

8. "I’here should be a clear passage left in front of the train 
for the passengers. 

9. 'Fherc should be another passage if possible half way 
through the demonstrators for the heroes to pass. 

10. There should be no chain formed. It is humiliating 

11. The demonstrators must not move till the heroes have 
reached their coach or till they leceive .1 pre-arranged signal 
frcjm an authori/ecl voluntc^er. 

I'i, National cries must be fixed and must raisc^d not 
anyhow, at any time or all the time, but just on the arrival of 
the train, on the heroc's reaching the coach and on the route 
at fair inteivals No objections need be raised to this on the 
score of the denionsttation becoming mechanical and not 
spontaneous. I he spontaneity will depend upon numbers, the 
response to the cries above all the general look of the demon- 
strators, not in the greatest number of noises or the loudest. It 
is the training that a nation receives which characterizes the 
nature ol its demonstrations. A Mohammedan silently wor- 
shipping in his mosque is no less demonstrative than a Hindu 
temple-goer making a noise either through his voice or his 
gong or both. 

13. On the route the crowd must line and not follow the 
carriages. If pedestrians form part of the moving procession, 
they must noiselessly and m an orderly manner take their 
places and not at their own will join or abstain. 

14. A crowd should never press towards the heroes but 
should move away from them. 

15. I'hose on the last line or the circumference should never 
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press forward but give way when pressure is directed towards 
them. 

16. If there are women in the crowd they should l^e 
speciall) protected 

17. Little children should never be brought out in the midst 
of crowds. 

18. At meetings volunteers should be dispersed among the 
crowd. They should learn flag and whistle signalling in order 
to pass instructions from one to another when it is impossible 
for the voice to carry. 

19. It is no part of the audience to prcserse order. They do 
scj by keeping motionless and silent. 

20. Above all, everyone should obey volunteers' instruc- 
tions without question. 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive It is merelv 
illustrative and designed to stimulate thought and distussion. 
I hope that all the vernacular papers will tianslate this article. 

‘Denio^iacy Versus Mobcxiacv' 
i omg India, 8 Sept iqjo 


' Ihr r(fr*r(*n(e is to Mpxandf'i, v\h(» sax/c! Ciatulhi in this inanm r trom an atta( k 
l)\ the mob in Sontli \fTi< a 


59. MIXEO MOIIVtS IN AJUSI CLAUSE 

There is an extract from the h aer of an English friend. It is 
a pleasure to me to receive lette*s from English friends. I know 
that there are many honest Englishmen who are lollowing the 
movement of non-co-operation with synipathetir attention, 
and would gladly help if they are clear about the moralities 
of non-co-operation. The letter is a typis il instanc e. 

I understand that you are striving to establish swaraj in India by 
appealing to moral force to attain which you rely upon selflessness. 
Permit me to observe that the idea is simply exiellent. But, is there 
no fear that the means— non-co-operation- which you are adopting 
will fail you in the end, if applied before every unit acts from a purely 
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selfless motive^ When moral success is aimed at, su^'ely the means 
must be of the same trend^ 

I also earnestly look forwaid to the day when, not only India, but 
also the whole race of man will enjoy swara] on the following lines 

The human species exists at the junction of the animal and the 
moral kingdoms ol creation, blessed with fret will by the Creator 
wherewith to adjudicate between th( demands of a material frame 
(the human animal body ; and a moral form charactei j, and there- 
by to expiess the imagt of the first Gieat Clause in finite form (in 
the latter) When every unit of the species learns to appreciate moral 
values in eitry thought word and deid by alwavs giving preference 
to moral demands because they hail from a higher Kingdom of 
creation and to do otherwise will be to defy Omnipotence self- 
lessness must obviously follow Ihe results will be that every human 
being will leno the other automatieally and tiue suaraj knit the 
whole family together 

Does it not seem likeK on the other hand that to begin with 
non-e o-ope ration will lead to the subordination of your moral goal 
to ul tenor and inferior material desires and theiclore e*ven if \ou 
do suceeed tliat you will have lost the \<rv cream ol \our efforts 
unintentionally, l)\ making fellow men greater animals than thev 
alieaelv are ^ Ihe e o-eipe latiem ol selfless representatives of a selfless 
nation will sooner make a selfless geivernment than non^ o-ope ration 
of a nation whieh strives to feillow a selfless leader be foie waiting 
fif st to le arn heiw to e einq ue i se If * 

Kindlv pause to consider these facts whatever you do should be 
for the g(K)d of the whole brothcrhe>od of man, and nieiral value's 
must on no aiioiint take a seeond place even m an eistensibh trivial 
instance enherwise the cute ma\ be worse than the disease 

I have given the letter m hill e)mitting an introductory 
sentence 1 have refrained from publishing the name because 
I am not sure ol the writer's intention regarding the publica- 
tion of his name His me)ral difhculty is entitled to careful 
consideration In my opinion there is eonfusion of thought in 
this statement of the case It ever has been mv purpose to 
show that dishonourable means cannot bring abexut an hon- 
ourable end What the writer may challenge and In fact docs 
ehallengc is the motive of the non-co-operators m general I 
confess that the motive of all non-co-operators is rfot love but 
a meaningless hatred I call it meaningless, for the hatred of 
so many of the non-co-operators has no meaning in the plan 
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of non-co-operation. A man does not sacrifice himself out of 
hatred. He helplessly tries to inflict an injury on his supposed 
enemy. 

In non-co-operation the result to be achieved is not inflic- 
tion of punishment but the attainment of justice, The end of 
hatred is never justice: it is retaliation: it is blind fury, 'llie 
hatred of the mob at Amritsar resulted in the cruel murder of 
innocent men. But the hatred of a non-co-operator turning 
upon himself loses its points, purifies him, and makes it pos- 
sible for the object of his hatred to reform and retrace his 
steps. Thus a non-co-operator starting as an enemy ends by 
becoming a friend. What does it matter with what motive a 
man does the right thing. A right act is right whether done 
for policy or for its own sake. I recognize the danger of a thing 
done from policy being abandoned, if it does not produce the 
desired result. But the existence of such danger is not an ar- 
gument against the morality of the act itself 

'The writer has suggested an impossible solution. He wants 
non-co-operators to be perfect beings. But he forgets that if we 
v/ere perfect there would be no occasion for non-co-operation. 
For there would have been non-co-operation with evil. Non- 
co-operation is an attempt to purify or perfec t oneself And 
the majority follow the path of purification frc»in faith, not 
from knowledge. In cjther words selfish non-co-op(‘rationists 
following a selfless leader will have done well at the end, for 
they will realize the virtue of non-co-operation as a doctrine 
of selflessness. 

The diflicultv of Fmglishmeii lies really in believing that 
their rule is wholly an evil for India, i.e., it has made India 
the worse for English rule in everything that courts. India is 
poorer in wealth, in manliness, in godliness and in her sons' 
power to defend themselves. It is sinful to coquet with evil. 
There is no meeting ground between good and evil Ciod and 
Satan. The writer asks me to pause ancl consider. I have done 
so for thirty^ears and have been driven to the final conclusion 
that English. Rule in its present form has proved a curse to 
India. Let Englishmen pause and consider what is happening 
before their eyes. Let them turn the searchlight inward. May 
they ask me to co-operate with a Government that has be- 
trayed the Mussulmans of India and stabbed humanity in the 
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Punjab? Let them not call the n^assacre of Jallianwala an 
error of Judgement. Let them not believe the Prime Minister 
if and when he says that he has not committed a breach of 
the solemn promise given to the Mussulmans of India. The 
cause is just: the means are equally just. The motive is mixed. 
The struggle is being prolonged only because the motive is 
not as unmixed as the means and the end. 

‘Moral Values’ 

Young India, 5 Jan. 1921 


60. NON-CO-OPERATION AND HUMILITY 

The spirit of non-violence necessarily leads to humility. Non- 
violence means reliance on God, the Roc k of ages. If we would 
seek His aid, we must approach Him with a humble and a 
contrite heart. Non-co-operationists may not trade upon their 
amazing success at the Congress.^ We must act, even as the 
mango tree which dioops as it bears fruit. Its grandeur lies in 
its majestic lowliness. But one hears of non-co-operationists 
being insolent and intolerant in their behaviour towards those 
who differ from them 1 know that they will lose all their 
majesty and glory if they betray any inflation. Whilst we may 
not be dissatisfied with the progress made so far, we have little 
to our credit to make us feel proud. We have to sacrifice much 
more than we have done to justify pride, much less elation. 
Thousands who flocked to the Congress pandal have undoubt- 
edly given their intellectual assent to the doctrine but few 
have followed it out in practice. Leaving aside the pleaders, 
how many parents have withdrawn their children from 
schools? How many of those who registered their vote in 
favour of non-co-operation have taken to hand-spinning or 
discarded the use of all foreign cloth? 

Non-co-operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, or 
bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and silent 
self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and our capacity for 
national work. It is a movement that aims at translating ideas 
into action. And the more we do, the more we find that much 
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more must be done than^ we had expected. And this thought 
of our imperfection must make us humble 

A non-co-operationist strives to compel attention and to set 
an example not by his violence but by his unobtrusive humil- 
ity. He allows his solid action to speak for his creed. His 
strength lies in his reliance upon the correctness of his position. 
And the conviction of it grows most in his opponent when *^e 
least interposes his speech between his action and his oppo- 
nent. Speech, especially when it is haughty, betrays want of 
confidence and it makes one’s opponent sceptical about the 
reality of the act itself. Humility therefore is the key to quick 
success. I hope that every non-co-operationist will recognize 
the necessity of being humble and self-restrained. It is because 
so little is really required to be done and because all of that 
little depends entirely upon ourselves that 1 hav*^ \entured the 
belief that swaraj is attainable in less than one year. 

‘The Need for Humility' 

Young India, 12 Jan. 1921 

* \\ the Na^pui session, in Detembci i<)Jo 


hi. tNIIC;HTKNLD NON-OO-OPFRAIION AND T 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 

Mr. Lyle^ has been here and he told me that you had been 
enquiring kindly about me. I thai.K you for your kind inquiries. Of 
course I have been following your activities with the gieatcst inter- 
est, but it grieves me to have to say that I do not and cannot 
approve of your non-co-operation movement I have been praying 
that God may show you your mistake and that He may use you 
and us all— for the glory of His Holy Name and foi the real endur- 
ing welfare of the whole of India. From your many articles and 
speeches I hav^e gathered that you attempt to justify your movement 
on the ground that if, in spite of argument and di.ssuasion, one’s 
nearest and dearest even be seen pursuing a wrong course of action, 
one IS bound to dissociate oneself from him or hei lest one be charged 
with being an accomplice in the wrongdoing. 

But surely, one fundamental doctrine of both the Christian and 
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Hindu Scriptures points to quite a different course of conduct. Both 
tell us of Divine Incarnations, and though these differ in some re- 
spects, yet in each case the underlying idea is that when God, who 
is Himself infinitely holy, saw the sin-begotten misery of men, He 
did not hold aloof from them but graciously stooped down and came 
to them to render help and to save their sin and its effects. Jesus 
Christ, the Holy and Undefiled One, did not refuse to work along 
with sinful men, but, on the contrary, while loathing all evil and 
scathingly denouncing it even in the great ones of his time, He freely 
and closely associated with all men, from the Pharisee down to the 
hated tax-gatherer of an alien government and the notorious sinner; 
and endeavoured, both by wise precept and loving example, to wean 
them from their wickedness and to win them to righteousness 

From this I gather that it is the obvious duty of all true patriots 
at the present time not to hold themselves aloof from a Government 
unfairly denounced as ‘devilish' and ‘Satanic’, but to take every 
possible step, e g , the encouraging of the new Councils, to keep in 
touch with it and endeavour to bring it round to what they consider 
a more righteous course of conduct I am hoping and piaying that 
as you were led to acknowledge your mistake of last >car in the 
matter of uityaqraha, so Ciod may open youi eyes before it is too late 
and lead you from non-co-operation toco-operation 

You aie at liberty to use these few words in any v^a\ \ou like 
With kind regards, 

I am, 

Yours siiKerel\, 
G GlI I FSPIF 


Rajkot, 

‘20-1 1-20 

I print this letter without a word of alteration. I print it 
specially because it shows that in spite of ceaseless denuncia- 
tion by me of the existing system of Government, I have the 
good fortune to retain the warm friendship of Britishers like 
the Rev. Gillespie. I know that he honestly believes what he 
says. He gives me credit for honesty of belief and purpose, yet 
we differ as poles asunder even in our interpretation of the 
Christian and Hindu scriptures. Of the latter I can write with 
confidence, and I make bold to assert that it is the duty of a 
Hindu to dissociate himself from the evil-doer, i.e., to refrain 
from participating in or countenancing the evil in him. Prah- 
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lad dissociated himself from the evil done by his father. The 
divine Sita rejected the services tendered to her by Ravan. 
Bharat denounced the deeds of Kaikeyi, his mother, and re- 
jected the throne wickedly secured for him by her. 

I can write of the Bible only with diffidence. But my reading 
of it has clearly confirmed the opinion derived from a reading 
of the Hindu scriptures. Jesus mixed with the publicans and 
the sinners neither as a dependent nor as a patron. He mixed 
with them to serve and to convert them to a life of truthfulness 
and purity. But he wiped the dust off his feet of those places 
which did not listen to his word. 1 hold it to be my duty not 
to countenance a son who disgraces himself by a life of shame 
and vice. Enlightened non-co-operation is the expression of anguished 
love. My esteemed correspondent mixes up dissociation from 
evil with dissociation from persons lor service. Would Jesus 
have accepted gifts from the money-changers, taken from 
them scholarships for his friends, and advanced loans to them 
to ply their nefarious traffic? Was His denunciation of hypo- 
crites, Pharisees, and seducers merely in word.'^ Or did He not 
actually invite the people to beware of them and shun them.'^ 
But Mr. (yillespie thinks that I unfairly describe the Clovern- 
ment to be Satanic. Perhaps that alters our viewpoints. 

I consider that I would be If'ss than truthful if I did not 
describe as Satanic a Government which has been guilty of 
fraud, murder, <ind wanton cruelty: which still remains unre- 
pentant and resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. 1 really be- 
lieve I am performing t.ic office of a friend by denouncing in 
precise language the pretentions of a (joverriment which has 
nothing to commend itself to th< people under its charge. 

‘Did Jesus Co-operate.’’ 
young India^ 19 Jan. 1921 

* A Christian missioiiarv at Ahmcdabad who usrd o it*a(h Lnuli'ili t(» the siudfnts 
in Sabdrmati Ashram 


62. NON-CO-OPERATION AND NEGATION 

The Poet of Asia, as Lord Hardirigc called Dr. Tagore, is fast 
becoming, if he has not already become, the Poet of the world. 
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Increasing prestige has brought to him increasing responsi- 
bility. His greatest service to India must be his poetic inter- 
pretation of India’s message to the world. The Poet is there- 
fore sincerely anxious that India should deliver no false or 
feeble message in her name. He is naturally jealous of his 
country’s reputation. He says he has striven hard to find him- 
self in tune with the pre-sent movement. He confesses that he 
is baffled. He can find nothing for his lyre in the din and the 
bustle of non-co-operation. In three forceful letters he has 
endeavoured to give expression lo his misgivings, and he has 
come to the conclusion that non-co-operation is not dignified 
enough for the India of his vision, that it is a dot trine of 
negation and despair. He fears that it is a doctrine of separa- 
tion, exclusiveness, narrowness and negation. 

No Indian can feel anything but pride in the Poet’s exquisite 
jealousy of India’s honour. It is good that he should have .sent 
to us his misgivings in language at onec beautiful and clear 

In all humility I shall endeavour to answei the Poet’s 
doubts. I may fail to convince him or the reader who may 
have been touched by his eloquence, but I would like to assure 
him and India that non-co-operation in ( onceptfOn is not any 
of the things he fears, and he need have no cause to be 
a.shamed of his country for having adopted non-io-operation. 
If in actual application it appears in the end to have failed, it 
will be no more the fault of the doctrine than it would he of 
Truth if those who claim to apply it in practice do not apjiear 
to succeed. Non-co-operation may have tome in advance of 
its time. India and the world must then wait, hut there is no 
choice for India save between violence and non-co-operation. 

Nor need the Poet feat that non-c o-opcTation is intended to 
erect a Chinese Wall between India and the West. On the 
contrary, non-co-operation is intended to pave the way to 
real, honourable and voluntary co-operation based on mutual 
respect and trust. The present struggle is being waged against 
compulsory co-operation, against one-sided combination, 
against the armed imposition of modern methods of exploita- 
tion masquerading under the name of civilization. 

Non-co-operation is a protest against an unwitting and 
unwilling participation in evil. 
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The Poet’s concern is largely about the students. He is of 
opinion that they should not have been called upon to give 
up Government schools before they had other schools to go to. 
Here I must differ from him. I have never been able to make 
a fetish of literary training. My experience has proved to my 
satisfaction that literary training by itself adds not an inch to 
one’s moral height and that character-building is independent 
of literary training. I am firmly of opinion that the Govern- 
ment schools have unmanned us, rendered us helpless and 
godless. They have filled us with discontent, and, providing 
no remedy for the discontent, have made us despondent. They 
have made us what we were intended to become- clerks and 
interpretens. A Government builds its prestige upon the 
apparently voluntary association of the governed. .‘'Knd if it 
was wrong to co-operate with the Government in keeping us 
slaves, we were bound to begin with those institutions in which 
our assex'iation appeared to be most voluntary. The youth of 
a nation are its hope. I hold that as soon as we discovered 
that the system of government was wholly, eir mainly, evil, it 
became sinful for us to associate our children with it. 

It is no argument against the soundne.ss of the proposition 
laid down by me, that the vast majority of the students went 
back after the first flush of cnthu.siasm. Their recantation is 
proof rather of the extent of our degradation than of the 
wTongne.ss of the step. Experience has shown that the estab- 
lishment of national schools has not resulted in drawing many 
more students. The sto ige»t and the truest of them came out 
without any national .schools to fall back upon, and I am 
convinced that these first withd awals are rendering .service of 
the highest order. 

But the Poet’s protest against the calling out of the boys is 
really a corollary to his objection to the very doctrine of 
non-co-operation. He has a horror of everything negative. His 
whole soul seems to rebel against the negative commandments 
of religion. 1 must give his objf tion in his own inimitable 
language. ‘R. in support of the present movement has often 
said to me that passion for rejection is a stronger power in the 
beginning than the acceptance of an ideal. Though I know it 
to be a fact, I cannot take it as a truth. . . . Brahmavidya in 
India has for its object mukti, emancipation, while Buddhism 
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has nirvana^ extinction. Mukti draws our attention to the pos- 
itive and nirvana to the negative side of truth. Therefore, he 
emphasized the fact of dukha^ misery which had to be avoided, 
and the brahmavidya emphasized the fact of ananda^ joy which 
had to be attained.’ In these and kindred passages the reader 
will find the key to the Poet’s mentality. In my humble opi- 
nion, rejection is as much an ideal as the acceptance of a 
thing. It is as necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept 
truth. 

All religions teach that two opposite forces act upon us and 
that the human endeavour consists in a series of eternal rejec- 
tions and acceptances. Non-co-operation with evil is as much 
a duty as co-operation with good. I venture to suggest that 
the Poet has done an unconscious injustice to Buddhism in 
describing nirvana as merely a negative state. I make bold to 
say that mukti^ emancipation, is as much a negative state as 
nirvana. Emancipation from or extinction of the bondage of 
the flesh leads to ananda (eternal bliss). Let me close this part 
of my argument b) drawing attention to the fact that the final 
word of the LJpanishads {brahmavidya) is Not. Neti was the best 
description the authors of the Upanishads wer^ able to find 
for Brahman. 

I therefore think that the Poet has been unnecessarily 
alarmed at the negative aspect of non-co-operation. We had 
lost the power of saying ‘no’. It had become disloyal, almost 
saciilegious, to say ‘no’ to the Government. This deliberate 
refusal to co-operate is like the necessary weeding process that 
a (ultivatoi has to resort to before he sows. Weeding is as 
necessary to agriculture as sowing. Indeed, even whilst the 
crops are growing, the weeding fork, as every husbandman 
knows, is an instrument almost of daily use. The nation’s 
non-co-operation is an invitation to the Government to co- 
operate with it on its own terms as is every nation’s right and 
every good government’s duty. 

Non-co-operation is the nation’s notice that it is no longer 
satisfied to be in tutelage. The nation has taken to the harm- 
less, natural and religious doctrine of non-co-operation in the 
place of the unnatural and irreligious dbetrine of violence. 
And if India is ever to attain the swaraj of the Poet’s dream, 
she will do so only by non-violent non-co-operation. Let him 
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deliver his message of peace to the world, and feel confident 
that India through her non-co-operation, if she remain true 
to her pledge, will have exemplified his message. Non-co- 
operation is intended to give the very meaning to patriotism 
that the Poet is yearning after. An India prostrate at the feet 
of Europe can give no hope to humanity. An India awakened 
and free has a message of peace and goodwill to a groaning 
world. Non-co-operation is designed to supply her with a plat- 
form from which she will preach the message. 

‘The Poet's Anxiety’ 

Young India, i June iqji 


(>3. NON-CO-OPERAIION, Rf.SFNTMENT, ANI> LOVC 


The three-fold suflfering, water of love alone lan rool. 

Tttl,SlDAS 

In big institutions, they have a special key which fits the locks 
on all doors. The key for cash room opens that room and no 
other; but one officer has a key which fits all locks. In English, 
they call this latter ‘the master key’. I have used its equivalent 
in Gujarati, mdi chain, as the title of this article. 

Through the boycott programmes, people are expected to 
keep away from legisla' res, students from schools and colleges 
and litigants from law-courts. If these three classes of people 
are not ^ufi^ciently influenced by our appeals, doubts about 
the success of these programmes arise. 

But love is the master key in these cases and the .sovereign 
remedy. 

Non-co-operation without love is Satanic; non-co-operation 
with love is godly. It was out of love that the Prophet carried 
on non-co-operation with the Arabs of Mecca for full 13 years. 
He opened their eyes with his love. It was certainly not hatred 
which impelled Mira to non-co-operate with Kumbha Rana. 
She lovingly submitted to the punishment which the Rana 
inflicted on her. Our non-co-operation also springs from love. 
Without it, everything is hollow. Love is not merely the master 
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key, it is the only key. If those who have left Government 
schools hate the others who have not, then sacrifice is lifeless 
and dry. Our boycott of councils will have no meaning if we 
cherish ill-feeling for those who gel elected to them. To try to 
win over with love those who differ from us is the way of 
dharma, to get angry with them is the Satanic way — the athe- 
ist’s way. 

Be it admitted lo our shame and disgrace that our sacrifice 
has been vitiated, in some measure, by anger, ill will and 
similar feelings and this is why it has not shone to the best 
effect, nor yielded results. If all those who joined the boycott 
had borne no ill will to those who did not join, our position 
today would have been extremely good; we would have been 
about to win swauij. 

So our foremost duty is to shower love on people. Doing 
this does not mean becoming one of them. That would be 
unthinking love. It would mean our being a party to what 
they do. 'I hat is real love through which we love even our 
opponents, decline to look upon them as fools and serve them. 
It is nothing to wonder at if one Hindu loves another Hindu; 
a Hindu's goodness lies in loving a Muslim equally well and 
respecting his manners and customs. Is there anything extra- 
ordinary in a person who co-operates with the Government 
being on good terms with another such person? Real strength 
and humility in a ncin-co-operator lie in loving an advocate 
of co-operation and being patient with him despite acute dif- 
lerences with him. We show 110 dignity in running down such 
a person, pouring contempt on him and hooting at him. Dig- 
nity lies in going barefoot to his house and being of service to 
him. 

We have not properly attended to this part of our duty. 
Though I have been writing about it, 1 am sorry that I have 
not stres.sed the point as well as I should. The experience in 
Bombay has opened my eyes. It has brought home to me the 
shallowness ol my tolerance. If every time I had strongly con- 
demned verbal attacks- on those co-operating with the Govern- 
ment, we would have advanced much further by now. If, 
every lime a cap was snatched away, I had expressed my 
strongest disapproval of the action, things would have been 
much bettep today than they are. I'kqow that, for a man who 
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has the privilege of being the leader of such a great fight, it is 
a heinous sin not to exercise the utmost vigilance. If the 
general in this battle is much too weak or mild or feels himself 
helpless, he had better give up his leadership. 

Now that we have realized our error, let us not be guilty of 
it again. 

We should now banish from our minds all resentment 
against those who co-operate, against Parsis, Christians and 
Englishmen. Let us regard them too as our brothers and stop 
ostracizing them. We should not interrupt their water-supply 
or prevent barbers from serving them. We should see that 
their needs have been provided belbre we think of ours and 
should take pleasure in serving them. If, and only if, we under- 
stand this law which all religions teach, we shall gel swaraj 
easily enough and soon At every place, therefon*, where pre- 
parations are afoot for starting civil disobedience, the first 
thing we should do is to meet every person who co-operates 
w'illi the Government and demonstrate our friendly regard foi 
him in spite of our differences with him. 

‘Master Key’ ) 

Navajivan, 4 Der . 1921 


64. NON-CO-OPERAriON AND CIVILITY 


Aso Vad 3 

Wednesday, [15 October 1924] 

It may be said that non-co-oper ttion will be suspended at the 
forthcoming Congress session. However, thh does not imply 
that non-co-operalois will suspend work. In fact, w'hat was 
only an illusion of non-co-operation w'ill be suspended. Where 
there is love, both co-operation and non-co-operation are in 
fact one and the same thing. 

Whether the father and son 'o-operate or non-co-operate 
with each other, both the attitudt‘s should be the fruit of love. 
Co-operation is not worth the name when born out of selfish- 
ness; it is rather a kind of bribe. So also non-co-operation born 
out of hatred is a grave sin. Both these should be eschewed. 

The non-co-operation that was introduced in 1920 was 
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rooted m love, maybe the people were not aware of this and 
joined It out of hatred Nevertheless, if all the leaders had 
understood its true nature and acted in accordance with it, 
we (ould have avoided the bitter results that have followed 
We did not understand peaceful non-co-operation Hence 
hatred increased, and we have now to suffer the fruit of our 
own actions That hatred which inspired our non-co-operation 
with the British has now raised its head within our own ranks 
That hatrc'd has appeared not only between Hindus and 
Muslims but also between co-operators and non-co-operators 
Hence m order to prevent such perverted results of non- 
co-operation, wc have to suspend it 1 his dots not mean 
merely that lawyers who would like to take up their lei^al 
practice or students who would like to return to Government 
schools could do so without a sense of shame In tact, those 
lawvers who have grasped the principle of non-co-operation 
will not resume practice, not will such students return to 
Government schools 1 he suspension of non-co-operation 
should result in our being repentant, in the non-co operator 
ernbtacing the co-opetator, winning the latter ovei through 
love and bearing no ill will towards him The la*ter may take 
assistance from the (iovernment, be he a Ciovernment pleader, 
a Government servant, or a member of the Ia*gislative Assem- 
blv, still the former should make friends and associate with 
them all and help and he helped by them m resolving disputes 
between Hnulus and Muslims, in removing untouchabihtv , in 
bovcotting foreign cloth, in getting rid of the addiction to 
liquor and opium and in many sue h tasks 

It is for the rion-e o-opeiator to take the lead m these tasks 
111 doing so, his tact, eiiscrction, civilitv, love of peace and 
humilitv will be put to the test It is in winning over the co- 
operator through love that the quality of the non-co-operator 
will be tested false flattery and rudeness should both be 
avoided I he verv first lesson consists in all of us uniting in 
order to strike the middle path May God help us 

'Duty of a Non-C o-opuator (G 
Saiajum, 1924 
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65. THE. FORCE OF FRIENDLY NON-CO-OPERATION 

My advice to the Congress to suspend non-co-operation 
should not be interpreted to mean that Gujarat should give it 
up. Just as this advice does not apply to individuals, similarly 
it does not apply to provinces. 

If the Congress suspends non-co-opeiation for the time 
being, it means that, taking the c ircumstances into account, 
it mak<‘S a concession to the people. However, in those places 
where the people and their leaders have faith in non-co-opera- 
tion, w^here there are no disputes, where there is no lack of 
organization, tlu i (‘solution for suspension should have no 
idverse elfects. On the contrary, th(\se provinces should con- 
solidate their work and ennoble it. 

F(jr instance, the national schools in Gujarat should con- 
tinue to function and grow, those lawyers who have given up 
their prat tice should abide firmly by their decision; besides, 
goodwill should prevail wfiere there has been a feeling of ani- 
mosity. No one should ('ondemn or revile those who entf*r the 
legislatures or resume practice. Everyone, following the dic- 
tates of his own tonstience, should (ontinue non-co-operation 
or resume co-operation. The Congrc'ss resolution should result 
in suspension t^f that non-co-operation which is being prac- 
tised because of the compulsi(m imposed by the old resolu- 
tion non-co-(^peration should cease to be a strategy or an 
experiment but should rather come to stay as a dharma. In 
other words, the people r individuals should carry on peace- 
ful non-co-operation as a matter of duty wherevei the policy 
of the Government is by and lar*. e harmful. Those who would 
like to stick to n(^n-cooperatioi even without the resolution 
will, therefore, continue io do so. 

It could be said that th«‘ Congress resolution is like a pair 
of crutches. We shall now have to see. after all this experience, 
how many will stand without the crutchc s without the prop 
of' the Congress. If some people remain steadfast we shall be 
able to conclude that these have grasped the principle of 
friendly non-co-operation. It is my firm belief that there are 
many such individuals and I am also convinced that among 
provinces too there are more than one such, Maha Gujarat 
being one of them. 
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Maha Gujarat was the first province to offer non-co-opera- 
tion. I wish that it should keep up this glory. Henceforth, 
non-co-operation will survive only if it is untainted. It should 
breathe humility, discrimination, love, peacefulness, intelli- 
gence, maturity, determination and truth. Peaceful non-co- 
operation will emulate nature. In nature there are many im- 
perceptible sustaining processes which we know only through 
their results; .so too in peaceful non-co-operation. Ether is a 
powerful medium, but who has seen it? We know it through 
its results. Has anyone seen electi '.city? But we know of it 
through wires, bells, engines, which operate because of it. We 
do not see the seeds lying underground. If we start digging in 
order to see them, they would not sprout. But springing from 
these seeds we see plants and trees, which yield gtain, fruit 
and foliage. 

Friendly non-co-operation is a forte subtler and yet might- 
ier than all the.se invisible objects and forces. The conduit of 
the non-to-operator should, therefore, be equally subtle and 
invisible. I’liere is no room m it for arrogance, hypocrisy, 
pretence or ostentation Even while practising non-co-opera- 
tion, bv virtue of his love, he would not make the*t ()-operator 
miserable He should try and win over ihe hearts even of the 
British ofht lals by dint of his love. Far from despising the 
latter, he should, if possible, render personal service to them. 
Even when he cannot abide by the latter's wishes, his conduct 
should be polite and ton.siderate 

Anyone who tannot appreciate suth non-to-opeiation or, 
cannot practise it, should rather fall back on the status quo, 
that IS, ( o-opeiation. That non-co-operation alone is worth 
the name which can be practised by the father towards the 
son and vue ver\a. And I attempted to introduce this true 
non-co-operation in India m the year 1920. 1 have been well 
aware of the tremendous magnitude of the task, in the past as 
well as the present. I had and still have little capital. Everyone 
has the right to make an attempt and I have started my effort 
in pursuance of this right. I lequest those who have under- 
stood it in its pure form to help me. Even my present sugges- 
tion for suspension is only a form of friendly non-co-operation. 
The path of love is like a flame of fire; many have run away 
on gazing at it. Those who wish to run away may do so. 
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However, those who will bear with that flame will triumph. 

I know of no non-co-operation which is devoid of love, nor 
do I even wish to know it. I have no other panacea for India’s 
independence, for the protection of Hinduism or Islam, for 
Hindu-Muslim unity and for the abolition of untouchability. 
I believe that it is impossible to end hatred with hatred And 
one of the reasons why I always put forward the spinning- 
wheel is its underlying peacefulness. Maulana Mahomed Ali 
has collected maxims in praise of the spinning-wheel from the 
literature of Islam and published them in his Hamdard. 
Readers will find their translations in this Navajivan and 
should reflect upon them 

'Gujarat’s Dharma (G ) 

Havajivan, 2^ Nov 1924 


6b. NON-CO-OPERA JION AND riFXIBIlITY 

'I he answer to the question whether non-co-operation should 
be suspended or abandoned depends purely upon the temper- 
amental state of the answerer. He who has never believ^ed in 
non-co-operation naturally wants it abandoned for e\er. He 
who like me has always believed in and practised it, whenever 
and whcTever necessary, and who therefore swears by it can 
with difficulty only be* persuaded to vote for suspension in the 
hope, no doubt, that se» ne time or other he will be able to c arry 
the sceptic and the unbelic^ver with him and make its national 
working a success Suspension therefore is the neutral state 
that can be accepted by all panics. Those who believe in the 
efficacy and necessity of non-violent non-co-operation may be 
permitted to cherisVi the hope that if the occasion necessitated 
Tev\va\ the nation won\d take \t np. Those who disheVieNe \n 
It will be tree under suspension to pi each the evil effects in 
their opinion of non-co-operation to convert Congressmen to 
their views. That is the grand opportunity that suspension 
gives them. And in my opinion a wholly non-co-operating 
Congress cannot be expected to go further than suspension. I 
say ‘wholly non-co-operating Congress’ because Swarajists too 
claim to hav^ faith in non-co-operation. 
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Let me give up a secret, if secret it can be called. The very 
first draft prepared now more than three months ago began 
with a preamble reiterating belief in non-co-operation. It was 
quite acceptable to Swarajists. But it was removed by mutual 
consent in order to make it easier for Liberals and others to 
join. It was pointed out by .some friends that Liberals and 
National Home Rulers might object to voting for the pre- 
amble. In fact, consistently with principles, extraordinary care 
was taken by all who had a hand in drafting the final agree- 
ment to anticipate and meet the nquirements of those who 
have remained outside the Congress. I know that even .so, the 
agreement falls short of the full requirements of the various 
political groups and parties. The reason for the defect is not 
due to want of efl'ort or will, but it is due to both the Svmajtsts 
and myself having to take into account our re.spective princi- 
ples, or call them limitations if that word is jrreferable. 

Moreover, 1 cannot too often repeat the fact that we had 
the great (congress electorate in mind. It is true that it is as 
yet not always assertive when it ought to he hut 1 have notic«d 
that on occasions it (an assert its will despite the effort of the 
leaders to the contrary It is the same electorate ll/ht all of us 
have to affect and he affected by. In finding the ways and 
means of agreement I venture to think that each party if it is 
to w’ork in unison has fo he satisfied with just suflicient and 
no moie for the recjuin'mcmts of its ((uiscience. 

After all, no one wants non-co-operation for the sake of it. 
No one prefers imprisonment to freedom. But when freedom 
is in jeopardy, non-co-opreiation may he a duty and pri.son 
may he a palare. It is for all tho.se who w'ould under every 
circumstance avoid non-co-operation to make it unnecessaiy 
for non-co-operators to resort to it. .Vnd one of the hest 
methods of hringing about such a result is for all parties to 
unite, d('\'ise a scheme of uraraj acceptable to all jjarties and 
di.scover at the same time, if it is possible, a common method 
of enforcing that scheme. 

‘Suspend or Abandon.’*' 
loung India, \ Dec. 1924 
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67. SUSPENSION OF NON-CO-OPERATION 

February 28, 1925 

I thank you for your letter. My belief in satyagraha and non- 
violence is as green as ever. I am myself still practising non- 
co-operation and so are thousands of men and women of 
India. The agreement with those who differ from me is to 
suspend non-co-operation as a national programme. Th\s sus- 
pension leaves those who wish free to enter the legislative 
councils of this country. 

M. K. Gandhi 


Lettei to Di Main rev our 
Mahadcv DesaiV Diarv fMSSj 


68. NON-CO-OPERA nON AND SOCIAI RF FORM 
A gentleman writes . , 

The principle which we have applir^d to the system of British 
GovTTiiment is applicable here also If' the pt‘opIe co-operate 
in order not to allow that system to continue*, its loundation 
w^ill go; It will crumble right today. Similarly, if one wishing 
TO end the empire of evil customs offers non-co-operation that 
empire will certainly crack up. 1 he question naturally arises 
as to what purpose will be seryed if only one person non-co- 
operates thus One ans er to this is that he who launches 
non-co-operation wins and lieccjmes frc*e from faults, and the 
empire is weakened to the extent of the loss of his co-operation. 
A house does not collapse if a single brick is removc-d, but 
everyone realizes that from the day the brick c'ame off, the 
house has certainly begun to get weakened. While it is diflic ult 
for the first brick tc^ get loose, it is not so for the sc'cond brick 
to fall away or gel removed. 

Every reform in the w^orld has been initialed by the efforts 
of one man. Today even an appropriate atmosphere has been 
created in respect of evil customs like child-marriage, etc. 
'Fhose who regard them as evil customs are lax only in regard 
to acting against them. If we today try to take an opinion 
poll, the majority will hold that customs like child-marriage 
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and spending lavishly on marriages are evil, and costly dresses 
of foreign material are repreheifeible and evil Majority opin- 
ion can be had against other such evil customs Despite this, 
they have not disappeared because those who arc opposed to 
them are truly speaking weak and, while they are brave in 
bragging, they are afraid to act. That cowardice will dis- 
appear only when a number of people refrain from attending 
such functions even by putting themselves to tiouble 

‘How to Tackle Evil Customs’ (G ; 

Navajwan, 14 Mar 1926 

* Th« correspondent had asktd hot* one could nd ones taslt of customs like 
child marria((r use ol c oslly fore if;;n dresst s and lavish cxpcndituir on marriAe^ts 


b() UNDFRSTANUINO NON-CO-OPk RATION 

Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Apiil I, 1926 

Deal tricnd, 

1 have vour interesting and instructive letter Whilst 1 en- 
tirelv agree with you that the meaning that a writei attaches 
to the words he uses should be cleai to his readers, I know as 
a matter ol fact that whatever failure attended Non-co-opera- 
tion was nc)t due to the people not understanding Non-vio- 
le^e and its implieations The reason was that though they 
knew rt all, they were not able to act up to it 

Yours sincerely, 

Dr Paul Lind 
Hambuig 
Luebeckerstrasse 
(Germans i 


Letter to Paul Lind 
SN 12457 
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70. VITALITY OF NPN-CO-OPERATION 

Repeatedly does one read in the papers that non-co-operation 
was a perfect failure. Several courteous critics often apologet- 
ically broach the question in conversations, and gently tell me 
that the country would have made great progress if I had not 
led it astray by my ill-conceived non-co-operation. I should 
not refer to this subject, which may be said to have no bearing 
on the politics of the day, but for my belief that non-co-opera- 
tion has come to us as an active force that may assume a 
universal form any moment, and but for the purpose of reas- 
suring those who are bravely holding on in the face of criticism 
and scepticism. Let me, however, admit the dangerous half- 
truth that non-co-operation entirely failed the moment it be- 
came vic^lent. Indeed, non-co-operation and violence aie here 
contradictory terms. It is a living belic^f that violence lived on 
itself and it rc'quired counter-violence for its daily mainte- 
nance that gave rise tC3 non-violent non-co-operation. The fact, 
therefore, is that the moment non-co-operation became violent 
it lost its vitality and nation-building character. But in so far 
as it was and remained non-violent, it was a demonstrably 
complete success. 

The mass awakening that took place in 1920 all of a sudden 
was perhaps the greatest demonstration of the efficacy of 
non-violence. The Government has lost prestige never to be 
regained. Titles, law-courts, educational institutions no longer 
inspire the awe they did n 1920. Some of the best lawyers in 
the country have given up law for ever as a profession and 
happy for having accepted comparative poverty as thPir lot. 
The few national schools and colleges that remain are giving 
a good account of themselves, as witness the great organiza- 
tion that came into being in Gujarat when the floods turned 
into a waste what was once a rich garden. But for the students 
and teachers of national institutions and other non-co-opera- 
tors, the timelv help that the afflicted peasantry of Gujarat 
received and |||^uch needed would never have been at its 
disposal. It is pRible to multiply illustrations of this character 
and prove th«*whcrever there is real national life, a bond 
between the classes and the masses in India, non-co-operation 
is the cause of it. 
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Take again the three constructive items of the programme. 
Khadi is a growing factor in national regeneration and is serv- 
ing over 1 ,500 villages through an army of nearly two thou- 
sand workers and is giving tangible productive relief to over 
fifty thousand spinners and at least ten thousand weavers, 
printers, dyers, dhobis and other artisans. Untouchabihty is a 
waning thing just struggling for existence. Hindu-Muslim 
unity ol 1920 21 showed its vast possibilities. The violence, 
deceit, falsehood and the like that mark the rupture between 
the two great communities today are no doubt ugly signs, but 
they are a demonstration of crude self-consciousness. The pro- 
cess of churning that the movement of non-co-operation was 
and is has brought the dirt to the surface. And if non-violent 
non-co-operation is a living anci purifying force, it will 
presently bring to view the pure unity that is invisiblv foiming 
itself under the very visible dirt that obtrudes itself on our 
gaze today It is therefore clear to me as dav light that real 
swam), whenexer it comes to us, will have to be not a donation 
rained on us from London, but a pri/e eained bv hard and 
health-giving non-co-operation with organized foices of evil 

‘V\ as It \ I'ailure'' 

} ouriff Indm^ 10 \ov 1(127 


71 NON-C.O-OPI-RAllON AND NON-bKA 1 F RMZ A 1 ION 

Januaiv (>, 1947 

Dear Abdullah Saheb, 

I have carefully read xour letter. The answei is obvious 
My non-co-operation was purely non-violent in conception as 
also in efiec t This does not mc*an that practice was always 
perfect 'rhe^ory and practice hardlv ever coincide even as 
Euclid's line in practice nevei coincides with his theoretical 
definition. 

The non-fraternization policy of the Allies led to disastrous 
results, whic'h he who runs may see and the pity of it is that 
the disaster is not vet completed. No one knows where it will 
lead to. 
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I thought it better to send you the reply of which you may 
make any use you like. But if you prefer that I should send a 
public letter in answer to your letter used as an anonymous 
letter, I shall gladly do so. 

I hope \ou are doing well in your new place. 

H. Abdullah Saheb, I.P. 

C/o. Khan Saheb 
Superintendent of Police, Xoakhali 

Letter to M A. Abdullah 
Pyarelal Papef \ 


72 ABORTIVI* NON-t.O-OPFRAIlON 

() It has be'en our experience that a worker becomes power-lovini> 
alter some time. How are the rest of his co-workers to keep him in 
check'* In other words, how are we to preserve the democratic 
( haractei of the organization* We have found that non-co-operation 
with the party in question does not help. The work of the organi- 
zation Itself suffers. 

A. This is not your experience alone but it is almost universal. 
Love of power is usual in man and it often only dies witli his 
death. Therefore, it is difficult for c'o-workers to keep him in 
check, if only because hc) are more likely than not to have 
the same human frailty; and so long as we do not know a 
single completely non-violent organization in the w'orld, we 
cannot claim to know the utterly democratic character of an 
organization because, as c an be definitely proved, no perfect 
democracy is possible without p(*rfect non-violence at the back 
of it. The question would be proper if non-co-operation was 
violent as it often, if not invariably, is. Claiming to knew 
somewhat from experience the non-violent character of non- 
co-operation, I suggest that given a good cause, ncjri-violent 
non-co-operation must succeed and no organization can suffer 
through offering non-violent non-co-operation. 

The questioner labours under the difficulty of having experi- 
ence of non-co-operation, at best partially non-violent, at 
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its worst bare-faced violence sailing under the name of non- 
violence. The pages of the Hatijan and Young India are filled 
with instances of abortive non-co-operation, because of these 
two vital defects, non-violence being partial or totally absent. 
During my long experience, 1 also noticed that those who 
complain of others being ambitious of holding power are no 
less ambitious themselves, and when it is a c|uestion of distin- 
guishing between half a dozen and six, it becomes a thankless 
task. 

‘Some Irnjiortaiit Qjiestions’ 
flanjan, j Mai 


§ 5. Boycott 

BOYCOI I AND MOB-I \W 

From cables and Indian papers recently to hand, it is evident 
that the bov<otl mo\ement in Bengal is not destined to liz/le 
out in an inglorious fashion though there appears to be a 
deal of rnob-law in fireventing persons (rorn buying British 
goods, the movement is so general as to show that it results 
from deej) feeling on the jiart of ihe people Whatever may be 
the result of the present agitation against the Partition,^ the 
effert of the boycott will be productive of only good to India. 
It has resulted m a wonderful stimulation of native* industric's 
which, we trust, will glow more and more It is a result un- 
looked for, but not the less eminently desirable. The great 
need c>f India is that national characteristics should be fostered 
and improved. If the lesolve to use only Indian goods, so far 
as possible, be maintain(*d, ii will be no small helf) in develop- 
ing the national spirit 

‘ I he Boycott' 

Indian Opinion^ 7 (^ct. i9c»3 

‘ On Efrounds of adniinistiativc c oiiv I'liinu c, Bcni'al v\as divided into two prov- 
inces. one oi which was predominantly Hindu and the othei Muslim The Partition, 
which laised a stoim of piotest thioughout India and led to the movement for boycott 
of British (roods, was finally annulled in uo 1 
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74 NON-VIOLEM BOYCOI I AND OSTRACISM 

A coi respondent^ writes Irom H>derahad, Sind, a lettei le- 
etardint? boxtott which I trladlv publish He lefers to what is 
alleged to have happcrnd to Mr Khapaidc ^ H>derabad, 
Sind, IS a fai crv from Amiaoti 1 do not know that \Ir 
Khapardc has htiu put to all the me onvcnit nces that the 
correspondent relates Mr Khaparde is well abh to take care 
o( himself I hope, howexti, that there is nnu h txaggeiation 
in the iniormaiion supplied to the corresiiondent about the 
treatment 

Ncxeitheless, th( issue raised bx ilu c oi respondent is im- 
portant and serious It would be a dangerous thing if, for 
dificrtiK (s of opinion, w( w( re to pro( laim social l)ov< otis 

It weiuld be totally opposc'd to the den time ol non-\iolence 
to stop the supply of water and tood This b«ittle ol non-co- 
operation IS a )n(jgtamnie of propaganda by reducing piolt*s- 
sion to practice not one' of compelling (Others to xield obedi- 
ence bx violence, direct or indirect We must try patiently to 
c Olive rt our ojiponents If we wish to evolve the sjurit of de moc - 
racx out oi slaver), wc must be sc r uf)ulousl\ exact in our 
dealings with ofiponents We max not replace the slaver) ol 
the Cjovcinmeiit bv that of the non-c o-ope laliornsis W^e must 
eonce*cle to our opponents the freedom we claim lor ourse*lves 
and for which we aic fighting 1 he stoutest cei-operatiomst 
will bend to the stern realities of practice il then is real rc- 
sj)onsc from the jic'ople 

But there is a noii-violcnt boycott which we shall be bound 
to practise il we arc to make iny impression We must not 
comprc^mise with what we beduxe to be an untruth, whether 
It resides in a white skin or a brown Such bejycott is political 
boycott Wc may not leceive favours from the new (Council- 
lors ^ Ihe voters, if thex are true to their pledge, will be bound 
to refrain from making use of the service's ol those whom they 
have declined to regard as their representatives Ihey must 
ratify their verdict by complete abstention from any encour- 
agement of the so-called repiesenlatives 

The public will be bound, if they are non-co-operatiomsts, 
to refrain from giving these representatives any prestige by 
attending their political functions or parties 
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I can conceive the possibility of non-violent social ostracism 
under certain extreme conditions, when a defiant minority 
refuses to bend to the majority, not out of any regard for 
principle but from sheer defiance or worse. But that time has 
certainly not arrived. Ostracism of a violent character, such 
as the denial of the use of public wells is a species of barbarism, 
which I hope will never be practised by any body of men 
having any desire for national self-respect and national uplift. 
We will free neither Islam nor India by processes of coercion, 
whether among ourseh es or again, t Knglishmen. 

‘Social Boycott' 

Ifoung India, 


' I ht t uircspondr lit }iad ttimplained that Khapardt had l)t'f‘ti bo\((/titd bv his 
Pdiuhasat and his strsant dciiitd iht ust ol tht Paiuhavat as he ddleied on 

sonit p<»mt» bom (In Cainejnss non-i o-opc ration proi^rainrne, and that this bo>(otl 
hati f)etn justified b> stiiin non-t o-operanontsts 

^ (litiush Kiisl.na Kltajiaidt tH')4 lawver otatoi and publu workei of 

Aniraoti, intnifid of tin Countil of Stale iindtr the Monta^u-C htimsfoid Reforms 
He did not favour (».indhi s non-e o-ojieiatioii pieififiamnit 
’ M( tube rs of the new (auislafive C ounc Is 


ycj. SOClAl BOYCOl I AND SOCIAL SERVK:F 

N(>n-c’o-()j)(Mcition bcinij; a iTio\ement of purification is brins;- 
Hie; to the surfae^c all our weaknesses as also excesses of even 
our stionti; jioinis. Social bovioii is an age-old institution. It 
is coeval with caste. It is the one tc'rrible sanction exercised 
with great cflecl. It is based upon the notion that a commun- 
il) is not bound to extend its hc:>spitality or service to an 
excomniunit ate. It answered when every village was a self- 
c'ontained unit, and the occasions of recalcitrancy were rare. 
But when opinion is divided, as it is today, on the merits of 
non-co-operation, when its new application is having a trial, 
a summary use of social boycott in order to bend a minority 
to the will of the majority is a species of unpardonable vio- 
lence. If persisted in, such boycott is bound to destroy the 
movement. Social boycott is applicable and effective when it 
is not felt as a punishment and accepted by the object of 
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boycott as a measure of discipline. Moreover, social boycott 
to be admissible in a campaign of non-violence must never 
savour of inhumanity. It must be civilized. It must cause 
pain to the party using it, if it causes inconvenience to its 
object. Thus, depriving a man of the services of a medical 
man, as is reported to have been done in Jhansi, is an act of 
inhumanity tantamount in the moral code to an attempt *0 
murder. 

I see no difference in murdering a man and withdrawing 
medical aid from a man who is on the point of dying. F.ven 
the laws of war, I apprehend, require the giving of medical 
relief to the enemy in need of il. To deprive a man of the use 
4)f an only village-well is notice to him to quit that village. 
Surely, non-to-operators have acquired no right to use that 
extreme pressure against those who do nnt see eye to eye w^ith 
them. Impatience and intolerance will surely kill this great 
religious movement. We may not make |)eople pure by com- 
pulsion. Mu( h less may^ we compel them by violence to rc^spc'cl 
our opinion. It is utterly against the* spirit of democracy we 
want to cultivate. 

I'here are no ciouht serious difliculties in our way. The 
temptation to resort to social boycott is irresistible when a 
defendant, who submits to private arbitration, refuses to abide 
by its award. Yet it is easy to sec that the application of social 
boycott IS more than likely to arrc‘si the splendid movement 
to settle disputes by arbitration which, apart IrcaTi its use as a 
weapon in the armoury of non-co-operation, is a movement 
fraught with great good to the country. People will take time 
belbre they accommodate them^elvc's to private arbitration. 
Its very simplicity and inexpensi’ eness will repel many pc'ople 
even as palates jaded by spicy foods are repelled by simple 
combinations. All awards will not always be above suspicion. 
VW must therefore n*ly upon the intrinsic merits of the move- 
ment and the corrc'ctness of awards to make itself felt. 

It is much to be dc-sired if we can bring about a complete 
voluntary boycott of law cc^urts. I'hat one evemt can bring about 
swaraj. But it was never expected that we would reach com- 
pletion in any single item of non-co-operation. Public opinion 
has been so far developed as to recognize the courts as signs 
not o^ our liberty but ol our slavery. It has made it practically 
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impossible for lawyers to practise their profession and be called 
popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige of law 
courts and to that extent of the Government. The disintegrat- 
ing process is slowly but surely going on. Its velocity will suffer 
diminution if violent methods are adopted to hasten it. This 
Government of ours is armed to the teeth to meet and check 
forces of violence. It possesses nothing to check the mighty 
forces of non-violence. How can a handful of Englishmen resist 
a voluntary expression of opinion accompanied by the volun- 
tary self-denial of thirty crores of people? 

I hope, therefore, that non-co-operation workers will be- 
ware of the snares of social boycott. But the alternative to 
social boycott is certainly not social intercourse. A man who 
defies strong, clear public opinion on vital matters is not en- 
titled to social amenities and privileges. We may not take part 
in his social (unctions such as marriage feasts, we may not 
receive gifts from him. But we dare not deny social service. 
The latter is a duty. Attendance at dinner parties and the like 
is a pri\ilege whic h it is optional to withhold or extend. But 
it would be wisdom to err on the right side and to exercise 
the weapon ev(*n in the limited sense described by me on rare 
and well-defined occasions. And in every case the user of the 
weapons will use it at his own risk. The use of it is not as yet 
in any form a duty. No one is entitled to its use if there is any 
danger of hurting the movement. 

‘Social Bu>cc)tt' 
t om^ India, ibleh, 1921 


76. BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN CLOTH 

Everybody is anxious that at this critical juncture in our his- 
tory, we should be able to exhibit some real strength. It is 
being more and more realized that such strength can be de- 
veloped and shown only through boycott of foreign cloth as 
distinguished from British cloth. In this boycott it is possible 
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for our mills to play an important, indeed a decisive, part if 
they wish. 

Some day or other they will have to choose between this 
alien Government and the people. There is no doubt that to 
a large extent they are dependent for their existence upon the 
toleration if not the goodwill of the Government. I'horeau 
told the truth when he said that possession of riches under an 
evil government was a sin and poverty was virtue. The riches 
of the rich are always at the disposal of the government of the 
day whether it is good or bad. 

But if the mills are dependent for their existence on the 
toleration or goodwill of the Ciovernment, they are no less so 
on the toleration or goodwill oi the people. I'hey can afford 
to ignore the people only so long as the latter remain ignorant, 
supine or disunited. But the past seven years have not been 
lived in vain by the nation. The mass awakening that has 
taken place will never die. No one can tell when and how the 
people will show their strength. 

But the mills occupy a privileged position. By showing a 
little courage, a little consideration for the true interests of the 
nation and b\ exercising a little self-sacrifice they can serve 
both the Government <ind the people. They can convert the 
(Government and advance the people’s cause. 

riiis is how in my humble opinion they c an do it: 

They can standardize their prices taking the lowest average 
of a number of top and lean years. 

Vhc) can come to tCims with the leaders organizing boycott 
as to the quantity and cjuality of cloth required loi the nation. 

rhey can refrain from manufacturing those vaiieties that 
can be easily and immediately produced by khadi organiza- 
tions, thus freeing their energy for manufacturing moie cT the 
varieties they can at the present moment more easily manu- 
facture than the khadi organizations. 

They can limit their profits to a minimum and let the sur- 
plus, if any, be devoted to the fulfilment of the boycott or, if 
that be unnecessary, to the improvement of the condition of 
the labourers. 

This would mean all-round honesty, perseverance, mutual 
trust, a voluntary and honourable triple alliance between la- 
bour, capital and the consumer. It would mean capacity for 
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organization on a vast scale. And if we are to attain boycott 
of foreign cloth through non-violence, we shall have some day 
or other to fulfil the tests just enumerated by me. 

In my humble opinion we are eminently fitted for the task. 
The organization required for the purpose is not unfamiliar to 
us. The only question is, have we the will? Have the mill- 
owners enough vision, enough love of the country? If they 
have, they can take the lead. 

Let me redeclare my own faith. For boycott to be swiftly 
brought about a combination between khadi and truly indi- 
genous mills is desirable, but not absolutely necessary. I use 
the words truly indigenous, because we have bogus mills in 
India which are Indian only in the sense that they are located 
in the country but whose shareholders, whose management, 
who.sc spirit are mainly, when not wholly, foreign. But if the 
indigenous mills cannot or will not lead or join the national 
movement. I am convinced that khadi alone can achieve the 
boycott if the politically-minded India has the will, the faith 
and the energy required for the purpose. We have not enough 
horsepower expressed through steam engines, oil engines or 
electricity, but we have an inexhaustible reservoir of man- 
power lying idle and pleading to be used, and essentially quali- 
fied for the purpose. Oh, for a faith that would see and use 
this .suppK of living power! 

'What (IdiiOui Mills Do’*' 
ioung India, 13 Mar i(jj8 


77. NON-VIOl RNT AND VIOLENT BOYCOTT 

It has been reported that the satvagrahts ofBardoli are getting 
ready to use the weapon of boycott against those who agree 
to pay the revenue to the Gv'vernment. This weapon is a 
powerful one and the satyagrahi ran u.se it only within limits. 
Boycott can be violent as well as non-violent. It is only the 
latter kind that a satyagrahi may use. At the moment I will 
only give examples of the two forms of boycott. 

Non-violent boycott may mean not accepting any service. 
Refusal to serve may involve violence. 
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Non-violent boycott may include a refusal to dine at the 
house of the person boycolted, refusal to attend marriages and 
such other functions at his place, doing no business with him 
and taking no help from him. 

On the other hand, refusing to nurse the l)oycotted person 
if he is sick, not allowing doctors to visit him, refusing to help 
in performing the last rites if he happens to die, refusing to 
allow him to make use of wells, temples, etc., all this is \ioleni 
bovcott. Deeper reflection wall reveal that non-violent boycott 
can be continued for a long period and no external force can 
prove effectual in terminating it, whereas violent boycott can- 
not continue for long and c*xternal force can be used in a large 
measure to put an end to u. Uliimatel> violent boyc'otl only 
does disservice to a movement. Many such instances can be 
quotc*d from the era of non-co-opeiation How^ever, on this 
occasion, the distinction that I have poiiitc^d out should be 
enough for the satya^i^iahis and the worktTs of Bardoli 

‘1 he Weapon of Boycott' G ) 

\(iva]ivan, ifl Mai 1928 


78 LIMIIFD BOYCOIT, DFMOC.RACJY, AND \ 

In my speeches during this march I have said quite a lot 
about boycott. 1 have i.o idea how the newspapers have re- 
ported those parts c)f my speeches. It is nccc‘ssary to consider 
and lay dowai the limits of boycott here as the subject is an 
important one As this struggle a sacrcxl, truthful and non- 
violent one, that is to say, as it is a religious struggle, it is 
absolutely essential that no mistake slicmld be made con- 
sciously or otherwise. E\en the minutest error committed can- 
not but harm it. 

Boycott has been working in two ways, one is directed 
against the (Government officials and the other against those 
who do not respect public opinion for instance, Headmen 
and such other persons 

It is necessary, indeed it is our duty, not to bow to the 
official when he visits our village and not to go and pay 
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homage to him. Non-co-operation implies that we should not 
attend to this official’s needs and provide no facilities to him. 
A bullock-cart-owner should not put his cart at his disposal. 
The potter should not fetch drinking water for him, the grocer 
should not provide him with any provisions, and the Head- 
man should not give him a mattress belonging either to the 
village or to himself. This is so because the official expects 
these facilities by virtue of his office. I’he purpose behind not 
providing these facilities is not to impose any hardship on him 
but to put an end to his authoril) and it may aLso involve an 
element of civil disobedience. 

What if the official is dying of hunger or suffering pain and 
no one is there to attend on him.'^ At such a time, evtm at the 
cost of personal inconvenience, we should serve him. For in- 
stance, if his car breaks down, and he is in need of food, we 
should provide him food and not expect any money in return 
if he does not happen to have any. Supposing h(‘ is suddenly 
taken ill and theie is no one to attend on him, we should 
nurse him with as much (are as we would show in nursing our 
ow'u relatives. We bear him no ill will as a human being. We 
hate his administration. The CJoverument has not so far be- 
come insane, as it has not had to put up with much inconven- 
ience in carrying on the* administration. Howevei, once it is 
Teall> inconvenienced, there is every possibility of its becoming 
so and tiansgressing all hounds. It is possible that when this 
does take place, its officials will be ordered forcibly to exact 
anything they need from the public. At such a time full use 
c ould be made of boycott as explained above. At such a time 
we rc‘ali/e that boycott is suicly our dharma. 'Hie official as- 
sumes that by virtue cjf his office the people are obliged to 
provide all facilities for him People would be said to have set 
themselves free only wffien they can disprove this belief and in 
the process put up with any hardships that they may have to 
face. "Fhey will be said to have triumphed when they do not 
yield tc> such force. 

I’oday boycott can be regarded as being extremely simple. 
However, even when Government officials receive permission 
to commit robbery and the people, despite the fact that they 
have been rendered penniless, do not voluntarily give even a 
twig to be used as a toothbrush, they will be regarded as 
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having carried out their duty of boycott. However, it should 
be borne in mind that even when this does occur, if the official 
is placed in a difficult situation and the authorities do not 
come to his rescue, we should attend to his needs. This should 
be considered an occasion for practising the same dharma to- 
wards a friend and an enemy. For a satyagrahi there are no 
enemies in this world, he cannot have any, he should not 
regard anyone as such. He would boycott even his ow^n son 
or father if either of these two happened to be an official. 
For a satyagyahi^ there should be no distinction between his 
own relatives and those holding no such relationship. He 
would never do to others what he would n')t do to his own 
relatives. 

I.et us now take the case of a Headman. Although the entire 
village wants him to resign, he does not have the couiage to 
do so, or he does not wish to do so out of self-intiuest. He 
should not be boycotted on this ground. Such boycott would 
amount to coercion. Compelling the Headman to resign would 
amount to making him forcibly perform a meritorious deed. 
But there can be no use of force, so I'ar as our dharma is 
concerned. A democratic form government can ne\(T be 
established by getting anvone to d(^ sonu'thing by force To 
use such force on this nation which is half-dead would be a 
great sin and, considering the matter solely from the point of 
view of expediency, we shall see that we shall ncvei be able to 
serve our purpose by the use of such force. Whether we suc- 
ceed or not, sLU h forct s nothing but violence. Whether the 
Headman resigns or not is for him to ( ho^^ise. It w^ould be a 
good thing if he did so yielding to public opinion, l)ut fon e 
cannot be us(‘d against him if he docs not resign. 

But he cannot exercise his authority; he cannot make the 
people do anything whatstiever for him bv virtue of his autho- 
rity. He has a dual role to play: he is an official and he is a 
villager. He will not get any services as an official; as a villager 
he has a right to get provisions, etc., which he wants. To 
refuse him the^ic amounts to compelling him to resign. A sat- 
yagrahi cannot do so. 

Fhe people have a right to carry on a limited social boycott 
of tho.se who defy public opinion and at times it becomes their 
duty to do so. Society should not honour a Headman who 
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clings to his oflPice for selfish reasons, m other words, although 
It would meet its dail> requirements, it would sever all other 
connections with him, people would not attend marriages in 
his home, decline in\ nations to dinners from him and 
although they would share his sorrows, thev would refuse to 
share in his enjoxments Iheic should be neither bitterness, 
noi ill will nor \iolfnc( in such boycott What should we do 
if the Headman happens to be our own brother*^ We should 
give him the treatment that we would expect from society for 
ourselves 

We have now eonsidered three types of boycott 
I bov( olt of eiffic lals be‘e ause of their ofiie t, 
z boycott through use of force of sue h persons as Headmen, 
and 

^ limited boycott of such persons a> the Headmen who 
refuse to ie‘spe‘c t public opinion 

I Ik Inst type of boveotl descives to lx [iractised, it is ejur 
dhmma \o Sit Onlv those who have courage shoiileJ piaetise 
It It is well to le member that such Iioveott ma> result m 
excasions when wc shall have to put up with extiemc hard- 
ships \t pu‘stnl the ( ongress docs not ask Ick sac h boycott 
I his hitter has alreacK begun m certain paits of CiUjarat as 
the (jiijaiatis arc used to it and have developed a good abilit\ 
to practise it It is the special dharma of (iu]aiat to do so m 
view of Sardar \^illabhbhars imprisonment However, 
those who cannot conlmuc to carr\ it on at the cntieal hour 
should not do sc^ as there is no harm in then not practising 
it It will be harmful, howewer if it is given up once it has 
be gun 

I he second tvpe of bovcott involving the use of force is 
alwa\s to be eschewed, as it involves violence and there is 
everv possibilitv of its doing gieat harm to the people 

1 he third, that is, limited boycott, is well worth practising 
In everv task which the satya^rahi undertakes, he has himself 
to bear suffering but he must never make the opponent suffer 
I he former is htljiless if in the course of his own suffering or 
his practising his dharma, the opponent has to suffer or put up 
w ith me onv c nience 

At present what 1 ask of the people is civil disobedience of 
the salt law If nothing more can be done, let everyone sit 
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quiet; but it will be both dangerous and harmful if the) retreat 
after having taken a step forward. 

‘Limits of Boycott' (G ) 

.\avajivan, 30 Mar 1930 


§ 6. Strikes 

79 SECURING AND DOING jUbllCF 

Fehruar\ 27, 1918 

We saw in yesteiday’s leaflet what the workers' pUdgt was. 
We have now to consider what we should do to carry out that 
pledge We know that the cmplo\ets have crorcs ol rupees 
and the workers have nothing. H workers have no money 
however, they have hands and feet with which they can work, 
and there is no part of the world which tan do without 
workers Hence, il only lie knows it, the worker holds the key 
to the situation. Wealth is unavailing without him If he real- 
izes this, he can be sure of success. But the worker who would 
waeld such power must possess certain qualities ol character, 
without which he would be at the mercy of others. Let us see 
what these equalities an 

I. The worker should be truthful. Lhere is no reason for him 
to tell a lie. Even if he tells a lie, he will not get the desired 
wage. The truthful man can be firm and a wc:)rker who is firm 
is never defeated. 

2 He should possess courage. Many of us become permanent 
slaves through fear of what might happen to us il we lost our 
jobs. 

3. He should have a sense of justice. If he asks for wages 
higher than his deserts, there will be hardly anyone who will 
employ him. The increase we have demanded in this struggle 
is reasonable. We should, therefore, have faith that sooner or 
later we are bound to get justice 

4. He will not be angry with his employer nor bear him any 
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grudge. After all, when everything is over, the worker is to 
serve under him. Every human being is liable to err. We think 
the employers are in the wrong in refusing the increase asked 
for. If we remain straightforward till the end, the employers 
are sure to revise their attitude. At present they are angry. 
Also, they suspect that, if the present demands of the workers 
are granted, they will repeatedly harass them. To remove this 
suspicion, we should do our utmost to reassure the employers 
by our behaviour. The first thing to that end is to harbour no 
grudge against them. 

5. Every worker should remember that the struggle is bound 
to involve suffering. But happiness follows suffering voluntar- 
ily undertaken. It is but suffering for the worker to be denied 
a wage sufficient to enable him to make both ends meet. 
Because of our ignorance, however, we endure this and man- 
age to live somehow. Seeking a remedy against this suffering, 
we have told the employers that it is not possible for us to 
maintain ourselves without the wage increase demanded 
and that, if it is not granted to us and we are not saved 
from (ontinuous starvation, we would rather starve right 
now. How long will the employers remain unmowd by our 
sufrering? 

6. Lastly, the poor have their saviour in God. Our duty is to 
make the effort and then, fully assured that we arc bound to 
get what He has ordained tor us, remain peaceful while our 
request is not yet granted. 

A worker who behaves in this manner will nev<*r find it 
difficult to keep his pledge. We shall discuss in tomorrow's 
leaflet how the workers may maintain themselves during the 
period of the lock-crut. 

‘Ahniedahad Mill-Hands’ Strike', 
liedflei No. 2 \G.) 

Ek Dharmayuddha 
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80. THE PLIGHT OF WORKERS 

March i, 1918 

We have said how workers can fulfil their pledge and what 
they should do during the lock-out. In this leaflet we shall 
explain how we propose to help them. It is our duty to do 
this. 


LET us STATE, FIRST, WHAT WE CANNOT DO: 

(ij We shall not help the workers in doing anything whith 
is wrong. 

(2) We shall hav(‘ to abandon the woikers and cease helping 
♦ hem if they do anything wrong or make inflated demands or 
commit violence. 

(3) We can never wish ill to the employers; in all that we 
do, we are bound to consider their interests. We shall promote 
the workers’ interest while duly safeguarding the employers’. 


NOW ABOUT WHAT WI- SHALL DO FOR THF WORKFRS: 

( I j We are with the workers so long as they (ondiict them- 
selves well, as they have done so far. 

12j We shall do all we can to obtain for them 35 per cent 
increase in wages. 

(3) We are, as yet, only entreating the employers. We have 
not tried so far to win public sympathy or educate public 
opinion. But we shall b, prepared, if the situation demands it, 
to acquaint the whole of India with the workers’ plight and 
hope that we shall succeed in obtaining public sympathy for 
our cause. 

(4j We shall not re.'.t till the workers get what they are en- 
titled to. 

(5) We are making an effort to inform ourselvc's of the con- 
dition of the workers in its economic, moral and educational 
aspects. We shall show the workers hc^w they may improve 
their economic condition; w^e shall strive to raise their moral 
level; we shall think out and teach them ways and means of 
living in cleanliness and we shall work for the intellectual 
improvement of suc h of them as live in ignorance. 

(6) We shall not ourselves eat or dress without providing 
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food and clothing to such of the workers as are reduced to 
destitution in the course of the struggle.^ 

(7) We shall nurse the sick among them and get for them 
the services of vaids and doctors. 

We have undertaken this task with a full sense of our re- 
sponsibility. We consider the workers’ demand to be entirely 
reasonable and it is because we believe that satisfaction of 
their demand will eventually serve rather than harm the em- 
ployers’ interests that we have taken up this cause. 

‘Ahmedabad Mill-Hands’ Strike’, 

Leaflet No 4 (G.) 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


* Thr following formed part of the advisers’ pledge ‘If in this struggle anv persons 
are leduccd to starvation and are unable to get work, we shall feed and clothe them 
befoi c we fee d and c lothe ourselv es ’ 


81. JlfSTirF, NOT COERCION 


March 13, 1918^ 

Rumours are afloat that many workers are willing to resume 
work, but that others prevent them by coercion and threats of 
physical assault. Workers should remember our pledge that, 
if they bring pressure to bear on their fellows and use threats 
to stop them from going to work, we shall not find it possible 
to help them. In this struggle, he alone will win who keeps his 
pledge. No one can be forced to do this It is essentially a 
voluntary matter. We want to be faithful to our pledge and 
go ahead. If a man, being afraid, ventures nothing, he can 
never advance Such a one has lost everything Let every 
worker, therefore, bear in mind that he is not to use pressure 
on others in any form or manner. If coercion is used, the 
whole struggle is likely to be weakened and will collapse For 
the success of their struggle, the workers are to rely solely on 
the rightness of their demand and of their conduct. If their 
demand is unjust, they cannot succeed. The demand may be 
just. But even then the worker will lose his case despite all his 
suffering if, in securing it, he resorts to untruth or falsehood. 
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to violence or coercion, or is apathetic It is very essential in 
this struggle that Nvorkers do not resort to coenion and that 
they provide for their maintename bv putting in phvsu^il 
labour 

'\hmedab id Mill-Hands Stnkt\ 

Leaflet No 13 \G ^ 
hk Dharmayuddha 


^ This k iflt t v\as issued c>i» iht di\ ioliouin^ the ending tlu lo( koui 


8-> IHF VSI APON 01 1 


Man h ^ -j, 1918^ 

As the ^veapon ol the ruh is moms, that oi the woiktrs is 
thdi laboui Just as a ndi man would stars c li he did not 
emplov his wealth, t\en so li tlu woikd did not (inploy his 
\tealth did not work he would dso starve f)m who does 
not work is not «i worker \ workt r who is ash. lined of working 
has no right to eat II, tlurefoie, the workers desire to fulfil 
then pledge in this great struggle, they should learn to do 
some work or otlur I hose who rolleit funds and, n^maining 
idk, maintain themselves out of tlu m do not destive to win 
Woikcis are lighting for their pledge I hose who want food 
without working for i do not, it may be said understand 
what a pledge means He alone can keep his pledge who can 
feel shame or has sdl-respect Is there anvoru who will not 
look down on those who desii ' to be maintained on publu 
funds without doing any woik^ It behove's us, therefore, that 
we maintain oursedves b\ doing some work If a worker does 
not work, he is like sugar which has lost its swKtnc'ss If the 
sea-watei lost its salt, where would w( get our salt from'^ If 
the worker did not woik, the vorld would tome to an end 
This struggle is not merely foi a increase, it is 

to show that workers are prepared to suffer lor their lights 
We are fighting to uphold our honour We have launched on 
this struggle in order to better ourselves If we start using 
public funds improperly, we shall grow worse and not better 
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Consider the matter from any angle you choose, you will see 
that we must maintain ourselves by our own labour. Farhad* 
broke stones for the sake of Shirin, his beloved. For the 
workers, their pledge is their Shirin. Why should they not 
break stones for its sake.-^ For the sake of truth, Harishchandra® 
sold himself; why should workers not suffer hardships for up- 
holding their pledge.'^ For the sake of their honour, Imam 
Hassan and Hussain suffered greatly. Should we not be pre- 
pared even to die for our honour? If we get money while we 
remain idle at home and fight with that money, it would be 
untrue to sa> that we are fighting. 

We hope, therefore, that every worker will work to maintain 
himself so that he may be able to keep his oath and remain 
film. If the struggle lengthens, it will be because of weakness 
on our part. So long as the mill-owners believe that workers 
will not take to any labour and, theiefore, will eventually 
succumb, they will have no compassion and will continue to 
resist the demand. St) long as they are not convinced that 
workers \mII ni'ver give in, they will not be moved by com- 
passion and ^vlll continue to oppose the workers even at the 
sa< rilice o( then own profits. When, however, they feel certain 
that the work(‘is will, under no circumstances, give up theur 
resolve, they will show compassion enough and welcome the 
w'orkers back, foday the employers believe that the workers 
will nc^t do any manual labinir and so are bound to succumb 
soon. If the workers depend on others’ money for their main- 
tenance, the mill-owners will think that the source is bound 
to be exhausted sooner or later, and so will not take the 
woikers seriously. II, on the other hand, workers who have no 
other means of subsistence begin to do manual work, the em- 
plo>ers w^ill sec that they will lose their workers unless they 
grant the ^^5 per cent increase forthwith. Thus, it is for us to 
shorten or lengthen the struggle. We shall be free the sooner 
by enduiing greater suffering just now. II we flinch from suf- 
lermg, the struggle is bound to be protracted, 'fhose who have 
weakened will, we hope, consider all the.se points and become 
strong again 

Some workers are inclined to believe that those who have 
weakened cannot be persuaded to become strong. This is a 
wrong impression altogether. It is the duty of us all— yours 
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and ours- to try, with gentleness, to persuade those who have 
weakened for one reason or another It is also oui duty to 
educate those who do not know what the struggle means 
What we have been saying is that we ma) not use threats, tell 
lies, or resort to violence, or exert pressure in anv mannei to 
keep anyone awa\ (rom woik If, despite peisuasion, anyone 
resumes work, that is no reason for us to lose heart hven if 
onl\ one person holds out, we shall never forsake him 

‘Ahniedabad Mill-Hands Strike’, 

I.eaflet No 14 ''Cx ) 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


' I his 1< aflet w IS issu< d on ih( d iv (landhi < oinim i ( ( d his 1 isi 
( tiiti i\ in i P(.isi in pcjt m 

^ Ltmiidirv kini^ of Axodhv 1 vsho vtnt thtoui^h mmv oid( lis for d)f ''iki of 
truth 


8^ FHF PHINC II*I t OF ARBIIRAIION 

f 18 Maich 1018]’ 

1 h( settlement whuh I place beloie von nierelv upholds the 
woikcrs pledge lime is nothing moie in it 1 pleaded with 
the mill-owners as well as I eould 1 asktd them to giant a 
peirnanent iiKuase ol per eent Ihcv lelt, however, that 
that would be too muto I et me say one thing Oui demand, 
too, was one-sided litdort the struggle eommenitd, we had 
tiled to ascertain their point oi le-w, but they did not respond 
to eiur request 1 he tnill-owneis iieiw aeeepl the piineiple ol 
arbitration I have agreed that the matte i be entrusted to an 
aibitrator® I shall sueteed in getting 35 per cent from the 
arbitrator II the arbitrator decides on some thing less, I will 
own that we had been wrong in mat mg our demand The 
mill-owners said that ihtv had their pledge to abide by )ust as 
we had ours I told them that they had no right to take any 
such pledge, but they insisted that theirs too was equally valid 
I thought over the pledges of both My fast stood in the wav 
I could not tell them T will break my fast only if you concede 
my demand ’ I felt that this would have been cowardice on 
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my part I, therefore, ai^reed that for the present both may 
maintain their pledges, and what the arbitrator decides should 
hnally prevail Our settlement, therefore, is briefly this 

On the first day, an increase of 35 per cent will be given in 
keeping with our pledge, on the second dav, we get 20 per 
cent m keeping with the mill-owncis' from the third day till 
the date of the arbitratoi’s award, an increase of 27 J pei cent 
will be paid and subsc quentl>, if the arbitrator decides on 35 
pel cent, the null-owners will give us 7^ per cent more and, 
if he dec ides on 20 pei cent, we sha’I refund 7^ per cent 

What I have brought foi vou is enough to fulfil the letter of 
the pledge, but not its spirit Spiiit does not mean much to us 
and so we must lest content with the letter 

VNe have taken counsel together in this stiuggle, therefoie, 
do not take an oath hereafter without consulting us He who 
has no cxpciunce, and h.is attempted nothing big, has no 
right lo take an oath After iwenlv ><ais experience, I have 
come to the conclusion that 1 am c]ualifiecl to take a pledge 
1 see that vou are not vet so cjuahfied Do not therefoie take 
an oath without consulting vour seniois If the occasion de- 
inanels one, e onie to us, assuied that we shall be ^icpaitd to 
die for vou as we now are But remcinbei that we shall help 
vou only in respect of a pledge you have taken with our 
com line nee \ pledge taken in crroi can certainly be ignoied 
\ou have vet to learn how and when to take a pledge 

Speeehtothe \hrntdabatl Mill-Hands (» ^ 

Ik Dhaimtnuddha 

' Ih( <,(111(111(1)1 v\ IS iiiisol It on tin taoinin^ ot thr i8th ^((otdiiiL, Ui tk 
Dhm mayuddha (i truUii itinouiucd it to th( woikirs (rithtitci in tlitir thousands undtr 
the hdhm it*( iMdtntlv iht suiu iiv 1 m nidtin^ Vids mended 1)\ the ( ommis 
sioiui ind proniinrni me n ol Xhmedihid 

“ Plot Vn iiidsh inker Dhiiiv i who w is uce ptable to both p lilies was appointed 
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84. THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR 


August 15, 1920 

Mr. Chairman and Friends,* 

I hope that you will excuse me for not standing whilst 
speaking. Though my voice has become stronger than it w'as 
over a year ago, my body has not become as strong as I should 
like to be so as to enable me to stand up and speak. It gives 
me very great pleasure to renew your acquaintance a second 
time. I think I told you last year, when I had the privilege of 
addressing some of you, that I considered myself a fellow- 
labourer with you. Perhaps ^u are labourers not by choice, 
but somewhat by compulsion. But I entertain such high re- 
gard for labour. I entertain such great respect for the dignity 
of labour that I have thrown in my lot with the labourers. 
And lor many many years now, I have lived in their midst 
like them labouring with my hands and with my feet. 

I believe that it is the lot of life for every sentient being that 
before he or she eats, he or she must use hands and feet. In 
labouring therefore with your bodies you are simply following 
the law of your being and there is not the slightest reason for 
you to feel dissatisfied with your lot. On the contrary, I would 
ask to regard yourselves as trustees for the nation for which 
you are labouring. nation may do without its millionaires, 
without Its capitalists, but a nation can never do without its 
labour. There is one fundamental distinction between your 
labour and my labour. Vou are labouring for someone else. 
In a natural state perhaps we would expect everyone to be his 
own master, viz., to be his own labourer. You are not your 
own labourer. I consider that I am labouring for myself, i e., 
I am my own master. 

In a natural state, we should all find ourselves our own 
masters. But such a state of things cannot be reached in a day. 
It therefore becomes a very serious question for you to con- 
sider how you are to conduct yourselves as labourers serving 
for others. Just as there is no shame in being a labourer, so 
also there is no shame in labouring for others. It becomes 
necessary to find the true relation between master and servant. 
What are your duties? What are your responsibilities? And 
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what are your rights? It is simple enough to understand that 
your right is to receive the hire for your labour and it is 
equally simple to know that your duty is to work to the best 
of your ability for the wages you receive. And it is my uni- 
versal experience that as a rule labour discharges its obliga- 
tions more effectively and more conscientiously. The masters 
have corresponding duties towards the labourers. It therefore 
becomes nece.ssary for labour to find out how far labour can 
impose its will upon the masters. If we find that we are not 
adequately paid, or adequately housed, how arc we to claim 
and receive enough wages and good accommodation? Who is 
to determine the standard of wages and the standard of com- 
fort required by the labourers.^ The best way, no doubt, is 
that you labourers understand your own rights, understand 
the method of enforcing those rights and enforce them. For 
that you require a little previous training and education. 

You have been brought to a central point from various 
parts of the ccujutry, and find yoursehes dul> congregated 
together and it was in the stress of c ircumstances perhaps you 
did not earn enough on your fields, or in your previous 
occupation, that you found yourselves in the haftds of a par- 
ticular master. But later you lind that you are not getting 
enough and that you are not pioperly housed. But you do not 
know how to go ab^ut your work. I therefore venture to 
suggest to Mr. Wadia and those who are leading you and 
advising you that their first business is to guide you, not by 
giving )Ou a knowledge of letters, but a knowledge of human 
affairs and human relations. I make this suggestion respect- 
fully and in all humility, because my survey of labour in India, 
in so far as I have been able to undertake it, and my long 
experience of conditions of labour in South Africa led me to 
the conclusion that in a large majority of cases, leaders con- 
sider that they have to give labour a knowledge of the three 
R’s. That undoubtedly is a necessity of the case. But it is to 
be preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and a 
way of enforcing them. In conducting many a strike I have found 
that it is possible to give this fundamental education to the 
labourers within a day. That brings me to the subject of strikes. 

Strikes are in the air today throughout the world. On the 
slightest pretext, the labourer goes in for strikes. My own 
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experience of the last six months is that many strikes have 
done harm to labour rather than good. 1 have studied in so 
far as I could the strike in Bombay, the strike at the Tata Iron 
Works, the strike in Gorakhpur twice, and the celebrated 
strike of the Railway labourers in the Punjab. In all these lour 
strikes I was more or less in connection with the labourers and 
what I am about to tell is derived from the labourers them- 
selves. There was partial failure in all these strikes. Laboui 
was not able to make good its points to the fullest extent. 
What was the reason? Labour was badly led. I want you to 
distingu.sh between two tla.sses of leaders. You have leaders 
derived from yourselves and they are in their turn advised and 
led by those who are not themselves labourers, but who are in 
sympathy or expected to be in sympathy with labour. You do 
not require me to tell yrru that unless there is tonespondence 
between yourselves, your own leaders, and those who are 
above you, unle.ss there is perfect correspondence between 
these three there is bound to be failure. Now in all the.se four 
strikes, that perfect correspondence was lacking. 

riiere is another substantial rea.son which I discovered. I'he 
labotrrers looked at pecuniary support from their unions for 
the maintenance. No labour can prolong a strike indefinitely 
so long as labour depends upon the resources of its uniern. No 
strike can absolutely succeed which cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed. In all the strikes that I have ever conducted, I have 
laid down one indispensable rule, that ialourers must find 
their own sujrporl. Thci in lies the secret of succc.ss. And there- 
in consists your education. You should be able to perceive 
that if you are able to serve >ne master and command a 
particular wage your labour must be worth and must be fit io 
receive that w^age anywhere else. Strikers therefore cannot be 
expected to be idlers and to sucxeed. Your demands must be 
just and there should be no pressure exerted upon tho.se w'hom 
you call blacklegs. Any force of this kind exerted against your 
own fellow-labourers is bound to react upon yourselves I 
think your advisers will tell you that these three conditions 
being fulfilled no strike need ever fail. That at once demon- 
strates to you the necessity of thinking a hundred times before 
undertaking a strike. So much for your rights and the method 
of enforcing it. 
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But as labour becomes organized, strikes must become few 
and far between and as your mental development progresses 
further you will find immediately that the principle of arbitra- 
tion replaces the principle of strikes. Time has now arrived 
when we should reach this stage. I will not detain you on this 
point any further. 

I would now venture to say a few words in connection with 
your national responsibilities. Just as you have to understand 
obligations amongst yourselves with reference to your own 
masters, so also it is necessary to understand your obligations 
to the nation to which you belong. Then your primary edu- 
cation is complete. If you sufficiently realize the dignity of 
labour, you will realize that you have a duty to discharge by 
your ( ountry. You must therefore find out the affairs of our 
country in the best manner you can. You must find it out 
without having to wade through a cartful of books, who arc 
your go\ernors, w^hat are your duties in relation to them, what 
they can do to you and what you can do to them. T do not 
propose to go into the existing conditions. I have not come 
here to give you a long address. It is impossible for me to 
interest )ou in the intricate cjnestions that are no*^' agitating 
the country. It is enough for me to tell you that it is your 
bounden duty to understand your responsibilities and your 
duties as citizens of thi^ great land. In my humble opinion it 
is not possible for you to live up to your religion fully until 
you undertake to understand these things. 

Mv task this (‘vening is finished, if 1 have stimulated your 
clesiie aftei a know'ledge of the affairs of your countiv and I 
hope that you will not rest content until you have found out 
through vour advisers and leaders the principal affairs of this 
country. 1 thank the controllc^rs of labour here for extending 
this invitation to me and I thank you all for having come and 
given me patient hearing. 1 wish to give you ni) assurance 
that whenever you find that you nec'd an) advice from me, it 
is yours. It therefore grievt\s me ver) much that when you 
invited me at one time to come to Madras, I was unable, 
because I was preoccupied, to respond to your invitation to 
come to Madras. But you will accept my assurance that it 
was not due to want of will, it w^as clue to want of ability. I 
wish you all the prosperity that you may deserve and I hope 
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that you will discharsfc vourselves as good citi/ens of this 
country 

Speech on Rights and Duties ol Labour Madias 
I he Hindu, i6 ^ug iq^o 
S\V MG, pp 784 8 

^ At a mtctint; at Madns B< i(h uiidti ih< ausputs f)t tht ( tnii d 1 ihoiii B^Aid 
B P W idn pRsidine; 


HONOl RABI F PARINFRS 

I lull [-Ranch inj, 
M.ik h 2 ], 

How should (cipita! b(ha\( when labour striki 1 his qi tsiion 
IS in (ht an and has gnai importance at the pre^sent inomenl 
One w<iv is that o( suppression named, or nicknamed, ‘\mei- 
lean It consists in suppression ol labour throin^h oinani/(*d 
^oondaism Rxerybodv would consider this as wroin^ and dc - 
stru(ti\c The other wav, iicfht and honourable, consists in 
considering cverv stiikc on its merits arid m\in^ labour its 
due not what e.ipilal (onsideis as cine but what hn-bour itsell 
would so considei and enlightened public opinion acclaim as 
just 

One prdiminary question will jusllv arise whv should there 
be a stiikc at all in any ell regulated cone end Strikes ought 
to be impossible when theie is pc'rlect understanding betweeMi 
capital and labour, mutual re^spect and recognition ol equal- 
ity Vnd since diflere rices there would be sometimes between 
employees and emploved enen in the best-it'gulate d concerns, 
why should there not be a svstem ol arbitration between the 
parties so that thev will always rcadih eairy out in perfect 
good faith awards of arbitrators^ 

But we have to consider things not as they should be but as 
they are As time progresses, the labour world is getting more 
insistent in Us demands which are daily incrc'asing, and it does 
not hesitate to resort to violence in its impatient enforcement 
of those demands New methods ol enforcing them are being 
employed Workers do not hesitate to injure the property of 
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the employers, dislocate machinery, harass old men and 
women who would not join the strike and forcibly keep out 
black-legs. In these circumstances, how are the employers to 
behave? 

In my opinion, employers and employed are equal partners 
even if employees are not considered superior. But what we 
see today is the reverse. The reason is that the employers 
harness intelligence on their side. They have the superior ad- 
vantage which concentration of capital brings with it, and 
they know how to make use of U. One individual rupee has 
very little potency, hut when money combines as capital, the 
combine derives a power different from and far in exce.ss oi' 
the iner(‘ sum total of the individual rupees. A million drops 
individually arc negligible. But in combination they make the 
ocean carrying on its bosom a fleet of ocean hounds Whilst 
capital in India is fairly organized, labour is still in a more or 
less disorganized condition in spite of unions and their feder- 
ation rhc'relore it lacks the power that true combination 
gives. 

Moreen cr it kicks intelligence, so much so that individuals 
fight against individuals, unions against unions, kac k of intel- 
ligence leads to its exploitation by selfish and unscrupulous 
men even to the point of creating and promoting mischief 
I'hey know no better^ being ignorant of the secret of non- 
violence. The net result is that the workers suffer. If labour 
were to under stand the working of noii-v iolcmce, the pewer 
generated by combination would any day exceed the power 
of dc'ad metal in the hands of a few capitalists. 

Hence my advice to the employers would be that they 
should willingly rc'gard workers as the real owners of the con- 
cerns which thc'y fancy they have created. They should furthcT 
regard it as their duty to equip the employees with scrund 
education that would draw out the intelligence dormant in 
them and gladly promote and welcome the power that this 
combination of the workers gives them. 

This noble w^ork cannot be done in a day by the employers. 
Meanwhile what should those do who have to face the de- 
struction wrought by strikers in their concerns? I would un- 
hc'sitatingly advise such employers that they should at once 
offer the strikers full control of the concern which is as much 
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the strikers’ as theirs. I'hey will vacate their premises not in 
a huff but because it is right, and, to show their goodwill, they 
would offer the employees the assistance of their engineers and 
other skilled staff. The employers will find in the end that 
they will lo.e nothing Indeed then light action will disarm 
opposition, and thev will earn the blessings of their men. Fhey 
will have made proper use of their capital. I would not con- 
sider such action as benevohmt. It would be an intelligent use 
bv the capitalists of their resources and honest dealing in re- 
gard to the employees whom thev woiilc* have converted inU) 
honourable partners. 

‘Capitalism and Strikes’ 

Ilanjan, Mar i(i4t) 


8(> C O-OPF RA 1 ION \MON(* S I RIKF RS 


New Delhi, 
Ma> 2(>, 194(1 

q How should a stiike he conducted so that hooliganism and vio- 
lent e aie av oided'* 

A. A strike should be spontaneous and not inanip.nated If 
it IS organized without any compulsion there would be no 
chance for i^oondaism and ooong Suth a strike would be ( har- 
acterized by perfect <0 operation amongst the strikers It 
should be peaceful and there sht» ild be no show of (tnee. The 
strikers should take up some wort either singly or in co-opeia- 
tion with one anothci, 111 order to earn then bread Fhe na- 
ture of such work should have been thought out bedorthand 
It goes w^ithout saying ihat in a peaceful, tffeitive and him 
strike of this character there will be no UKim lor rowdyism o^ 
looting. I have known of such strikes. I ha\(‘ not ]>res(mted a 
Utopian picture 

‘Question Box’ (G ) 

Haujan^ 2 June 194b 
Harijanbandku, 2 June 194b 
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87. STRIKES AND PUBLIC SYMPATHY 

Uruli Kanchan, 
August 3, 1946 

The statement in the daily press that I had approved of the 
postal strike* is not true. One day a postman asked to be 
allowed to just say '‘Vande Mataram' to me. Kanu (Jandhi 
brought him to me. The visitor, however, asked for my bless- 
ings for the postmen’s strike which had just then commenced. 
I said to him that if the strike was justified and if they con- 
ducted themselves absolutely peacefully, they must succeed. 
This was no approval of the particular strike. Apart, however, 
from what I said and apart from the merits of the postmen’s 
strike, I feel that as an expert in successful strikes of an abso- 
lutely peaceful nature, I owe it to the conductor of this strike 
as to those of all others and to the public to state the condi- 
tions of successful strikes. 

Obviously there should be no strike whic h is not justifiable 
on merits. No unjust strike should siuceed. .\11 publii sympa- 
thy must lie withheld from such strikes. 

The public has no means of judging the merits of a strike, 
unless it is bac ked by impartial persons enioyin^ jiublic con- 
fidence. Interested men cannot judge the merits of their own 
case Heine, there must be an arbitration accepted by the 
parties 01 a judicial adjudication. As a rule, the matter does 
not come before the public when there is acceptc'cl arbitration 
01 adjudication Oases have, howevc'r, happened when 
haughty employers have ignored awards 01 misguided em- 
ployees, conscious of their pcjwer to as.sert themselves, have 
done likewise and have decided ufion forcible extortion. 

Strike's for economic betterment should never have a politi- 
cal end as an ulterior motive. Such a mixture never advances 
the political end and generally brings trouble upon strikers, 
even w’hen they do not dislocate public life, as in the case of 
public utility .services such as the postal strike. The Govern- 
ment may suffer some inconvenience but will not come to a 
standstill. Rich persons will put up expensive postal services 
but the vast mass of the poor people will be deprived during 
such a strike of a convenience of primary importance to which 
they have become used for generations. Such strikes can only 
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take place when ever\ other legitimate means has been 
adopted and failed 

In the present case we have National Piovincial CJovern- 
ments Postmen should tonsuh these Govcrnmenis before re- 
sorting to tlu extreme step So far as I am avvarc, Shn Bala- 
saheb Kher,^ Shn Mangaldas Pakvasa** and Saidar 
Vallabhbhai Patel have intervened 11 then advue has been 
rejected by the men, thev have taken a serious aiiel dangrrou 
step If all the*st poweiful unions di‘ regard then own (lovern- 
memts and the Working Gommittee numbers, thev disown the 
Congress rhe> have a right ter der ser if the ("ongiess sells iluii 
mt( rest 

S)mpathetie strikes must b< taboo until it is eonelusivelv 
proveel that theaflected men have e \haustee1 all the legitiniate 
means at their disposal and until th( Congress has been 
proved to have bttraved or ntgleeleel tlnii muiest i mUil 
the Congress has (alleel loi s^mpathetu strikes in oreler to 
seeure justiee from obduiate and unsvmpathitu aulhoiitit's 
One hears of strikes all over the (ountr\ to pai«il\se the 
(Tovernnunt I his paralysis is an extienu pohtieal step, open 
onl\ to a bod> like the Congress, not e\(n to unions, however 
jroweiful they mav be If the f ongrt'ss is the [KopJ(\ arm 
par excelleme for the purpose of winning Independt nee, para- 
lysing aetion should be retaineel se)l( 1\ in the hanels of the 
Ckmgress 

At the present moment, the Cerngress is engage^d m making 
a suecess of the prope d Oonstitiunt Assembly I here are 
interminable diflicultus m the way Paial\sing strikes must 
sc'riouslv hamper ( ongre'ss aetion 

It follerws from the foregoing that pohtieal stiikfs must lx 
treated on their own merits anei must never be mixed with oi 
related to economic strikes Political si i ikes have a de*finite 
place 111 non-violent action Ihey are never taken up hap- 
hazard Ihev must be open, never le‘d b\ ^oondaism Ihey are 
calculated ne*ver to lead to violence 

Therefore, my humble suggestion to all strikers is to make 
a frank declaration of submission to arbitration or adjudica- 
tion to seek the guidance of the Ceingress and abide bv its 
advice and for all sympathetic strikes to stop whilst the Con- 
gress IS engaged in making the contemplated Constituent As- 
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sembly a success and while Provincial National Governments 
aie functioning 

‘Strikes 

Hanjan, 1 1 Aug 1 94(1 

^ 1 his ( oiTimt ru (d in Bomb on i ith July and indtd on *nd Aut^usi 194b 
2&3 iiid (»o\( r nor ol Bomb ttspttti\(l\ 


§ 7. Fasting 

88 FASTING AND PRFSSl^RF 


Maich 18, 1918 

Most probabK, v\c shall have a stttlcment^ today before ten 
I am quilt dtar in m\ rnind what it means and I see that it 
IS soinethim( vvhuh should be quite unacceptable to me It is 
my vow of fasting vvhuh is to blame 1 he vo^ is open to 
eiitiiism Iroin man> points of view This does not mean of 
course, that it had very little in its favour and much against 
It, It means that, if theie was much in us favoui, there was 
much against it too In so fai as it affected the workers, there 
was niu(h in Us favoui and the results have been correspond- 
ingly whole'soint In so fai as it bore on the mill-owners, it 
was open to ob)ection and, to that extent, I have had to give 
in Deny it as emphatitallv as I may, the people eanne^t but 
leel that the mill-owners have acted under pressure of my fast 
anci the world at large will not believe what 1 say A/> weak 
condition lift the mill-owneis no fuedom It is against the piinciples oj 
justice to get anything in writing fiom a peison oi make him agree to 
any condition or obtain anything uhatever under duress A satyagrahi 
uill near do so I haie had, therefore^ to give in on this matter A man 
overpoweied by a sense of shame ^ how much, after all, can he do •^ \ 
put forward one modest demand after another and had to be 
content with what they accepted gracefully If I had insisted on 
our demand in full, they would have met it But I could not 
at all bring myself to secure anything from them by putting 
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them in such a position. If I had done anything of the kind, 
I would have felt that I was breaking my fast by swallowing 
something most repulsive; how could I, who would not take 
even amriF except at the proper hour, swallow such a thing? 

I feel that some of the teachingi> of our sacred books are the 
result of profound experience. Thorcau has said that, w^here 
injustice prevails, an upright man simply cannot prosper and 
that, where justice prevails, such a one would experience no 
want. Our sacred books go even further and say that, where 
injustice prevails, an upright man just cannot live. That is 
why some amongst us withdraw from all activity. They do so 
not because they have grown weary of active life but simply 
because they find it impossible tc take up any activity. They 
see so much of hypocrisy in the world that they cannot live in 
it. If an honest man finds himself surrounded on all sides by 
crooks, he should cither turn his back on them or be ds they 
are. In our world, some good men take to the Himalayas or 
the Vindhya mountains and mortify their bodices. 

Some think this body to be unreal; some, believing in the 
immortality and omnipresence of the soul, give up their bodies 
on the instant and attain moksha. Some do return but only 
after having .so purilied themselves that, tliereafter, even while 
living in the midst of the world’s hypocrisies, they can follow 
their own dictates. When I compare m\ state with that of 
these illuminated souls, I am such a mere pigmy that 1 don’t 
know what to say. To be sure, it is not as if I did not know 
the measure of my stre gth. But in the outside world, it is 
esteemed much higher than it ought to be. Every day I dis- 
cover .so much of hypocrisy in the world that many times I 
feel I just cannot go on being h-'re. At Phoenix, I often told 
you that, if one day you did not find me in your midst, you 
.should not be surprised. If this feeling comes over me, I will 
go where you will never be able to seek me out. In that hour, 
do not feel bewildered, but go on with the tasks on hand as if 
I were with you all the time. 

‘Address to Ashram Inmates’ (G.) 

Mahadevbhaim Dwry, Vol. IV 

* Th<* Ahmedabad mill-woikrrs’ strike ended on this dale 

* Mythological drink of the gods, supposed to confer immortality 
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89. THE VALUE AND ABUSE OF FASTING 


xMay 7, 1919 

Brothers and Sisters, 

By hartal^ fasting and religious devotion on Sunday next, 
the people propose to demonstrate to the Government in terms 
of satyagraha that it is not possible for them to bring about true 
contentment by force of arms. So long as the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion is not withdrawn, so long as the Government continue to 
suppress men like Mr. Horniman who carry on innoc'ent agi- 
tations against such acts c^f the Ciovernment, not only is true 
contentment impossible, but discontent must increase. All the 
world over a true peace depends not upon gunpowder but 
upon pure justice. When Government perpetrate injustice and 
Ibrtify it by the use of arms, such acts are a sign of anger and 
thc^y add injustice to injustice II people also bc^come angry b\ 
reason of such acts on the part of the CJovernment, they resort 
to violence* and the rc'sult is bad for both, mutual ill will 
incrcMsc's. But whenever people regard particular acts of the 
(ioveinmeni as unjust and expiess their strong disapproval by 
sc‘lf-suflering, the CJovernment cannot help granting redress. 
'Vhis is the wav ol satyagraha and the people oi Bornbav will 
have an opportunity on Sunday next of giving expression in 
a cl(‘an manner tc^ such disapproval. 

A hartal brought about voluntarilv and without prc'ssure is 
a powerful means of shciwing popular disapproval, but fisting 
is even more so. When people fast in a religious spirit and thus 
demc^instrate their grief before God, it receives a certain re- 
sponse. Hardc'st hearts are impressed bv it. Fasting is regarded 
by all religions as a great discipline. I'hose who voluntarily 
fast become gentle and purified by it. A pure fast is a very 
powerful prayer. It is no small thing lor lakhs of people vol- 
untarily to abstain from food and such a fast is a satyagraht 
fast. It ennc)blc\s individuals and nations. In it there should be 
no intention of exerc Lsing undue pressure upon the Govern- 
ment. But we do observe that like so many other good acts, 
this one of fasting too is sometimes abused. In India we often 
see beggars threatening to fast, fasting, or pretending to fast, 
until they receive what they ask for. 7 ’his is duiagrahi fasting 
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and the person so fasting degrades himsell and it will be the 
proper thing to let such people fast It is lalsc kindness to give 
anything under pressure of such fasting If it were to be othti- 
wise, fa:>tirig ma\ be restoitd to even for securing unlawful 
demands Where it is a cjuestion of determining the justice 01 
otherwise of a particular act there is no room for anv other 
force but that of reason regulated b) the voice of conscience 
I he coming fast is thus in no wav to be mlerpicied as designed 
to put pressure upon the (Jovcrnmeiit 

M K Gandhi 


Satvagiaha I c ifle l No 17 
Printed original in (jandfn Sinarak 
Sangrahalava Delhi 
( ouiUsv H S I Polak 


qo FASriNC^ \NDlRlf 

f I 2 Sc j)(( mix 1 i()2f)] 

IluK arc mans forms of satya^raha of which fasting mav 01 
mav not be one, according to the circumstances of (he c.ise A 
friend has put the lollowing poser 

\ man wants to recover riionc) inothe 1 owe him He e iniiejt do so 
b\ going to law as he in 1 non co-(»pt raten and the de blor in the 
intoxieation of the power of his wealth pays him no heed and n fuses 
t ve n to accept aibitialioii It in these circ umstane ts the creditoi sits 
dhaina at the de hloi s doex woul it not be sat^afftaha^ I he* fasting 
creditor seeks to injuu no one by his fastim 1 \ (r sine t the golden 
age of Rama we have been following this method But I am told 
vou regard this as intimidation If \ou do will \ou kindly e*xplain^ 

I know the correspondent He has written from the purest 
motive But I have lu' doubt that he is mistaken in his inter- 
pretation of satyasraha Satyagrahu can nevei be resorted to for 
personal gam If fasting with a view to recovering money is to 
be encouraged, there would be no end of scoundrels black- 
mailing people by resorting to the means I know that many 
such people are to be met with in the country It is not right 
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to argue that those who rightly resort to fasting need not be 
condemned because it is abused in a few cases Any and every- 
one may not draw his own distinction between fasting- satya- 
graha- true and false. What one regards as true satyagraha may 
very likely be otherwise Satyagraha^ therefore, cannot be re- 
sorted to for personal gam, but only for the good of others A 
satyagrahi should always be ready to undergo suffering and 
pecuniary loss I'hat there would not be wanting dishonest 
people to reap an undue advantage from the boycott of law- 
courts practis(‘d by good people w^s a contingenev not unex- 
pected at the inception of non-co-operation It was then 
thought that the beauty of non-co-operation lav just in taking 
those risks 

But satyagraha in the form of fasting cannot be undertaken 
as against an opponent lasting can be resorted to only 
against one’s nearest and deaic^st, and that solelv loi his or her 
good 

In a counlrs like India, wheie the spirit o( chaiitv or pit> 
IS not lacking, it would be nothing short of an outrage to 
resort to lasting (oi ieco\eimg money I know people who 
have given awav money, quite against ihcir will, but out of a 
false sense of pits The satyagrahi has, therefoie, to proceed 
wanly in a land like ours It is likeK that some men may 
succeed in recovc'rmg money clue to them bv lesortmg to 
tasting, but instead ol calling it a triumph of sahagiahoy I 
would rail it a triumph ol duragraha oi violence The triumph 
of satyagraha consists m mc*etmg death in the insistence on 
truth A satyagrahi is alwavs unattachc‘d to the attainment of 
the object ol satyagiaha, one seeking to recover moriev cannot 
be so unattachc'd I am thercdorc cleai that lasting for the sake 
of personal gam is nothing short ol intimidation and the result 
ol ignoiance 

'‘Satyagraha I rue and False' ((i 
Kaiajwan, 12 Sept iqjh 
1[ oung India, U) 2 h 
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91 TASTING \ND PURIFY OT SOUL 


New Delhi, 
Septembei 2I), 1947 

A friend writes 

It seems to me that to put voui hie m jeopard) has become the fiml 
and natural remedy for )ou Be that as it ma\, I cannot help thniK- 
ing that the lemecly is akin to keeping a patient alive by adminis- 
tering injections ot oxygen to him 

The above reflection proceeds fioin pain due to aflection 
Nevertheless, I must say that the wiiter has not givcni much 
thought to his criticism Manv cjthcr wt 11 -wisliers probably 
enttitain the same hasty opinion Hence this public discussion 
The critic's simile is inapplicable Administiation ot injec- 
tions or oxygen are outward remedies, calculated merely to 
piolong bodily existence Ilierefore, they arc properly de- 
scribed as of momentary \alue Nothing will be lost il those 
remedies were not applied \ physical body cannot be made 
immortal All that medical skill can do is to prolong the c‘x- 
istence for a while I his temporary jiiolongalion confers no 
lasting bene fit 

On the other hand, lasting is never intended to aflect an- 
other’s bodv It must afhxt his heart Hence it is 1 elated to 
the soul And in this sense the cflect, such as it is, cannot be 
described as tempora. / It is )f a peiinaiieni character 
Whether the fasting pcison is spiritually fit for the task and 
whether he has properly appl ed the leme'dy is a diflerent 
matter, irrelevant to the present purpose 

Of all the fasts ol which I have recollection, and of which 
of one only it can be said that though there was no fault in 
the conception, it was alloyed with external remedy with con- 
tra indicatiem Had this mistake not b«‘tn made, I have no 
doubt that its natural, beneficial result would have flown from 
It as in the others I refer to the fast I had undertaken in 
Rajkot against the late Thakore Saheb I saw mv mistake, 
retraced my step and averted a dangerems ciisis The last was 
in Calcutta in the current monih of Septe^mber Admittedly, 
the result was as it should have been Having reference to the 
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spirit, I regard it as permanent. Time alone would show 
whether the effect was of a lasting character or not. It must 
depend upon the purity of the fasting person and the accuracy 
of his perception. I'hat enquiry would be irrelevant here. 
Moreover, the fasting man is not competent to undertake the 
enquiry. It can only be done by a properly equipped impartial 
person and that too after my death. 

‘Implications of Fasting’ i(}.^ 

Uarijan, fy Oct 1947 


92. FASIING AS A SPIRirUAl ACT 


New Delhi, 
Detcmbei 10, 1947 

q VVhv does (iandhiji lesoit to a fast when he faces cxtieme diffi- 
culties’ What is the efiect c»f this action on the life of the public of 
India * 

A. Stull <i question has been put to me before but never, 
perhaps, precisely in the same terms The answer, howes er, is 
easy It is the last weapon in the armoury of the votary of 
ahimsa W'hen human ingenuity fails, the votary fasts. This 
fasting quickens the spirit of prayer, that is to say, the fasting 
is a spiritual act and, therefore, addressed to God. The effect 
of such at lion on the life of the people is that when the person 
lasting is at all know'ii to them their sleeping conscience is 
awakened. But there is the danger (hat the people through 
mistaken sy^mpathy niay act against their will in order to save 
the life of the loved one I’his danger has got to be faced. One 
ought not to fie deteried from right action w’hen one is sure of 
the rightness. It can but promote circumspection. Such a fast 
is undertaken in obedience to the dictates of the inner voice 
and, therefore, prevents haste. 

‘Question Box’ 

Hartjan, 2 1 Dec 1 947 
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§ 8. The Constructive Programme 

coNsiRitnvi \\d poLniCAi work 


Sa\li, 
March 3, I9j6 

Ramnara\an)i^ has passed on a Icttei 10 the President He 
showed It to me, and I read it too 1 hen I wished to know 
what this committee^ loi (landhian tholl^ht was, who weie 
the persons constitulint^r what were its powers and so on 
Then I was inlonned about all that happeiied yesterday I 
»'as told at the same time that this committee was not a body 
aiithon/ed bv this session 1 liis session does not (unction by 
passingr I ('solutions When the occasion arc^se, a suj^^(‘stion was 
made, and then those who la\oured the sui't^cstion foiinev* a 
committee \t first I felt that 1 should not involve mvscll in 
this matter I felt also that since I had not be( n able to be 
present at the discussKai, I was not entitled to e\pr(*ss any 
op.nion N(\Mtheless, I do ha\c an opinion on the subject 
and I consider it my duty to express it even if it should be 
considerc'd an impertmcn e on my part 1 wish to make cl(‘ar 
to the committee its scc^x II it undertakes any work, it should 
onlv bt (^ne of colli'ctin^ my thoughts and beliefs. If it docs 
anythim; more, I am afraid the misi^iviiu^s^ expressc'd oy Ram- 
narayanj] are bound to come true 

I have conceivc'd no s h thing is (jandhism I am not an 
exponent of anv sect I never claimed to have origmate^d any 
philosophy Nor arn I endeavour ng to do so Several people 
said to me that I should write a mriti^ of ^ianclhian thought 
I told them I could imt presume to vie with the ancient law- 
givers I have no such plans The right to codify my thoughts 
cannot belcmg to me Whatever is lasting will take shape after 
I am gone VVithout any edaboiate scheme I have simply tried 
in my own wav to apply the eurnal pimciples of truth and 
non-violence to our dail> life and problems lake a child I did 
whatever occurred to me on the spur of the moment during 
the course of events 

I'hen I realized that what I was doing were experiments in 
truth In doing so 1 have sometimes erred and learnt by my 
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errors. Life has thus become for me a series of experiments in 
truth. In my pursuit of truth I came across the method of 
non-violence. By instinct I have been a votary of truth, but 
not non-violent. As the Muni Jinavijayaji once rightly 
observed, 1 was all for truth and was capable of sacrificing 
non-violence for the sake of truth. I confessed to him that it 
was true. For me ‘there was no dharma higher than truth’ and 
‘no dharma higher than the supreme duty of non-violence’.* 
The word dharma in my opinion has different connotations as 
used in the two statements In other words, it means that there 
cannot be an ideal higher than truth and there cannot be any 
duty higher than non-violence. A man can pursue truth only 
by constantly adhering to this duty. There is no other means 
for the pursuit of truth. For the sake of truth one should 
not hesitate even to witness the ruin of one’s country. One 
may even leave one’s country. Paul Richard has severely 
criticizeil me in this regard. He had pointed out the difference 
between my ideas and those of Manmmrtti, I do not regard 
it as dharma to have to resort tc^ untruth either for the sake of 
argument or to protect the tow. 'Fhis statement is correct. 
However, I do not think this is a subject which can be dis- 
cussed at acleniically. 

Well, all my philosophy, if it may be called by that preten- 
tious name, is contained in what I have said. You will not call 
it Gandhism; there is no ism about it. And no elaborate litera- 
ture is needed about it. All that I have written is but a de- 
scription of whatever I have done. And my actions alone are 
the greatest expo.sition of truth and non-violence. Fhose who 
believe in these can propagate them only by following them 
in practice. They call for no books. My work is there for them 
to emulate. But it may be said that this, too, is not permanent. 
A caustic critic once observed that the .spinning-wheel would 
be so discredited that when I died the wheels would serve to 
make the funeral pyre. That, however, has not shaken my 
faith in the spinning-wheel. I will not despair even if you all 
forsook me. My faith will grow all the more. Indeed, I have 
never despaired nor have I had to repent* I do not regret the 
long struggle that I have put up nor the amount of money 
and the number of lives lost. Whenever I went to the villages 
I have returned with my vessel full of hope. But how can I 
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convince the world that one cannot communicate this confi- 
dence with the help of books? Silent work alone can provide it. 
Hence no one should yield to the weakness that he would be 
helpless if the committee did not supply literature. The 
workers complain that pundits from the government and other 
circles go to the villagers and criticize our ideas. '1‘hey mis- 
guide the people. What can w(‘ do, then, since we do not have 
their superior knowledge.^ 

It is a real difficulty. But where is the need for hooks? Fell 
the villagers that vou aie there in their midst to serve them 
with your wheels, \our brooms and buckets, l^ei them accept 
>our service if they will. Must we then, you will ask, work 
away in silence, without bothering about our critics? Yes; I 
should not mind even vour taking a vow of silence. Write if 
you feel you cannot do without it But let not your real work 
suHer because you are busy writing books. 

This, however, is the ideal. This tomrniltce was not so im- 
perative. But now that it has come into being it will not be 
inconsistent with our woik. Th(*re are no grounds for Ram- 
narayanji’s misgivings. All we need is a little vigilance. I can 
understand your desire for some authoritativ e [uiblications ex- 
plaining the things we aie striv^ing to do. These you may have 
without entering into a controversy. J'he committee should 
function cjuietly without much ado. It will only spread poison, 
if it sets about to work with pomp and show. And of cemrse it 
shall have to be self-supporting. 

I should be .sati.sfieu il your Sangh became a register of 
workers who have complete faith in all activities which are a 
concrete exprc'ssion of truth an • non-violence, or rather simply 
of non-violence (for the practice of non-violence is impossible 
wntliout acceptance of truth). I'hus let no member say that he 
believes in truth and non-violence, but does not believe in 
handicrafts or khadi and service of the villagers therethrough, 
or that he believes in truth and non violenc'e but does not 
believe in Hindu Muslim unit^ ‘^r in the removal of untouch- 
ability. If you meet such a one you may tell him that it is 
possible that he is a believer in truth and non-violence accord- 
ing to his own conception, but not according to Gandhiji’s 
conception of them, and that he cannot therefore be a member 
of the Sangh. Beyond this, your Sangh has no credal, regional 
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or institutional limitations. Your members may belong to any 
caste or creed, any race or nation. 

I agree with the President regarding this.® 

There is no need to repeat that everyone should follow the 
ideal of celibacy. Of course it is not possible to ride two horses 
at a time. Fhose who are not married or, though married, are 
living like unmarried ones can serve better. But it is not pos- 
sible to have a rigid rule regarding this. Moreover, there is no 
need for it. It is good if we get workers who do not wish to 
marry but if tomorrow Gajanan or Surendra wants to get 
married, he can d<^ so and still remain a member c^f the Sangh. 
If their expenses increase they can take them from the Sangh. 
It is a personal question. Hypocrisy and unchastity will creep 
in if we form a rule (or it. 

Some of the shoitcomings shown by the President are short- 
comings of the whole of India It is necessary for us to be alert 
about them Phose who are worshippers of truth and non- 
violence and want to serve India and humanity cannot afford 
to be la/>. Those who waste time waste truth, non-violence 
and seivjce as well, I'his applies to cleanliness, too. If we are 
alert, do not waste time and observe cleanliness, *we will not 
he lacking in knowledge. What we call lack of knowledge is 
actually lack o( < one cntration. Mother GUa says that one who 
worships with faith will automatically gain know^ledge.’ 

The Prc'sident has shown three angles.® Possession is really 
mental I have a watch, a rope and an undergarment. I am 
possc'ssive, if 1 feel unhappy without them, A person can keep 
a large blanket il he needs one; if he is not distressed when it 
is lost he is not possessive 

What the President has said® is enough. There is no need to 
say more 

I sec that there is a tendency to believe that these pro- 
grammes are mutually exclusive or antagonistic. Much of our 
misunderstanding arises out of this belief The worker in the 
constructive field looks down upon the political programme 
and vice vena. But really there is no such opposition. I had 
thought that it was ( lear by now to every worker that there 
was no absolute division between the so-called political and 
the so-called constructive programmes In our method of work 
there are no watertight compartments. Nevertheless, I do 
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maintain that for the sake of efficiency it is necessary for one 
to confine oneself to one item at a time or such items as 
conveniently run together. The governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land exercises considerable influence on the politics of Eng- 
land, but he never busies himself with what are called active 
politics. He has hardly the time to follow the debates in the 
House of Commons. Bui he is at least as important a member 
in the English public life as, say, a not(‘d member of the House 
of Commons. As a general iiile I would suggest that the mem- 
bers of the Sangh should occupy themselves with work which 
brings no kudos and which is oidinarily not liked by workers. 

We have different programmes, such as the Spinners’ 
Association, the Haiijan Sevak Sangh, the Village Industries 
Association and go\eva, which I have not yet placed bcTore 
you. But one connected w'lth goseva can aho become a member 
of the Sangh. I’hose who wish may c^ven take part in more 
than one activity. It is a matter of one’s cap.icity. As for me, 
I can attend to other things even as I work for the C!harkha 
Sangh Everybody cannot do the same. For example, take the 
Parliamentary Board. Ev'en this I hav(‘ brought into bc'ing. 
But would I ever join it^ I'oday I cannot ewen think of enter- 
ing the Legislatures. However, it is not a inattei of principle. 
\Ve must do whatever may be necessary at a given time And 
tomorrow, if 1 deem it iny duty to go to the Legislature, I 
may very well do it. It was I who started the civil di.sooedience 
movement. But I instructed the Hindi propaganda workc'rs in 
South India that they Si,ould not court imprisonment, as the 
work would suffer. Only Anna ^Shri Harihar Sharmaj from 
among them went to jail and t! at, tocj, with rny permission. 
I had told Shankerlal Banker that the work of the Spinners’ 
Association was as valuable as courting ol* imprisonment by 
thousands of men. Except for a few days in the beginning, 
jail-going became another name for taking rest. ITvose who 
remained outside faced a number of hardships and those who 
had gone to jail returned strong «nd sturdy. Once they went 
in, they violently defied the jail rules. What good did such 
people do by going to jail:^ It is a mistake to make a distinction 
between the constructive and the political programmes. 

In my opinion, political work also is constructive work. I 
once wrote in Toung India that even civil disobedience was 
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constructive work according to me. But from the point of view 
of the world, it may be described as destructive. In reality, they 
are two branches of satvagrahay and hence are akin. One cannot 
be complete without the other. But some people wonder how 
gosevay removal of untouchability or propagation of Hindi 
could be called political activities. Would these things bring 
swaraj? But it is my belief that swaraj cannot be attained 
without these. Many Congressmen, too, do not have faith in 
them. It is also our task to inspire such faith in them. These 
people do not consider these activities political. Hence, they 
describe them as constructive. A large number of people are 
ready to take to activities which they regard as political. 
Hence, we must consciously abide by a partieulai rule. The 
whole thing will break down if we do not observe the rule. 
'Fhat is the reason why the work is going on well in Gujarat. 
Today wx* have imperfect faith in these things. The plant is 
tender. We have to tend it with great care. 

It is my belie! that il we c'ould do these lour or five things 
well, swaraj is as good as in our hands. It would also increase 
our eflicienty. I am reminded of an incident. There was some 
discussion about the (Constructive Programme at a meeting. 
Sapru/^ C^hintamani^^ and Pal^"* were also present there, 
('hintamani was very critical of the Constructive Programme. 
Pal replied to him. H(‘ was considered my opponent; but his 
sharp intellect grasped the thing. Of language he was a mas- 
ter He explained, much better than 1 c'ould have done, that 
with it the prestige of the country would go up. He said we 
had come across something which would give us the strength 
that we would not derive from all our other works and all the 
journals. What he expressed in a beautiful language I con- 
veyed in mv uncouth language. My faith in the Constructive 
Programme is probably ten times what it was then. 

The work of the Parliamentary Board is also my creation. 
But, if you wish to go to the Legislatures for this reason, I 
shall not allow you to do so. Today, I shall send Bhulabhai^® 
there. He has faith in that work and he is also capable. What 
would I do with SatyamurtP® here? If I have to attain swaraj 
through music, I would send Khareshastri^’ or Balkoba. And, 
if your faith in the Constructive Programme is deep enough, 
you must do only that work. Such is my faith in goseva. I even 
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dream of the cow. Let us all concentrate on our own work 
and our own place Let that be our dharma And even if an- 
other’s dharma appears to be best we should understand that 
it is fraught with danger 

Speech at Gandhi Se\ a Sangh Met ting 11 1 (H 
Gandhi Seva San^hke Duiiiya Adhneshan 
^avlika Viiaran^ pp «)() 4 

* Ramiidiavan Cluwdh 

^ It was proposed that a cornniitut for (xandhiaii thoutrht hr formed with 1 ) B 
Kaklkar as Prtsidt ni and the followinir mtmhiis Shankai Iiyamhak Dhaimadhi 
kan Mahadt \ Dcsai Swaiut \nand Kishordal Mashriiwala Kaiitraiaii R Oiwakar, 
Hanbhau l^padhvayi Baluhiiai Mehta ncsshaima Ab/iay , Rapiidra Prasad, 
Shankariao Deo R n^hunaih Shtidhai Dhotte Satis (.bandra Das («upta and 
Siiarain Porushottani Palw iidh in 

’ Nameh i (nindhism ssould enei up Setonniii' me more seel It would 
t>i\( list to more bhnd faith anei inte lice tual dt'pe ndt ix e ( DiHe re ne e s w xild lop 
up ainoinr the (jandfnans tlirnistlves with recraid to tlie inu ipte latiop of (Tdiidhuin 
Uom^ht 4 the iinporiance of practice would dec lease and undue impoitance 
would come t<» be att uhed to mere thought (s) Ihe csoJution of tiandhian thought 
would slnUii (h (»andlnsrn would assume the fe>im of a dogma and bleed ffspo^ 
risv 7 I he bad habit of it leling anel wniiiig will grow and inelin ition to do sei-viee 
Would go down Hi It would ilso me tease (landhip s difheultN 111 giving deeisions on 
doubtful pouit*> 

* ( ode 

’’ Mahahhaiata iSdipaivaii ch XI \ 15 and Sh mtipar' an Ch C I Xil \ 2\ 

* Kishoielal Mashruwala had saiei that the Sangh would lennpiist workers who 
would help the various institutions in tinus of iie'rd It would propag ui (faiidhip s 
pTiiitipies aiicl would be reads to loirn a bind of woikeis tor a good cause It would 
be a II ijsiee of the prope it> of ih in is institutions 

Bhaqaiad Gila IV -je^ 

Ihe President had suggested that a limit should be hxed rePArding i the 
irnoiint of balance an institution inav have » the end of a vear, j) donitions it mav 
n*ceivf and the propeitv <1 worker tra acquire in *111 n unt of he institution 
I hat a salya^raht shoule* be firm aboil one thing He should eonsider it his dut\ 
to help the oppressed and ruse them, make them full of lift and spiiit He ^heruld 
resist untruth undti anv circumstances in spiU of his superior s angen 

Mahadev Dtsai here reporcs One of the queMion was abemt the eenripalt- 
bility or olh'^rwise of the coristiuciive with the polilie al r ogramme 

“ I errmed in May 1044, with iM A Ansa 1 «• President 
B Sapni 

C Y Chmtamam 
Bipin Chandra Pal 

” BhulabhaiJ Dcsai 

’* S Satvamurti 

Narayan Moreshwar Khare* 
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94. THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


Thus writes Dr Ram Manohar Lohia ^ 


Segaon, 
January 23, 1940 


Does the Independence Pledge necessitate belief in a social order for 
free India which will be based exclusivel) on the charkha and the 
present Constructs e Programme** I personally feel that it does not 
The pledge is inclusive of the charkh,*^ and village crafts, but it is not 
exclusive of other industries and economic activities Among these 
industries may be mentioned those of electricity, ship-buildmg, 
machine-making and the like The question of emphasis still 
lemains Ihe pledge decides it only to the extent that belief in the 
iharkha and village crafts as an integral part of the future -social order 
IS essential and cannot be superseded bv other belief 

Dc^es the pledge immediatelv necessitate abandonment of c^very 
other action except such as is based on the present Constructive 
Programme* I pc rsonally feel that it does not Agitation against land 
rents, taxes, interest and other cxonomic obstructions to the advance 
of our people appears to be peimissible It is not for instance, 
impossible that vou should vourself decide upon a iR)-itnt and no- 
tax campaign when >ou choose to st<irl satya^raha Whether you 
actually do so or not is not so important fioni the viewpoint of the 
pledge as the fact that, \ou ma\ do it At any rate, agitation on 
economic lines is todav permissible 

1 hesc two questions aiise in so fai as the negative aspect of the 
pledge is e one Cl lied A third cjuestiori aiise^s in regard to its positive 
aspect It is undoubtedh necessary that anyone who takt*s the pledge 
must be leadv to exprc'ss Ins positive faith in the piinciplc of decen- 
tralized eeonomv Ihe actual forms of this faith may, however, bt 
decidt'd by the march of history Only in regard to tlie charkha it 
should be possible for anyone who takes the pledge to believe that 
the complete dc centiali/ation of the textile industry is possible and 
that It should be attempted 

1 have not at all refenc‘d to iriegularities of conduct due to in- 
dolence and similar causes, that happens in regard to all pledges and 
faiths Onlv the wish must be there to remove these irregularities 

1 do not know if this interpretation of the pledge is correct and 
can meet with vout approval I do not also know if my socialist 
comrades will approve of it It might perhaps be worth while for the 
country to know soon your opinion Perhaps it is already too late 
for the Independence Day 
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I need hardly repeat, what I have said often, that the legal 
and authoritative interpretation of the pledge can only come 
from the Working Committee. My interpretation has as much 
authority as my questioners choose to give it. 

On the whole I can say that 1 have no difficulty in accept- 
ing Dr. Lohia's interpretation. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the Congress effort, the 
discussion that is going on over the pledge provides healthy 
political education for the public and crystallizes the opinions 
that rule the various schools of thought in the country. 

Though I am in general agreement with Dr. Lohia, it will 
be well for me to give the interpretation in niy own language. 
The pledge is not exhaustive. It represents the limit to which 
I could cany the Working Ckjinrnittec with me. If 1 can con- 
vert the country to my point of view, the social order of the 
future will be based predominantly on the iharkha and all it 
implies. It will include everything that promotes the well- 
being of the villagers. It will not exclude the Industries men- 
tioned by my correspondent so long as they do not smother 
the villages and village life. I do visualize electricity, ship- 
building, ironworks, machine-making and the like existing 
side by side with village handicrafts. But the carder of depend- 
ence will be reversed. Hitherto the industrialization has been 
so planned as to destroy the villages and village crafts. In the 
State of the fiiture it will subserve the villages and uieir crafts. 

1 do not share the socialist belief that centralization of the 
necessaries of life will andiic e to the common welfare when 
the centralized industries are plannt*d and owned by the State. 
The socialistic conception of th West was born in an environ- 
ment reeking with violence. *"he motive lying behind the 
Western type and the Eastern is the same the greatc'st wel- 
fare of the w^hole .society and the abolition of the hideous 
inequalities resulting in the existence of millions of ha\e-nots 
and d handful of haves. I believe that tliis end can be achieved 
only when non-violence is acc'^pted by the best minds of the 
world as the basis on which a just soc ial order is to be con- 
structed. I hold that the coming into power of the proletariat 
through violence is bound to fail in the end. What is gained 
by violence must be lost befene .superior violence. India is 
within an ace of achieving the end, if only Congressmen will 
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be true to their creed of non-violence and live up to it. The 
working of the Constructive Programme is the lest. Those who 
play upon the passions of the masses injure them and the 
country’s cause. That they have noble motives is irrelevant. 
Why will not Congressmen work out the Programme fully and 
faithfully? It will be time to consider other programmes when 
we have come into our own. But like the fabled men who 
quarrelled over the division of the buffalo before it was 
bought, we argue and quarrel over our different programmes 
before swaraj has come. Decency requires that when a pro- 
gramme is approved by the majority all should cair) it out 
faithfully. 

Most decidedly, the pledge does not necessitate the aban- 
donment of the other items that have hitherto adorned the 
Congress programme and are adverted to by Dr. Lohia. Agi- 
tation against every form of injustice is the breath of political 
life. My contention is that, divorced from the Constructive 
Programme, it is bound to have the tinge of violence 

Let me illustrate mv point. M> expenments in ahirnsn have 
taught me that noii-violeiu e in practice means (ommon la- 
bour with the bodv. \ Russian philosopher, B^nciaref, has 
called it bread labour. It means closest co-operation. 1 he first 
satyagrahis of South Africa laboured for the common good and 
the common purse and felt free like birds, 'fhey included 
Hindus, Muslims (Shias and Sunnis), (Christians (Protestants 
and Rcmian Catholics), Parsis, and Jews. They included the 
English and the (iermans. By profession they wTre lawyers 
and architects, engineers, electricians, printers and traders. 
Practice of truth and non-violence melteci religious differences, 
and we learnt to see beauty in each religion. I do not remem- 
ber a single religious quarrel in the two colonies^ I founded in 
South Africa. The common labour consisted of printing, car- 
pentry, shoe-making, gardening, house-building, and the like. 
Labour w^as no drudgery, it was a joy. The evenings were 
devoted to literary pursuits. I'hesc men, women and boys were 
the vanguard of the satyagraha army. I could not wish for 
braver or more loyal comrades. In India the South African 
experience was continued and, I trust, improved upon. 

Labour in Ahmedabad is by common consent the best 
organized in India. If it continues to work along the lines on 
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which It began, it will ultimately own the mills in common 
with the present holders If that is not the natural outcome, 
Its non-violence will be found to contain flaws The peasants 
of Bardoh who gave Vallabhbhai the title of ‘Sardar’ and won 
then battle, and of Borsad and Kheda who did likewise, have 
for years been working the Constructive Programme They 
have not deter lordled as satyograhis by working it 1 am quite 
certain that Ahmedabad labour and the peasantry of Bardoh 
and Kheda will give as good an account of themselves as anv 
other in India il then is civil resistance 

Fhirtv-four vears of continiinus experience and experiment- 
ing in liuth and iion-vioh ncc ha\t lonvimcd me that non- 
violence cannot be ^iistaiiud u iless it is linked to conscious 
body liboin and finds expression in can dail) contaci with 
our neighbours Ihis is the Constructive Programme It i^ not 
an end, it is an indispensable means and the relore i almost 
convertible with the end 1 he power oi non-violent resistance 
I an onlv eorne fiom luirust working of the ( onstruetive Pro- 
gramme 


Xhimsa iti Prae tiee 
Han fan ^7 Jan ie)4o 


' lUO 1) joirira ihc ^ uiuicss Socnlisl PuIn in di 

pinmtnt )1 iht \IC C (idic il S( ntiiv Pi i)a Sodilisl Piilv 4 

luthoT oi Marx (jandhiandS uu m tifOitlui «\oiks 
^ Phot nix S( tll< in< 111 ind I irni 


qt) e ONS TRL C I IV F AND PARI lAMF N 1 ARY WORK 

Sodepur, 
December i8, i‘)l5 

Dear Sister, 

I was happ) to itad vour letter Your Hindi is not in any 
wav inferior to mine 

Lveryone should do some constructive work over and above 
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parliamentary work. And the aim of parliamentary work 
should also be to advance constructive work. 

Yours, 
M K Gandhi 

Shri Anasuyabai Kale 
Anand Bhavan 
Dhantoli 
Nagpui 

Letter to Anasuyabai Kale iH ) 

From a copy of the Hindi Pyarelal Papers 


()(> U I ILl/INCr I A1 I* M s 


April 21, 1947 

The kind of work which had to be done before attaining 
independent e was different and now that swaraj is on its way 
we need the co-opeiation of each and every Indian to carry 
on the affairs of the nation For instance, (Jmjashankai 
Bajpai You do know, don’t you, how in 1942 he had circu- 
lated blatant lies regarding Ba\ death, not to mention those 
about me But now we ought to utilize his talents And it is 
being done This is how organizations for the Constructive 
Programme should function It is essential that everyone 
should gi\e up past prejudices and contribute one’s mite m 
laying the loundation of a strong cc^untrv lhat is why I 
wantc'd * to be taken on the Board of I rustees 

‘A Lettei ’ (C 5 ' 

Biharni hortu A^man, pp 2 ^6 7 


* I he ipfficnct is to SaraJabrliii Su ibh ii 
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97. NEED FOR BOLD CONSTRUCTIVE WORKERS 

May 13, 1947 

Independence is now as good as come. But it is only political 
independence. Lei not anyone think that once the British quit 
India there will be more comfort and convenience and the 
(Constructive Programme would become superfluous. But fiom 
the prevailing atmosphere it seems that for at least a decade 
after independence our condition would continue to deterior- 
ate. This political freedom no doubt will remcne the restraints 
over us and we shall be able to accomplish our cherished aims. 
Real hard work will have to be done only after independence. 
Unless p(n'ert\ and unemployntml aie wipc'd out from Iiidia, 
I would not agree that we have attained freedom. Real wealth 
does not consist in jewellery and money but in providing lor 
propc^r food, clothes, education, and ciealmg healthy naidi- 
tions of living for every one of us. A I'ountiv can be called 
prospcKKts and free only when its citizens can easily earn 
enough to meet their needs But today the situation is so tragic 
that on the one hand there are people wlio roll in pomp and 
luxury and on the other there are people who do not have 
enough clothes to cover tlunr bodies and who live on the brink 
of starvation. Today men are sitting idle having no w'ork to 
do. A man should have full opportunitv to develop himself, 
rhat will happen only when there is an awakening among the 
constructive workers. 

I'he country does net J politicians. But now when it is neces- 
sary to work hard for the prosperity ol' the countrv we need 
devoted constructive workers. I am convinced that people who 
are wedded to machinery are gv^ing to be disillusioned. Kvery- 
one, if only after Ireing disillusionc'd, will have to ply the 
charkha. One has to be self-reliant in everything. If people do 
not start working of their own free will, tim(‘ and circum- 
stances will make them do so. But right now I find it suffo- 
cating to see the mannc*r in which we are marching towards 
freedom. I find no light anywhere. Now that the British are 
contemplating transfer of power every community is keen on 
grabbing it. But, if we do not do our duty, we will be giving 
a chance for the people to say that slavery was better than 
this freedom. To the extent the constructive workers arc bold 
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and fearless, these qualities would be reflected in their actions 
and through their work spread in the atmosphere. If the na- 
tion breathes such a healthy air, it would definitely grow 
healthy. So, the time has come for every constructive worker 
to gird up his loins and plunge into action. Let him put this 
moment to good use and justify the life God has granted him. 

‘Advice to Constructive Workeis’ (G ) 

Rthamt Komi A^man, pp 346 7 



Ill 

^'waraj— Freedom and Self-Rule 


§ I, Freedom and Liberty 

98. LIBERTY AND ITS USURPATION 

Liberty consists in being able to obey our own will and conscience 
rather than the will and conscience of others. - Lord Hugh Cecil at 
the Edinburgh University A.s.sociated Societies. 

It has often been said that the struggle at present going on 
in the Transvaal is a fight for liberty. Judging it according to 
the definition quoted above, our countrymen in the Transvaal 
are truly fighting for liberty and that .should, therefore, com- 
mand universal sympathy. Lord Hugh Cecil, in elaborating 
the definition he gave, said: 

The true ground for maintaining liberty is that, without it, there 
cannot be in any true sense virtue or righteousness. Virtue dr)es not 
con-sist in doing right, but in choo.sing to do right. This is the great 
distinction between the animal and man. 

'The Transvaal Indians are exercising the power to obey their 
will and conscience rather than the will of the State which is 
in conflict with theirs. Any maa who subordinates his will to 
that of the State surrenders his liberty and thus becomes a 
slave. The Asiatic Act imposes slavcrry on Indians in that it 
deprives them of liberty, i.e., the ability to obey their con- 
science. 

From His Lordship’s remarks, it further follows that men 
cannot be made virtuous by Acts of Parliament. If they are 
compelled to do an act which is considered good, they are no 
more to be credited with virtue than a donkey who is com- 
pelled to carry a load. 

Passive resisters in the Transvaal are, then, fighting for the 
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liberty of the whole of South Africa in offering battle to the 
most powerful South African State. A handful though they 
are, they have a great and clear mission before them. And 
they have every reason to be proud of their record. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, while giving us a scientific definition of 
liberty, does not tell us how we are to achieve it. If liberty be 
ability to act according to the dictates of our con.science, we 
certainly cannot achieve it by force of arms, i.e., by physical 
violence. It is attainable only by suffering in our own persons 
until our opponents see the error of their ways and cease to 
harass us by trying to impose their will on us. Such a method 
of fighting, and no other, is the natural corollary of the defi- 
nition. Any other method of gaining liberty is a usurpation. 

‘Liberty' 

Indian Opinion, 8 Jan. ic)i() 


99. FREEDOM AND SPIRIT UAI FORCE 

Mr. Ciregg sends me the Ibllowing extracts from a written 
address by 'Thomas Paine to the soldiers of General (ieorge 
WasliingtorTs American Army in the Revolutionary War, De- 
cember 17713, fighting against the British for the freedom of 
the thirteen American Colonies: 

These* are ihe* times that ir\ men’s souls. 'The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his 
('ountry; but he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this con.solation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap we esteem too 
lightl); ’tis dearness only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a profier prite upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed, if so celestial an article as Freedom should not be 
highly rated. . . 

1 once felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought to feel 
against the mean principles that are held by the Tories: a noted 
one, w'ho kept a tavern at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as 
pretty a child in his hand, about eight or nine years old, as I ever 
saw, and after speaking his mind as freely as he thought was pry- 
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dent, finished with this unfatheriy expression, ‘Well, give me peace 
in my day.’ Not a man lives on the continent but fully believes that 
a separation must some time or other finally take place, and a 
generous parent should have said, ‘If there must be trouble, let it be 
in my da> that my child may have peace’, and this single reflection, 
well applied, is sufficient to awaken every man to duty. Not a place 
upon earth might be so happy as America. Her situation is remote 
from all the wrangling world, and she has nothing to do but to trade 
with them 

I call not upon a few, but upon all, not on this state or that state, 
but on every state; up and help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; 
better have too much force than too little, when so great an object 
is at stake. Let it be told to the future world, that in the depth of 
inter, when nothing but hope and virtue could survive, the city 
and the country, alarmed at one common danger, came forth to 
meet and to repulse it. Say not that thousands are gone, turn out 
\our tens of thousands; throw not the burden of the da\ upon 
Providence, but "show your jaith by your works' that God may bless 
you. It matters not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, 
the evil 01 the blessing will reach you all I’he far and the near, the 
home countries and back, the rich and the poor, will suffer or rejoice 
alike. The heart that feels not now is dead; the blood of his children 
will curse his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when a little 
might have saved the whole, and made them happy. I love the man 
that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and 
grow' brave by reflection. ’Tis the business of little minds to shrink; 
but he whose heart is firm, and whose conscience appro\cs his con- 
duct, will pursue his principles unto death 

There are cases which c an<‘t be overdone by language, and this 
is one. 'I'here are persons too who see not the full extent of the evil 
which threatens them; they solace themselves with hopes that the 
enemy, if he succeed, will be merciful. It is the madness of folly to 
expect mercy from those who have refused to do justice; and even 
mercy, where conquest is the object, is only a trick of war; the 
cunning of the fox is as murderous as the violence of the wolf, and 
we ought to guard equally against both. 

It is remarkable how similar are the qualities required of 
soldiers of peace and soldiers of war. Thomas Paine’s speech 
could be addressed almost word for word and with complete 
appropriateness to the Congress volunteers of 1921 who en- 
f^glled under the Ahmedabad Congress pledge of complete 
nonviolence in thought, word and deed. Whether you secure 
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freedom by the use of physical force or spiritual force, i e , 
through self-suffering, the price to be paid must be heavy, if 
it is to be a valuable article Bravery and perseverance m the 
face of odds are as necessary, if not more, to the man of the 
spirit as to the man of the sword Whether we will win ^waraj 
by violent means or non-violent, we shall have to discard ease 
and comfort, not to speak of luxuries Pratap reduced himself 
to penury for the sake of what he believed to be freedom 
Prahlad delivered his body for free destruction for what he 
believed to bt his fieedom But thtre are among us not a few 
who would gain swaraj for a song Thomas Paine tells us that 
such a thing is not possible 

‘Price of freedom’ 

} oun^ India^ 9 Dec 1 926 


100 INWARD VND OUI WARD 1 DOM 
‘l-RrH3()M rO IHF FRF I 

Whilst we are cutting one another’s throats in the name oi 
religion and some of us running to the Statutor\ Commission^ 
in the vain hope of getting freedom, a friend sends me the 
lollowing from James Allen to leniind us that even in the land 
of so-called lucdoni, the real freedom has still to come Here 
IS the jiassagc 

\\\ oulwaid cjppression is l)ut ifu shadow and t ff^-c t of the real 
ofipiession within foi ages the oppressed have cried for liber t>, and 
a thousand man-made statutes have failed to give it to them They 
can give it only to themselves, they shall find it onl> in obedience to 
the Divine Statutes which art insciibed upon then hcaits Let them 
resort to the inward freedom and the shadow of oppression shall no 
more daikon the earth lat men cease to oppress themselves, and no 
man shall oppress his brother Men legislate for an c^utwaid freedom, 
yet continue to render such freedom impossible of achievement by 
fostering an inward condition of enslavement 1 hey thus pursue a 
shadow without and ignore the substance within All outward forms 
of bondage and oppression will tease to be when man ceases to be 
the willing bond-slave of passion, error, and ignorance 
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The outward freedom therefore that we shall attain will 
only be m exact proportion to the inward freedom to which 
we may have grown at a given moment And if this is the 
correct view of freedom, our chief energy must be concen- 
trated upon achieving reform from within In this much- 
needed work all who will tan take an equal shart We ne^'d 
neither to be lawyers, nor legislators, to be able to take part 
in the great effort When this reform takes plate on a national 
scale no outside power can stop our onward mart h 

Nous’ 

Tomg India i Nov 1928 G ) 

Naiajtvan 4 Nov 1928 


' Simon C ominission 


10 I SH F-DFPFNDFNCt AND INI I RDt Pf NDE N( F 

Sjt Jcthalal (Jovmdji writes from Bijolia ^Ra)putana) 

It mav not bt possibl< for me to leave this plue foi another six 
months hven so about b ooo people at the least aie texlay spinning; 
their own yarn Most of them weave then eiwn cloth Bui the (pus- 
tion of d\tini^ is i great stumbling-block Red >tll( and pink 
colours aie a great necessity I odav wc have to deptiul on foreign 
dves If this dependen c ntiiiues, the. exploiting spirit of the 
middlemen is likclv to betray us and drive pe^ople to the ba/aar to 
purchase then coloured cloth To consolidate the khadi work alreadv 
done, It will be necessary to teaih people the use of indigc nous dyes 
Some way out of the difficulty must be found and sugg stions m this 
behalf mav be invited horn the readers of loun^ India and Yaiajivan 
Unless this is done there can be no ending of our present helpless 
state 

I see no reason wh) it should not be possible to place 
home-made dyes within the easy reach of all and 1 hope that 
those who know this art will co-operate toward this end But 
I cannot help uttering a warnine to kkadt lovers like Sjt Jeth- 
alal He has set before him an ambitious ideal that did not 
obtain in our country probably at any time even in the past 
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The cultivator had always to depend for certain necessaries of 
life on the middleman and it seems to me that this is just as 
it should be. Interdependence is and ought to be as much the 
ideal of man as self-sufficiency. 

Man is a social being. Without inter-relation with society 
he cannot realize his oneness with the universe or suppress his 
egotism. His social interdependence enables him to test his 
faith and to prove himself on the touchstone of reality. If man 
were so plat ed or could so place himself as to be absolutely 
above all dependence on his fello\ ^-beings, he would become 
so proud and arrogant as to be a veritable burden and 
nuisance to the world. Dependence cjn society teaches him the 
lesson of humility. That a man ought to be able to satisfy most 
of his essential needs himself is obvious; but it is no Ic'Sa obvious 
to me that w'hen sell-sufficiency is cairic'd to the length of 
isolating onc*self from society it almost amounts to sin. A man 
cannot become sc'lf-suffic lent c'vcni in rc^spec t o( all the various 
cjperations (lotn the giovving ol (otton to the spinning c^f the 
>arn He has at some stage oi other to take the aid ol the 
membets ol his fainil). And if one may lake help horn one’s 
own familv whv not Iroin one's neighbours.' Or otlfcnwise what 
is the signilKame ol the great saying, 'The world is my 
familv'.^ 

Deep at the root of Sjt Jethalal’s distress I find a lurking 
distrust ol the d>e-scllers. Why should it be taken for granted 
that the middlemen are Ixnind to betray I he khadi move- 
ment stands loi an all-round puriheation. It requirc's us to 
estalilish cc^ntac t with every sphere of social lile and to exercise 
a purilving influence. We do not want to lake awav Irom the 
middleman his occupation, but only to give a new orientation 
to it and to change his mental outlook. We must have an 
abiding faith in the middlemen, and in their dc'veloping one 
day a high sense ol business morality and a burning patriot- 
ism. Even today instances ol such ideal businessmen are not 
lacking. 

Fanatical excess is a thing always to be shunned. The 
‘middle path’ is the royal road. Self-dependence is a necessary 
ideal so long as and to the extent that it is an aid to one’s 
self-respect and spiritual discipline. It becomes an obsession 
and a hindrance when it is pushed beyond that limit. On the 
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other hand interdependence when it is not inconsistent with 
one’s self-respect is necessary to bring home to man the lesson 
of humility and the omnipotence of God. One must strike a 
golden mean between these two extremes. A fanaticism that 
refuses to discriminate is the negation of all ideals. 

‘Our Helplessness’ (G.i 
\avajivarK 24 Feb. 1929 
Young India, 21 Mar. 1929 


102. FREFDOM AND SEl.F-CON I ROI 

Some Digainhar^ Jains ha\e asked the Saidar how, in the face 
of the Gongress resolution pass^^d at Karachi regarding funda- 
mental rights and duties, assuring religit)us freedom under 
swatajy anyone can object to Digambar Jain sadkus roaming 
about naked in accordance with their religion. The Sardar 
had replied that religious freedom could not impl> that an act 
which appeared indecent to many or hurls their feelings was 
permissible. And he had said it was his opinion that despite 
being sadhus, if they went about naked, it was bound to hurt 
people’s feelings. 

1 feel that the Sardar could have possibly gi\(i» no other 
reply. 1 myself believe tliat the ideal state for all human beings 
is nakedness. But an deal human being would always be 
innocent and free of pas.sions or desires. Without such inno- 
ceme, anyone roaming about naked w^ould be regarded as a 
sinful man. 

There is no reason to conclude that because Digambar sad- 
hus are known as sadhus they would necessarily be free of all 
passions. Even if they are so, it is their dharnia to keep within 
the bounds of social decency. A few Jains may understand the 
state of these sadhus. But societv by and large will fail to com- 
prehend it and its feelings will be hurt. I’hc.se naked sadhus 
have no need to visit cities. If they have, they should observe 
the minimum bounds of decency prescribed for citizens. In- 
stead of doing that if they insist upon entering cities in a naked 
state, or if the shravakas^ insist upon this, in my opinion it 
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would be regarded as adharma,^ I myself am fond of the state 
of nakedness. If I were living in a lonely forest I would remain 
in that state, but in this world full of passions, there is little 
likelihood of this becoming the commonly accepted practice. 
For the preservation of morality even great men of every per- 
suasion have to cover their private parts; it is their dharma to 
do so. 

Freedom, both individual and religious, has always had and 
will always have many limits. Religion does not hanker after 
rights, it hungers for restraints and restrictions. Anyone who 
knows religion and practises it does not think in terms of his 
rights. Nudity cannot be one’s duty. It is one’s duty to aban- 
don all possessions. That is a dharma of ihe mind. If anyone 
puts any burden on me, that is not possession. But it becomes 
so if I start enjoying that burden. The sadhu who bears the 
burden of the loin-cloth for the preservation of the social order 
does not violate the principle of non-possession but rather 
exercises self-control. Fhe sadhu who insists upon going about 
naked without worrying about the feelings of society is self- 
willed. The following dictum of the Gita is pertinent in this 
context; ‘For me there is naught to do in the thre^ worlds, yet 
I am ever in action. If I were not to perform my task, these 
worlds would be ruined; I should be the cause of chaos and of 
the end of all mankind.’ Sadhus should not do anything which 
would harm the people. Let society never encourage them to 
do so. 

‘Limits to Freedom’ (G.'i 
Navajivan^ 31 May 1931 


^ Liierally, those who regard the sky as iheir garment. 
^ Lay followers of Jainism 
® Violation of f/Aflrma. 
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103. MODERATION AND FREEDOM 

March 20, 1932 

Chi., 

It is true that in many places people take mote freedom 
than is proper. Such things always happen whenever there is 
popular awakening. Self-control cannot be forced on anybody. 
VVe should be strict in our own conduct and be liberal towards 
others. What we regard as excessive freedom may, however, 
be moderation for those concerned. One person may take milk 
as medicine and another may consume it to pampei himself. 
Such things happen every day 

Blessings from 
BAPtJ 


'A Letter' (i j 
CIW 8<)7<) 


104 . INDF-PENDFNC.I AND DEC'F N 1 RAI 1/ A 1 ION 

Pane hgani 
July 21, 194b 

You ha\e said in youi artide in the Ilavjnn ol July 15, under the 
caption ‘The Real Danger', that Congressmen 111 general certainly 
do not know the kind of iiiuependenct they want Would you kindly 
give them a hioad but coinpiehensive picture of the Independent 
India of your own 1 one eption^ 

A. I do not know that 1 have not, from lime to time, given 
my idea of Indian independence. Since, however, this question 
is part of a series, it is better to answei it even at the risk of 
repetition. 

Independence of India should mean independence of the 
whole of India, including what is called India of the States 
and the other foreign powers, French and Portuguese, who 
are there. I presume, by British sufferance. Independence 
must mean that of the people of India, not of those who are 
today ruling over them. The rulers should depend on the will 
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of those who are under their heels. Thus, they have to be 
servants of the people, ready to do their will. 

Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus, every village 
will be a republic or panchayat having full powers. It follows, 
therefore, that every village has to be self-sustained and cap- 
able of managing its affairs even to the extent of defending 
itself against the whole world. It will be trained and prepared 
to perish in the attempt to defend itself against any onslaught 
from without. I hus, ultimately, it is the individual who is the 
unit. This does not exclude dependence on and w'illing help 
from neighbours or from the world. It will be free and vol- 
untary play of mutual forces. Such a society is necessarily 
highly cultured in which every man and woman know^s what 
he or she wants and, what is more, knows that no one should 
want anything that others cannot have with ecjual labour. 

This society must naturally be based on truth and non- 
violence which, in my opinion, are not possible without a 
living belief in (Joel, meaning a .self-existent, all-knowing living 
Force which inheres every other force known to the woilci and 
which depends on none and which will live when all other 
forces may (omeivably perish or cTase to act. I jfm unable to 
account lor my life without belief in this all-embracing living 
Light. 

In this structure cc>mposc‘d of innumerable villages, there 
will be ever-w'idening, never-ascending circles. Life will not be 
a pyramid with the apex sustained by the botUim. But it will 
be an oceanic circle w^hose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for 
the circle of villages, till at last the whole bcTomes one life 
composed cjf individuals, nev^er aggressive in their arrogance 
but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of 
which they are intc*gral units. 

t herefore the outermost circumference will not wield power 
to crush the inner circle but wall give strength to all within 
and derive its own strength from it. I may be taunted with 
the retort that this is all Utopian and, therefore, not worth a 
single thought. If Euclid’s point, though incapable of being 
drawn by human agency, has an imperishable v^alue, my pic- 
ture has its own for mankind to live. Let India live for this 
true picture, though never realizable in its completeness. We 
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must have a proper picture of what we want, befoit we can 
have something appioaching it If there ever is to be a re- 
public of everv villacje in India, then I claim \ent\ for m\ 
picture in which the last is equal to the hrst or, in other woids, 
no one is to be the first and none the last 

In this picture everv reliction has its full and equal place 
We aie all leaves of a majestic tree whose trunk ( annot be 
shaken off its loots whidi are dee'p down in the bowels of tin 
earth I he mie^htiest wind cannot move it 

In this there is no room lor machines that would displace 
human labour and that would conce.ntrate power in a few 
hands Labour has its iinu|ue pl^ee in a cultured human 
lamilv Everv mac hinc that helps cveiv individual has a place 
But I must confess that I have never sat down to think out 
what that machine can be 1 have thouehl of Singers scowlin’ 
machine But even that is perlunetorv 1 do not need it u fill 
m mv })icluie 

q Do vou believe that the proposed ( onstituent \sseinhl\ could 
1 h used lor tlu leali/ation ol \<)ui picture" ^ 

A Ihe C onstituent \ssembl\ has all tJie possibilitie^s for the 
realization of mv picture Yet I cannot hope fe r much, not 
because the State Paper holds no such fiossibihtics but because 
the document beinti; whollv of a voluntary nature, rccjuircs 
the common consent of the manv partus to it Ihese have no 
common ij^oal Connies men themselves aii not of one mind 
evem on the contents ol Independence 1 do not know how 
many swear bv non-violemce « the chaikho or, believint^ m 
decentralization rec;ard the villuje as the nucleus I know on 
the contrary that manv would have India become a first-class 
military powei and wish lor India to have a strong centre and 
build the whole structure round it In the me die v of these 
conflicts I know that if India is to be leader m clean action 
based on cIcmii thoue^ht, God will confound the wise^om of 
these bie[ men and will provide the villages with the power to 
express themselves as they should 

q If the Constituent \ssembly hzzles out because of the ‘danj^t'r 
from within’, as you have remarked in the above-mentioned article. 
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would you advise the Congress to accept the alternative of general 
country-wide strike and capture of power, either non- violently or 
with the use of necessary force? What is your alternative in that 
eventuality if the above is not approved by you? 

A. I must not contemplate darkness before it stares me in the 
face. And in no case can I be party, irrespective of non-vio- 
lence, to a universal strike and capture of power. Though, 
thereiore, I do not know what I should do in the case of a 
breakdown, I know that the actuality will find me ready with 
an alternative. My sole reliance oeing on the living Power 
which wc call God, He will put the alternative in my hands 
when the time has come, not a minute sooner. 

‘Independence' 

Hanjan, 28 July H)46 


lOj. FRF EDOM FROM FOREIGN DOMINA IION 

Gandhi C'amp, Patna, 
April 19, 1947 

The foreign power will be withilrawn before long, but for me 
real freedom will coiile only when we free ourselves of the 
domination of Western education. Western culture and West- 
ern way of living which have been ingrained in us, because 
this culture has made our living ex])ensive and artificial, both 
for men and for women Emancipation from this culture 
would mean real frec'dom for us. 

'Talk with Engl’shwomen' (G.) 

Btharm Komi A^man, pp. 22b 7 


106. NO REAL FREEDOM WITHOUT SELF-DENIAL 

June 5, 1947 

It is very difficult practically impossible --to achieve real 
freedom without self-denial. Nobody had ever dreamt in those 
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days that our sacrifices would be materiallv rewarded But 
today we are engaged in a rate for positions of power What 
a misfortune! Shall I describe it as my own tragedy, the tra- 
gedy of Gur soldiers of truth and ahimsa^ You may take it 
either way you like That, however, is the state of affairs 
today 

A Letter’ (G ) 

Btkay Pachhi Dilht p 7 j 


§ 2 The Ideal and Goal of Swaraj 

107 vw 1«47 AND FEARI I-SSNBSS 

1 have been collecting descriptions ol maraj One ol thc'se 
would be iuaraj is the abandonment of the feai ol death A 
nation which allows itself to be influenced by the feai of death 
cannot attain iuaraj, and cannot retain it il somehow attained 
Lnglish people cairy their lives in their pockets Arabs and 
Pathans consider death as nothing more than an ordinary 
ailment, they nevei weep when a relation dies Boei women 
are perfectK innocent of this fear In the Boer war thousands 
of young Boer women became widows, but they never cared 
It did not matter in th least il the husband or the son was 
lost, it was enough and moie than enough that the country’s 
honour was safe What booted tf e husband if the country was 
enslaved^ It was mlinitely better to bury a son’s mortal 
remains and to cherish his immortal memory than to bring 
him up as a serf Thus did the Boer women steel their hearts 
and cheerfully give up their darlings to tht angel of death 
The people I have mentioned kill anti get killed But what 
of those who do not kill but are mly ready to die themselves^ 
Such people become the objects of a world’s adoration They 
are the salt of the eai th 

The English and the Germans fought one another, they 
killed and got killed The result is that animosities have in- 
creased There is no end of unrest and the present tondition 
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of Europe is pitiful. There is more of deceit, and each is 
anxious to circumvent the rest. 

But the fearlessness which we are cultivating is of a nobler 
and purer order, and it is therefore that we hope to achieve 
a signal victory within a very short time. 

When wc attain swaraj^ many of us will have given up the 
fear of death; or else we shall not have attained swaraj. Till 
now mostly >oung boys have died in the cause Those who 
died in Aligadh were all below twenty-one. No one knew who 
they were. If Government reson to firing now, I am hoping 
that some men of the first rank will have the opportunity of 
offering up the supreme sac rifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young men or 
old men die.-* Not a moment pa.Nses when some one is not born 
or is not dead in this woild. We should feel the stupidit\ of 
rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a death. Those who believe 
in iht soul and what Hindu, Mussalman, or Parsi is there 
who docs not know that the soul never dies. The souls of the 
living as well as of the dead are all one fhe eternal processes 
of (reation and destruction are going on (caselessly. There is 
nothing in it (oi which we might give ourseKesmp to joy or 
sorrow. Even il we extend the idea of relationship only to our 
countrymen and take all the births in the country «is taking 
place in our own laniily, how man) births shall wc celebrate:* 
If we weep for all the deaths in our country, the tears in our 
e\(‘s would never drv I’his train of thought shc:)uld help us to 
get rid of all fear of deatli 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers; and we have 
not b»‘cn unwilling to appropriate the compliment Still hardly 
ari) other nation becomes so helpless in the face of death as 
we do. And in India again, no other community betrays so 
much of this helplessness as the Hindus. A single birth is 
enough for us to be beside ourselves with ludicrous joyfulness. 
A death makes us indulge in orgies ol loud lamentation which 
condemn the neignbourhood to sleeplessness for the night. If 
w^e w'ish to attain swaraj^ and if having attained it, wish to 
make it something to be proud of, we must perfectly renounce 
this unseemly fright. 

And what is imprisonment to the man who is fearless of 
death itself? If the reader will think it out a little, he will find 
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that if swaraj is delayed, it is delayed because we are not 
prepared calmly to meet death and inconveniences lesser than 
death. 

As larger and larger numbers of innocent men come out to 
welcome death, their sacrifice will become the potent instru- 
ment for the salvation of all others; and there will be a mini- 
mum of suffering. Suffering cheerfully endured ceases to be 
suffering and is transmuted into an ineffable joy. I'he man 
who flies from suffering is the victim of endless tribulation 
before it has come to him and is half dead when it does come. 
But one who is cheerfully ready for anything and everything 
that comes escapes all pain; his cheerfulness acts as an anaes- 
thetic. 

I have been led to write about thi.s subject, because we have 
got to envisage even dcjith if w^e will have swaraj this very 
year. One who is previou.sly prepared often escapes acc idents; 
and this may well be the case with us. It is niy firm conviction 
that swadesht constitutes this preparation When our swadeshi 
is a success, neither this CJovernment nor anyone else will feel 
the necessity of putting us to any further test. 

Still it is best not to neglect any contingency whatever. 
Possession of power makes men blind and deal; they cannot 
see things which are under their very nose, and cannot hear 
things which invade their ears, fhere is thus no knowing what 
this power-intoxic ated (ioverninent may not do. Sc^ it seemed 
to me that patriotic men ought to be prepared for death, 
imprisonment and siml ^r tioubles. 

The brave meet death with a smile on their lips but thc'y 
are circumspect all tlie same. "Phere is no room for Ibolhardi- 
ness in this non-violent war. \\ e do not prcjpose to go to jail 
or to die by an immoral act. We must mcjunt tin* gallows 
while resisting the oppressive laws of this (jlovernment. 

‘The Fear of Death' ((j ^ 

Youngs India^ 1 3 Oct. 1 92 1 
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108. SU^ARAJ, MORAL AUTHORITY, AND EQUAL PARTNERSHIP 


During last month I had a hearty discussion with an English 
friend who takes deep interest in matters Indian and who is 
anxious to serve India to the best of his ability. He asked me 
whether I would publish the gist of oui conversation. I readily 
agreed but asked him to Jot down the points he raised which 
he gladly did. I do not disclose the friend’s name as the name 
does not matter. It is my views that matter because they are 
exciting some interest at the present moment. If I am a friend 
of Englishmen, as I daim to be, I must patiently answer all 
the doubts that may arise in their minds. The English friend 
put the questions not all on his own behalf but mostly on 
behalf of those Englishmen who had originally raised them. 

Here are ihe questions with answers. 

What is the leal pin pose ot voin insistence upon the khaddar pio- 
graminc as a means o[ obtaining sitmaj ^ 

I am iiileiested in llie attainment ol swara) only by non- 
violent and tiuthful means. 'This is possible only •through a 
diligent and successful prosecution of the khaddai programme. 
Swatd] can be peacefully attained only if the whole Indian 
mass work as with one will, be it on ever so little a constructive 
and useful (lung for ever so little a time Such an effort pre- 
suppost's national consc iousnc‘ss. This is possible only through 
the spinning-wheel It is not remunerative enough for individ- 
uals It IS therefore not enough incentive for an individual 
selhshh inclined. It is however enough to raise at a bound the 
national prosperity in an appreciable manner. An increase of 
one rupee per head per year may mean nothing to the indi- 
v'idual. But Rs. ^),o()o/- in a village containing a population of 
as many w^ould mean the payment of land revenue or other 
dues. Thus the spinning-wheel means national consciousness 
and a contribution by every individual to a definite construc- 
tive national woi k 

If India can demonstrate her capacity for such an achieve- 
ment by voluntary effort she is ready for political swaraj. Any 
lawful demand of a nation with a will of its own must prove 
irresistible. I have hitherto said nothing of the immense eco- 
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nomic value of the wheel and its product khaddar. For it is 
obvious. The economic prosperity of India must indirectly 
affect the course of her political history- even using the word 
'politicar in its narrow sense. I^astly, when the exploitation of 
India by Lancashire ceases b\ reason of the ability of India 
through the wheel to clothe herself and consequently to ex- 
clude foreign cloth and therefore also Lancashire cloth, Eng- 
land will have lost the feverish anxiety at am cost to hold 
India under subjection 

This means rcvolutioni/mg the national taste-^ Do vuii expect to 
persuade \our counti vnien to t^ive ii]) the use of foieimi cloth.’ 

I do. After all I am a'*king lor verv little. Millions are 
indifferent as to what thev wear. 1 hey merely look to the 
cheapness of the ai tides thc'y buy. It is the middle clas* whose 
taste has to be revised. 1 do not think that the substitution of 
foreign cloth by khaddar is an impossible task for them. More- 
over it shoulcl be rememberc'd that nowadays it is possible for 
khaddai to suit a large variety of t.istes. And improvement in 
fineness is making steady piogrc^ss. I am therefore of opinion 
that if any constructive work is capable ol succc*ss, it is the 
khaddar programme 

What do you mean l)\ swaraj and what ate its limitations I my'’ 

By swaraj I mean the (iovernment of India by the consent 
of the people ascertained by^ the vc^te of the largest number of 
the adult population, male or female, native-born or domi- 
ciled who have contributed by manual labour to the service 
of the State and wdu> have taken the trouble of having their 
names registered as voters, "Fhis Government should be quite 
consistent with the British connection on alrsolutely honoura- 
ble and ec|ual terms. Personally I have not despaired of the 
substitution for the present servile condition of equal partnei- 
ship or association. But 1 would not for one moment hesitate 
to countenance or bring about complete severance if it became 
necessary, i.e., if the connection impeded India’s full growth. 

To what extent are you committed to the programme and methods 
of the Swaraj Party? 
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I am personally committed neither to the programme nor 
to the methods of the Swaraj Party. As a Congressman 1 
recognize its undoubted influence in the country and therefore 
its right to represent the Congress— a right which it now en- 
joys by arrangement but which it otherwise might have se- 
cured by a party vote. 

What are the relations between you and the leaders of that party.'* 

They are of a most cordial chan'cter. I give them the same 
credit for patriotic service and sacrifice that I would like to 
claim for myself. 

It has been stated that you have surrendered to Mr. Das.'* 

rhe statement is true in the sense that I have avoided a 
quarrel among Congressmen. But it is not true if it is intended 
to convey the meaning that I have surrendered an iota of my 
priiK iples 

Was not vour attitude on the Saha resolution^ different from the 
one vou base now adopted.'* 

Not in the least. At the time of the Saha resolution I was 
opposing an internal error At the present moment I am re- 
sisting external oppression based on erroneous assumptions. 
Moreover, my attempt then to secure consistency of conduct 
and control of the Congress executiv^e by one party must not 
be confused with m> action on the Saha resolution. The tw'o 
things were totally different and were not even inter-related. 
As soon as I discoverc'd that the attempt to secure unity of 
control led to bad blood, I n*traced mv steps and declared 
complete surrender to the Swaraj Party. 

It has been stated that >ou have lost your moial authority by youi 
surrender ? 

Moral authority is never retained by any attempt to hold 
on to it. It comes without seeking and is retained without 
effort. I am not conscious of loss of moral authority, for I am 
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utterly unconscious of being guilty of any single act compro- 
mising my moral conduct. What I have undoubtedly lost is 
the intellectual co-operation of a large number of educated 
men in my presentation of the means ol‘ attaining swaraj, e.g., 
the spinning-wheel. 

Why do >ou insist upon non-< o-opeiation while e\erv one ol the 
activities has failed* What is the purpose in speaking of its suspen 
sion? 

I do not insist now. But I do not admit that c\cr\ one of 
the activities has failed. On the contrary, ever) activity of 
non-co-operation succeeded to an extent. I can speak only of 
its suspension because' to me* non-cooperation is a vital prin- 
ciple of life and because in ni) opinion it had done India and, 
if\ou will, the woild an amount of good of which, at prc'sent, 
we have not adeejuate conception and also because, if I found 
an atmosphcie ol substantial non-violence and real co-opera- 
tion among the people and if the (*nd remained still unat- 
tainc'd, I should not hesitate to advise its rc'surnption by the 
nation 

How do )ou propose to solve the Hindu Muslim problem.^ 

By constantly insisting upon both the c ommuniiic's cultivat- 
ing mutual respect and trust and by insisting upon Hindus 
surrendering out of strength tci the Mussalman in every mun- 
dane matter and b) showing that those who claim to be na- 
tionalists and arc in an overwhelming majorit) should stand 
out in any unseemK competition for Ic'gislalive or administra- 
tive contred. 1 hope also to achieve the end by dernoristraling 
that real swaraj will come not by the accjuisiiion of authority 
by a few but by the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist 
authority when it is abused. In other words, sumaj is to be 
attained by educating the masses to a sense of their capacity 
to regulate and control authority. 

What is your own real attitude towards the English and your hope 
about England.^ 

My altitude towards the English is one of utter friendliness 
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and respect. I claim to be their friend, because it is contrary 
to my nature to distrust a single human being or to believe 
that any nation on earth is incapable of redemption. I have 
respect for Englishmen, because I recognize their bravery, 
their spirit of sacrifice for what they believe to be good for 
themselves, their cohesion and their powers of vast organiza- 
tion. My hope about them is that they will at no distant date 
retrace their steps, revise their policy of exploitation of undis- 
ciplined and ill-organized races and give tangible proof that 
India is an etjual friend and partner in the British Common- 
wealth to come. Whether such an event will ever come to pass 
will largely depend upon our own conduct. That is to say I 
have hope of England because I have hope of India. We will 
not for ever remain disorganized and imitative. Beneath the 
present disorganization, demoralization and lack of initiative 
I can discover organization, moral strength and initiative 
forming themselves. A time is coming when England will be 
glad of India’s friendship and India will disdain to reject the 
proffered hand because it has once despoiled her. I know that 
I have nothing to offer in proof of my liope It is based on an 
immutable faith. And it is a poor faith that is ba.sed on proof 
commonly .so-c ailed 

‘ 1 n tei rogatories Answei edj 
Unung India, zq Jan. 1925 


‘ l’ass(<l the Brrm.tl Piovimial tanifticmc, pavinic honias^t lo tht ‘patriotism’ 
ot (vopin<ith Sah<\ who had murdeird 1 most Da\ 


109. sn 4Riy AND (COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

December 28, 1926^ 

You are seeking to inculcate a spirit of complete independence 
among those who are divided amongst themselves. A wise man 
does not attempt to take a bigger bite than he can digest. 
Supposing complete independence was something infinitely 
superior to swaraj, even then I suggest to you to be patient 
and attain what is possible at the present moment and then 
mount further steps. One step is now enough for me, but 
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coming to the rock-bottom, I suggest to you that swaraj in- 
cludes complete independence, and because it included this, 
Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Malaviya resisted it, and Mr. Jinnah 
even went out. We want to make it absolutely clear that we 
want to remain within the Empire if it may be possible. Why 
do you lose all faith in human nature and in yourself? Why 
do you lose faith in your ability to bend down the haughtiness 
of the Englishmen and make them serve you.-* If you have 
repugnance against the white skin, do you want to drive away 
every Englishman and not keep any, even for teaching you 
English.-* Take the instance of South Africa; there is that 
haughty nation the Dutch Boer. F^ven they do not bring in 
•'uch a resolution. General Hertzog has returned from London 
completely converted He knows, if he wants to declare inde- 
pendence today he tan get it. I shall not be satisfied with any 
constitution that we niav get from the British Parliament un- 
less it leaves that power with us also. So that if we choose to 
declare independence we could do so. Do not impair the effect 
that the word carries. Do not limit its intcTpretation. Who 
know's, somebody may give us a still better definition. 'I'he 
potency of the word incrc'ases bc'causc it i.s undefined and is, 
I would say , undefinable. 

Speech at Congress Session, (Jauhati 
I he Seat (Might, ] An u).!7 

' (fandhi was spcakiiit; cii l’ liiJr pc iidr lu t Rtstiliaion Jii ilic Su}>)C(ls 
inittcc 


1 10. 1 vou^tion of sh \ ra-j 

Year after yeai a resolution is moved in the Congress to amend 
the Congress creed so as to define swaraj as complete indepen- 
dence and year after year happily the Congress throws out the 
resolution by an overwhelming majority. I'he rejection of the 
resolution is proof of the sanity of the Congress. The moving 
of the resolution betrays the impatience (pardonable in the 
circumstances) of some ardent Congressmen who have lost all 
faith in the British intentions and who think that the British 
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Government will never render justice to India. The advocates 
of independence forget that they betray want of faith in 
human nature and therefore in themselves. Why do they think 
that there can never be change of heart in those who are 
guiding the British people.'^ Is it not more correct and more 
dignified to own that there is no change of heart because we 
are weak? Nature abhors weakness. We want from the British 
people and the world at large not mercy but justice that is our 
due. And justice will come when it is deserved by our being 
and feeling strong. 

I am sure that the staunchest votary of independence does 
not mean that he will not have any British association on any 
terms whatsoever. Even when he says so, he means, as one of 
the supporters of the resolution admitted in answer to my 
question, that the British people will ne\er accept as.sociation 
on equal terms. This is totally different from rejecting British 
association on any terms. 

Indeed the word swam] is all-embracing. It does include 
complete independeiK e as it includes many other things. To 
give It one definite meaning is to narrow the outlook, and to 
limit what is at present happily limitless. Let theVontent of 
swaTuj glow with the growth of national consciousness and 
aspirations. We ma\ be satisfied today with dominion status. 
The future generations ma) not be, may want something 
bettei. Swaraj without any qualifying clause includes that 
which is bettei dian the best one can conceive or have today. 
Swaraj means even under dominion status a capacity to de- 
clare independence at will. So long as wt have not achieved 
that capacils, we have no swaraj. This is the least it should 
mean South Africa has achieved that status today. It is a 
partnership at will of free pc'oples. Between Britain and the 
Dominicans there is a partnership at will on terms of equality 
and foi mutual benefit. What India will finally have is for her 
and her alone to determine. This power of determination 
remains unfettered by the existing creed. What therefore the 
creed does retain is the possibility of evolution oi swaraj within 
the British Empire or call it the British Commonwealth. The 
cryptic meaning of swaraj I have often described to be within 
the Empire if possible, without if necessary. I venture to think 
that it is not possible to improve upon that conception. It is 
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totally consistent with national self-respect and il provides for 
the highest growth of the nation. 

After all, the real definition will be determined by oui 
action, the means we adopt to achieve the goal. If we would 
but concentrate upon the means, sivaraj will take care of itself. 
Our exploration should, theiefore, take place in the direction 
of determining not the definition of an indefinable term like 
swaraj but in discovering the ways and means 

‘Independence' 

1 oung India s 1 3 j an i <) -> 7 


III. SLLh-RlTI t AND SI 1 ?-GOVF RNMEN 1 

November 12^ 1927 

I thank \ou for the words that you have spoken about myself, 
and I thank you also for the pleasant rernindei that yf)u have 
given me of the ancient times when the (onnection between 
India and Oylon was Cbiablished. I do not propose, however, 
to take up your time by giving my own views upon what that 
connection means to India, means to you, and shall I say to 
the world. But I will say this that in my opinion the teaching 
of Gautama Buddha was not a new religion. In so far as I 
have been able to study those lofty teachings, I have come to 
the conclusion and that lomlusion I arrived long before now 
that Gautama was one of the greatest of Hindu reformers, 
and that he left upon the people of his ow'ii lime and upon 
the future generations an indelible impress ol that reformation. 
But it would be wrong on my part to take up your time and 
my own, limited as il is, to consider that very fascinating 
subject. I therefore come to mundane matters relating to the 
Congress. 

In India the Congress is a word to conjure with. It is an 
association with an unbroken record of over 40 years. And it 
enjoys today a reputation which no other political association 
in India enjoys, and that is, in spite of the many ups and 
downs which the Congress in common with all worldly insti- 
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tutions and associations has gone through. I therefore take it 
for granted that in adopting this name you are also, as far as 
may be and is necessary, following the traditions of the parent 
body, if I may call the National Congress of India by that 
name. And on that assumption I venture this afternoon to 
place belbre you my views of what a Congress should be, or 
how the National Congress in India has been able to build up 
its reputation. I know that after all my connection with the 
Congress in India does not stretch over a period longer than 
10 years or I may now say, mo.e accurately speaking, 12 
years. But as you are aware that 12 years’ association is so 
close, and I have been .so much identified with the Congress 
that probably what I may say might be taken w'ilh some 
degree of authority. But in one way my association with the 
parent body is nearly ‘^o years old now. 

It was in South Africa in the yeai 189'^ when I went there 
that I dreamt about the Congress. 1 knew something about 
its activities, though I had never attended a single one of the 
annual sessions of that great institution. Just like you, as a 
youngster, I took mv jrroper share in founding an a.s.sociation 
called the Natal Indian Congress after the lasluon of the 
Indian National Congress, making such changes as were 
ncce.ssar\ to suit the local conditions. 1 shall therefore be able 
to give you the results of my experience of public life in c'on- 
nection with such institutions dating back to 1893. And what 
1 learnt even si, earlv as 1894 was that any such association, 
to be really serviceable, to deserve the name of being called 
‘national’, rcc|uires a fair measure 1 was going to sa> a great 
measure of scdf-sacrifice on the part of the principal workers. 
I have no hesitation in confessing to you that that ideal I 
found to be very difficult to put into practice even in that 
little communit), because we were after all a very small body 
of men and women in Natal, which is the smallest province of 
South Africa, where we had a population of nearly 60 thou- 
sand Indians of whom the vast majority had no vote in the 
deliberations of the Congress. 

The Congress, however, was a representative institution and 
fully representative of things that interested the people, 
because it constituted itself the trustee of the welfare of those 
men. But I must not linger over the history of that institution. 
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Even in that small body we found bickerings and a desire 
more for power than for service, a desire more for sclf-aggran- 
dizement than for self-effacement, and I have found during 
my 12 years’ association with the parent body also that there 
is a continuous desire for self-seeking and self-aggrandizement; 
and for you as for us who are still striving to find our feet, 
who have still to make good the claims Ibr self-expression 
and sell-government, self-sacrifice, self-effacement, and seli- 
suppression are really absolutely necessary and indispensable 
for our existence and for our progress. 

I do not profess to have studied your politics during the 
brief stay that I have made heie, I do not know the internal 
working of this organization, I do not know how strong it is, 
and how popular it is. I only hope it is strong and is popular. 
I hope you are free frcim the blemishes that I have just men- 
tioned. It is, I know, a pleasuiable pastime {and 1 havt* in- 
dulged in it suffuiently as you know) u» strive against the 
powers that be, and to wrestle with the government of the 
day, espetially when that government happens to he a f(>reign 
government and a gov( rnment under whu h we rightly feel we 
have not that scope w'hich we should hav'e, and which wt 
desire, h^r expansion and fullest self-expiession. But I have 
also come to the conclusion that self-expression and self- 
government are not things which may he either taken from us 
by anybody or which can be given us by anybody. 

It IS (piiie true that if those who happen to hold our desti- 
nies, or seem to hold ouj destinies in their hands, are favour- 
ably disposed, are sympathetic, understand our aspirations, no 
doubt it is then easier for us lO expand Rut after all self- 
government depends entirely upon our own internal strength, 
upon our ability to fight against the heaviest odds Indeed, 
self-government which does not require that (Continuous striv- 
ing to attain it and to sustain it is not w^orth the name I have 
therefore endeavoured to show both in v ord and in deed that 
political self-government, that is, self-government for a large 
number of men and women, is no better than individual self- 
government, and therefore it is to be attained by precisely the 
>ame means that are required for individual self-gc^vernment 
or self-rule, and so as you know also, I have striven in India 
to place this ideal before the people, in season and out of 
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season, very often much to the disgust of those who are merely 
politically minded. 

I belong to that body of political thought which was dom- 
inated by Gokhale I have (ailed him my political guru not 
that everything he said or did I accepted 01 accept today, but 
just because the moving force of his life (as I who came in the 
closest touch with him came to understand) was his intense 
desire to ‘spintuah/e politics’ This was his own expression in 
the preamble lo the prospectus of the Servants of India 
Society, of which he was the lounc^er and the hrst president 
He makes the deliberate statement that he founded that 
Society in order to introduce spirituality into politics He had 
studied the politics not only arc^und him in his own country 
but had been a close and careful student of historv He had 
studied the politics of all the countries of the world and having 
been keenlv disappointed to see a complete divorce between 
politics and spirituality, he cndcavouud to the best of his 
ability, and not without some success I was almost going to 
say not without considerable success to introduce that ele- 
ment into politics And so it was that he adoptc'd the name of 
the Servants of India foi his Society, which is nbw serving 
India in a vaiicty of ways 

I do not know whethci what 1 am saying commends itself 
to you or not, but if 1 am to shew m\ gratitude for all the 
kmdiuss that you have lavishly showered upon me during my 
brief visit to thi> beautiful countiv, il I am to show it in truth, 
1 can only tell you what 1 fc‘el and not what will probably 
please vou or tic kle you You know that this partic ular thing 
truth IS an integral part of oui Congress creed And we have 
theicfort in the crec*d the attainment o( suataj bv legitimate 
and ncjn-v lolerit means 

You will find that I have not been tired of insisting upon 
truth and non-violence at any cost Given these two condi- 
tions, in my humble opnn(3n, you can hurl defiance at the 
mightiest powc r on earth and still come away not only your- 
selves unscatht'd but vou will leave your so-called adversary 
also uninjured and unhurt for the time being he may mis- 
understand the non-violent blows that you deal, he may mis- 
represent vou also, but vou don't need to consult his feelings 
or his opinions so long as vou are tulhlling these two absolute 
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conditions. Then it is well with you, and you can march 
forward with greater speed than otherwise. The way may 
appear to be long, but if you take my experience extending 
over a period of 30 years uninterruptedly, without exception, 
I give you my assurance that it is the shortest cut to success. 
I have known no shorter road. I know that it very often 
requires great faith and immense patience, but if this one 
thing is fixed on our minds, then there is no other way opeii 
to a politician, if he is to serve not himself, but the whole 
nation. If once that determination is made, then comes faith 
and with that faith comes also patience, because you know’ 
that there is no better or shorter road. 

I am afraid as we are in India, so are you cut up into 
groups and communities. I read casually only today some- 
thing m praise of communalism. In India .ilso we have this 
blight we call it a blight, we don't praise it. Even those who 
believe in communalism .say frankly that it is a necessary evil 
to be got rid of at the earliest possible moment. 

In India we have to deal with 300 million people. But you 
have to deal with such a small mass of men and women that 
it is a matter for pain and surprise for me to find a defence 
an enc'rgetic defence of this communalism. But I know that 
it is totally oppos(*d to nalicmalism. And you want, as you 
must want, swaraj. It is not the birthright of one country^ c^nly; 
swaraj is the birthright of all countries I feel consiiained to 
say, the birthright c^ven of the savage as of the most civilized 
man how much moi* of people who have got a culture 
second to none in the world, a people who have got all that 
Nature can give you, have got resources in men and money 
and in natural gifts, who have everything that goes to make 
you a powerful nation on this globe of ours, yet at the prc\sent 
mermen t yc3U .seem to be far away from it. 

I don’t suppose that any of you flatters himself or herself 
with the belief that you have at the pre sent moment anything 
like what I should consider self-government. And that self- 
government you will not have- I W'as going to say you cannot 
have - unless you speak with the voice of one nation and not 
with the voice of Christians, Mussalmans, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Europeans, Sinhalese, Tamils and Malays. I can’t understand 
that 
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As you, sir, said in your remarks that you represent all races 
and religions, I congratulate you upon that, and if you are 
really capable of vindicating that claim, all honour to you, 
and not only the Congress but you then deserve to be copied 
by us. We, an older institution, are not able to vindicate that 
claim. We are striving; we are groping in the dark; we are 
trying to suppress provincialism; we are trying to suppress 
racialism; we are trying to suppress religionism, if I may coin 
a word; we are trying to express nationalism in its fullest form, 
but I am ashamed to confess to yoi that we are still far from 
it But it is given to you to outstrip us and set us an example. 
It is easy for you, much easier for you than for us, but a 
condition indispensable for that is that some of you at least 
will have to give your whole time to this and not only your 
whole time but your whole selves and you will have to sup- 
press yourselves. 

As Gokhale said, politics had degenerated into a sort of 
game foi leisuie hours, whereas he desired that, lor some at 
least, politics should be a wholetime occupation, it should 
engro.ss the attention of some of the ablest men of the country. 
It is only when truth, fearlessness and non-violeiic? are dom- 
inant factors that a person can devote himself unselfushly to 
the service of the nation 

I hope that in your Congress you have such a body of men 
and women, because woman must play her part side by ‘•ide 
with man. As 1 said, in India our one limb is paralysed. 
Women have got lo come up to the level of man. As I said to 
the ladies at a meeting today, they may not copy man in all 
the wildness of his nature, but they must come to the lev’el of 
man in all that is best in him I’lien in this island you will 
have a beautiful blend, then you will be worthy of what Na- 
ture has so profusely showered on you. 

As I travelled from Kandv to Colombo this morning, I 
asked myself what the Congress was going to do in order to 
save Ceylon, whom CJod had blessed with enough natural 
intoxication, from the intoxication of that fiery liquid. I make 
a humble suggestion to you. If the Congre.ss is to be fully 
national, it cannot leave this fundamental .social question. In 
this temperate climate, where no artificial stimulant is neces- 
sary, it is a shame that a substantial part of your income 
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should be derived from liquor. You may not know what is 
happening to the labourers whose trustees you arc, whose will 
is only once expressed when they cast their votes in your 
favour. I saw thousands upon thousands of them at Hatton. 
I have lost all sense of smell, hut a friend told me that some 
of them were stinking with liquor. They had gone mad over 
the fact that one of their own w^as going in their midst, and 
had broken the bounds of restraint. Well, I know what >oii 
will say. You will say it wm the result of excess and that it is 
not bad to drink in moderation. Well, I tell you, I have found 
so many making that claim and ultimately proving dismal 
failures. 

I have come from (ities of South Africa where I have seen 
Africans, Europeans, Indians rolling in gutters under the in- 
fluence ol drink, I have ^-een proctors, ad>ocatt‘s and barristers 
rolling in gutters and then the policemen taking them away 
in order to hide their shame. I have seen < aptains mad with 
drink leasing their cabin to the chief officer, or defiling the 
cabin where they were supposed to keep guard over the safety 
of their passengers Claiming, as )ou do, allegiance to India, 
and endorsing, as you do, your connection with ihe story of 
the Ramayana, vou should be satisfied with nothing but Rama- 
rajya which includes \wara]. W^hen the e\il stalks fnim corner 
to coiner of this enchanting fairyland, you must take up the 
question in right earnest and save the nation from rum. 

Then there is the other thing, untouchability. You lonsider 
the Rodivas^ as untouv. aables and their women are not al- 
lowed to cover their upper parts. It is high time for the Con- 
gress to take up the cjuestion of he Rodiyas, make them their 
own and enrol them as volunte rs in their work. Democ'racy 
is an impossible thing until the power is sharc'd by all, but let 
nc^t democracy degenerate into moboiracy Even a pariah, a 
labourer, who makes it possible for you to earn your living, 
will have his share in self-government But you will have to 
touch their lives, go to them, .see their hovels where they live 
packed like sardines. It is up to you to look after this part of 
humanity. It is possible for you to make their lives or mar 
their lives. The Indian National Congress deals with both of 
these questions. They are living planks in our programme. I 
urge upon you, if you want to make your Congress truly 
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national and truly representative of the poorest and meanest 
people of Ceylon, you will add these items to your programme, 
if you have not already added them, and introduce a full 
measure of spirituality into your politics and everything else 
will follow; self-government which is your birthright will drop 
in your hand like a fully ripe fruit from a laden tree. May this 
message produce its due effect and penetrate your hearts. 

Speec h to Ceylon National Congress, Colombo 
Young India, i Dec. 1927 


^ The story ^ocs that a Rodiya, whose dutv was to provide vtnisori to tht king, 
substituted huinati flesh, and heiu e tht ( aste was outlawed 


112. SWARAT, FRFEDOM, AND INDEPENDENCE 

It is said that tht- Independence Resolution is a filling answer 
to Lord Birkenhead. If this be a serious contention, we have 
little notion of the answer that we should make to the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission and the circumstances at- 
tending the announcement of the appointment. Ihv act of 
appointment needs, for an answer, nc^t speec'hes, however her- 
oic they may be, not declarations, however brave they may 
be, but corresponding action adequate to the act of the British 
Minister, his colleagues and his followers. Supposing the ("on- 
giess had passed no resolution whatsoever, hut had just made 
a bonlire of every )ard of foreign cloth in its jiossession, and 
inducted a like performance on the part of the whole nation, 
it would have been some answer, though hardly adequate, to 
what the act of appointment means. If the Congress could 
have bi'ought about a strike of every Government employee 
beginning with the Chief Judges and ending with the petty 
peons, not excluding soldiers, that act would have been a 
fairly adequate answer. It would certainly have disturbed the 
comfortable equanimity with which the British ministers and 
those concerned are looking upon all our heroics. 

It may be said this is merely a counsel of perfection which 
I should know is not capable of execution. I do not hold that 
view. Many Indians who are not speaking today are undoubt- 
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edly preparing in their own manner for the happy day when 
every Indian, now sustaining the system of Government which 
holds the nation in bondage, will leav'C the denationalizing 
service. It is contended that it is courage, it is undoubtedly 
wisdom, to restrain the tongue whilst one is unprepared for 
action. Mere brave speech without action is letting off useless 
steam. And the strongest speech shed its bravery when, in 
1920, patriots learnt to court imprisonment for strong 
speeches. Speech is necessary for those who are dumbstruck. 
Restraint is necessary for the garrulous. The English admin- 
istrators chaff us for our speech and occasionally betray by 
their acts their contempt of our speeches and thereby tell us 
more effectively than by words: ‘Act if you dare.’ I'ill we can 
take up the challenge, every single threatening s])eech or ges- 
ture of ours is, in my opinion, a humiliation, and admission of 
impotence. I have seen prisoners in chains spitting Ibrtfi oaths 
only to provide mirth for their jailors. 

Moreover, has independence suddenly become a goal in 
answer to something offensive that some Englishman has 
done? Do men conceive their goals in order to oblige people 
or to resent their action? I submit that, if it is a goal, it must 
be declared and pursued irrespective of the acts or threats of 
others. 

Let us, therefore, understand what we mean by indepen- 
dence. England, Russia, Spain, Italy, fuikey, Chile, Bhutan 
have all their independence Which independence do we 
want? I must not be ac«.a.sed of begging the question. For, if 
I wTie told that it is Indian independence that is desired, it 
is possible to show' that no twe^ persons will give the same 
definition. The fact of the matter is that we do not know 
our distant goal. It will be determined not by our definitions 
but by our acts, voluntary and involuntary. If vv(‘ are 
wise, we will take care of the present and the future will 
take care of itself God has given us onl> a limited sphere of 
action and a limited vision. Sufficient unto the day is the good 
thereof. 

I submit that swaraj is an all-satisfying goal for all time. Wc 
the English-educated Indians often unconsciously make the 
terrible mistake of thinking that the microscopic minority of 
English-speaking Indians is the whole of India. I defy anyone 
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to give for independence a common Indian word intelligible 
to the masses. Our goal at any rate may be known by an 
indigenous word understood of the three hundred millions. 
And we have such a word in \swaraf first used in the name of 
the nation by Dadabhai Naoroji.^ It is infinitely greater than 
and includes independence. It is a vital word. It has been 
sanctified by the noble sacrifices of thousands of Indians. It is 
a word which, if it has not penetrated the remotest corner of 
India, has at least got the largest currency of any similar 
word. It is a sacrilege to displace that word by a foreign 
importation of doubtful value. This Independence Resolution 
is perhaps the final reason for conducting Congress proceed- 
ings in Hindustani and that alone. No tragedy like that of the 
Independence Resolution would then have been possible. The 
most valiant speakers would then have ornamented the native 
meaning of the word "swaraj and attempted all kinds of defi- 
nitions, glorious and inglorious. Would that the independents 
would profit by their experience and resolve henceforth to 
work among the masses for whom they desire freedom and 
taboo Rnglish speech in its entirety in so far as mass meetings 
such as tlie ('longress are concerned. 

Personally, 1 crave not for ‘independence’, which I do not 
understand, but I long for freedom from the English yoke. I 
would pay any price f^r it. I would accept chaos in exchange 
for it. For the English peace is the peace of the grave. Any- 
thing would be better than this living death of a whole people. 
This Satanic rule has well-nigh ruined this fair land 
materially, morally and spiritually. I daily see its law-courts 
denying justice and murdering truth. I have just come from 
terrorized Orissa. This rule is using my own countrymen for 
its sinful sustenance. I have a number of affidavits sw^earing 
that, in the district of Khurda, acknowledgments of enhance- 
ment of revenue are being forced from the people practically 
at the point of the bayonet. The unparalleled extravagance of 
this rule has demented the Rajas and the Maharajas w^ho, 
unmindful of consequences, ape it and grind their subjects to 
dust. In order to protect its immoral commerce, this rule re- 
gards no means too mean, and in order to keep three hundred 
millions under the heels of a hundred thousand, it carries a 
military expenditure which is keeping millions in a state of 
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sCmi-starvation and polluting thousands of mouths with intox- 
icating liquor 

But my creed is non-violence under all < ircumsiances My 
method is conversion, not cocicion, it is sell-suffenng, not the 
suffering of the tyrant I know that method to be infallible I 
know that a whole people tan adopt it without accepting it as 
Its creed and without understanding its philosophy People 
generally do not understand the philosophy of all their acts 
My ambition is much higher than independence 1 hrough the 
deliverance of India, I sec'k to deliver the so-called weaker 
races of the earth from the crushing heels of Western exploi- 
tation in which Kngland is the greatest paitnei If India con- 
verts, as It < an convert, Englishmen, it can become the pie- 
dommant partner m a world commonwealth of which 
England can have the privilege of be con. me a parfnei if she 
chooses India has the right if she only km w, of bcc oming the 
predominant partner bv reason of her numViers, geographical 
position and culture inherited lor ages 1 his is big talk, I 
know lor a fallen India to aspire to move the woild and 
protect weaker races is seeminglv an impeitincncc But in 
explaining my strong ojiposition to this erv for indt‘pendence, 
I can no longer hide the light under a bushel Mine is an 
ambition worth living for and worth dying fcji In no cast do 
1 want to reconcile myself to a state lower than the best for 
fear of consequcmccs It is, therefore, not out of expedience 
that 1 oppose iridepend< nee as m> goal I want India to come 
to her own and that st.ite canno*. be better defined by any 
single word than 'maraf Its content will vary with the action 
that the nation is able to put for h at a criven mc^ment India’s 
corning to her C3wn w*!! mean t vc*y nation doing likewise 

‘Independences Swaraj 
Toun^ India^ > J 1 928 

* In his prtsiclditial additss at the C ih u t*. Consjnss iii f)o(t Dtdabhu Naoroji 
used iht word mataj as a synousm foi seif ^ovf iiimt*iit 
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I I 3. CHARTER OF INDEPENDENCE 

December 29, 1928 

At the time of writing this (forenoon, 29th December) it is too 
early to give my impressions of the Congress. The events are 
moving and changing so fast that the impressions of the morn- 
ing are nullified by those of the evening. Meanwhile, therefore, 
it may be well to understand the controversy ranging round 
Dominion Status and Independence. The more I hear the 
arguments of those who ha\e forced the issue, the more clearly 
do I see the harm that is being done by it. Up to a certain 
point it was perhaps health-giving and necessary. It was cer- 
tainly good to appreciate the fact that nothing short of inde- 
pendence could possibly be the goal of the nation and that 
therefore every advance should be interpreted in terms of in- 
dependence. It follows therefore that every political change or 
reform that may impede the nation's inarih towards indepen- 
dence should be rejected. 

But what is the meaning of this independence? For me its 
meaning is swato) Independence is a word employed for Euro- 
pean consumption. And those whose e>es are turned outward, 
whether it he towards West or East, North or South, are 
thinking of anything but India’s independence. For finding 
India’s independence we must look to India and her sons and 
daughters, liei needs, and capacity It is obvious that the 
contents of her independence must therefore vary with her 
varying net*ds and increasing capacity. India’s independence 
therefore need not have the meaning current in the West. 
Italian independence is difierent from that of England, 
Sweden’s difiers from both. 

One thing that we need is undoubtedly Ireedom from 
British Limtrol tn any shape or form. But frc'cdom from such con- 
trol of any other power is equally our need in terms of inde- 
pendence. The Nehru Report points the way to such freedom 
and it prescribes the remedy that India can assimilate today. 
It is a worthless document il it means anything less. Its ac- 
ceptance is wholly compatible with the national goal and I 
venture to think that the fiercest champion of national inde- 
pendence can and should safely work for its full fruition. The 
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Report is not an end in itself. It simply gives us the formula 
according to which we should work. It presumes concentrated 
ceaseless work by all the different parties before it can bear 
fruit. 

Great confusion has been <'reated by tearing the much 
abused expression ‘Dominion Status’ from its context. It is not 
an elixir of life to be imported from Westminster to put life 
into us. The expre.ssion has been used by the distinguished 
authors of the Report to show by analogy what in their opin- 
ion is needed for India’s political growth. The .scheme of 
government adumbrated in the Report, whether it is known 
by the expression Dominion Status or any other, whilst it may 
lully answer our needs today, may easily fall short of them 
tomorrow. But it contains its own corrective. For it is a scheme 
to be worked out by the nation, not one to be imposed upon 
or thrown at her by Britain. If ii fructific's, it contains all we need 
for future growth; hence I call it the Chartei of our Indepen- 
dence. 

After all, if the Nehru Report is consigned to oblivion, we 
shall still need a charter. It may be known as the charter of 
India’s independence and may still conceivably be much less 
than the Dominion Status of the Nehru Report. 

If what we want therefore cannot be sufhciently described 
by the swadeihi word uvaiaj, it cannot be described by any 
other word that can be coined. All that the man in the street 
should know is that he wants the scheme of government 
framed by the nation’s .opic'sentatives without the change of 
a comma and then he can say with the greatest confidence: 
‘What is in a name.'” 

That the Nehru scheme requiies endorsement by the British 
Parliament is no delect in it. Since we are connected with 
Britain, we shall in every case need some sort of endorsement 
from her Parliament whether the scheme is to be transmuta- 
tion of the present bondage into an ab'olutely equal partner- 
ship to be ciestroyed at will or whether it is to end every sort 
of connection with Britain. I shall always maintain that the 
transmutation, complete conversion, is any day a higher status 
than destruction. But of this later. Enough for us to learn by 
heart for the moment that any scheme to take us towards 
swaraj or if you will, independence, must be framed by us and 
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must be accepted without a single alteration dictated by the 
British Parliament. 

‘What’s In A Name?’ 

Young India, 9^ 1929 


T 14. Pi R\A sn iRAJ AND NON-VIOLENCE 

A fair friend writes . . 

This letter raises two questions. 1 shall take the last first. To 
qualify ^swaraf is no doubt doing violence to art. The writer’s 
logic is also irresistible. But very often in national and similar 
complex matters logic and art have apparently to be sacri- 
ficed. In substance that which carries out a gcjod intention is 
both true logic and true art. "Sivaiaj in the (Congress consti- 
tution was given a double meaning; it could be within the 
Empire if possible, without if necessary. A word or an expres- 
sion had therefore to be found in order to conrfbte the last 
meaning only. We could not do without the word "swaraj. 
Hence the expedience of 'puma swaraf. I admit that it does 
not sound well to the, ear. But if it carries out the nation's 
meaning as it does, it will presently sound well. We could not 
have managed with a dubious word. 

'The second cpaestion is more difficult to dispose of. But 
attainment of swaraj means conquest over all difficulties. 
Non-violence or rather non-violent men are on their trial. 
They have to find out the best method of offering battle in 
spite of the violent atmosphere surrounding them. Non-vio- 
lence is not of much consecjuence if it can flourish only in a 
congenial atmosphere. It is not then non-violence. It may 
easily be fear of being hurt. But my reading of the national 
temper is somewhat different from the friend's. Dissensions 
and squabbles do not affect those who have ultimately to take 
part in the struggle, fhe latter will instinctively react to active 
non-violence. But whether they do or not, the party of non- 
violence must now’ use up all its resources. There can be no 
more waiting without its creed being laughed at or itself being 
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thoroughly and rightly discredited If it cannot act, it must 
own Its incapacity and retire from the field of battle 

Wh\ Puma Swaraf*' 

Young India^ 6 Feb i q 

' Th( coritspondtni had doubttd tlu nations rapacity to win indcptndrrict by 
li >n-violent means and qucsiiontd the piopiirtv of pitfixing iht idjcctisc puma tc 
sn araj 


I 1 A I IFL- AND-DF A 1 H S f RUGC»I E 


Oxford,^ 
Otloht r 24, 19^1 

Sir Gilbert Murray seemed to be very much ptriuibed ov< i what 
he lhoui>ht wtie most dangcious manifestations of non-violent re- 
volution and nationalism ‘I find mysell toda\ in gnatci disat»'ree- 
ment with vou than even Mi Winston C hiuchill he said Gt*ndhi 
said 

You want co-operation be twt‘eii nations for the salvaging of 
civilization I want it too, but co-opt ration presupposes hee 
nations worth\ of co-operation If 1 am to help in creating or 
restoring peace and goodwill and resist disturbances thereof 1 
must have ability to do so and I cannot do so unless my 
country has conic to its own At the present moment, the \cry 
movement for freedom in India is India’s contribution to 
peace For so long as India is a ubject nation, not only she is 
a danger to peace, but also Ei*glaricl which explcuts India 
Other nations may tolerate today England’s Imptrialisl policy 
and her exploitation of other nations, hut they certainly dcj 
not appreciate it, and they would gladly help in the preven- 
tion of England becoming a greater and greater menace every 
day Of course you will say th^t India free can become a 
menace herself But let us assume that she will behave herself 
with her doctrine of non-violence, if she achieves her freedom 
through It, and for all her bitter experience of being a victim 
to exploitation 

The objection about my talking in terms of revolution is 
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largely answered by what I have already said about nation- 
alism. But my movement is conditioned by one great and 
disturbing factor. You might of course say that there can be 
no non-violent rebellion and there has been none known to 
history. Well, it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it 
is my dream that my country may win its freedom through 
non-violence. And, I would like to repeat to the whole world 
times without number that I will not purchase my country’s 
freedom at the cost of non-violence. My marriage with non- 
violence is such an absolute thing that I would rather commit 
suicide than be deflected from my position. I have not men- 
tioned truth in this connection, simply because truth cannot 
be expressed except by non-violence. So, if you accept the 
conception, my position is sound 

You may be justified in saying that I must go more warily, 
but, if you attack the fundamentals, you have to convince me. 
And I must tell you that the boycott may have nothing to do 
with nationalism e\en. It may be a question of pure reform, 
as without being intensely nationalistic, we can lefuse to pur- 
cha.se your cloth and make our own. A reformer cannot always 
afford to wait. If he does not put into forte his belief he is no 
reformer. Either he is too hasty or too afraid or too lazy. Who 
is to advise him or pnjvide him with a barometer.'^ You can 
only guide yourself whh a disciplined conscience, and then 
run all risks with the protecting armour of truth and non- 
violence. A reformer could not do otherwi.se. 

q. Would not India wait some time before she Idunched on the 
difficult task of self-go vei n men t-* If we send out oui .soldiers, we have 
to be re.spon.sible foi their lives, and so may it not be that the sooner 
you get an Indian army the better? The Muslim community said 
last year in a united voice that they did not want responsibility at 
the centre. How are we to judge? 

A. The long and the short of it is that you will not trust us. 
Well, give us the liberty to make mistakes. If we cannot handle 
our affairs today, who is to .say when we will be able to do so.'^ 
I do not want you to determine the pace. Consciously or 
unconsciously you adopt the role of divinity. T ask you for a 
moment to come down from that pedestal. Trust us to our- 
selves. I cannot imagine anything worse happening than is 
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happening today, a whole humanity lying prostrate at the feet 
of a small nation. 

And what is this talk of being responsible foi the lives of 
your soldiers? I issue a notice to dll foreigners to enlist foi 
military service in India, and if some Britishers will come, will 
you prevent them? If they will enlist, we should be responsible 
for their lives, as any othei Government whom they serve 
would be. The key to self-government is without doubt the 
control of the army . 

As regards a united demand, I must say, what I have now 
said several times, that you (annot have a united demand 
from a packed Contererue. It is mv case that the Congress 
leprescnts the largest number of Indians. The Biitish Ministers 
know it. If they do not know it, 1 must go back to my country 
and have as overwhelming an opinion as possible We had a 
life-and-death struggle. One of the noblest of Englishmen*^ 
tried us and did not find us wanting In consequence he 
opened the jail gates and appealed to the Congress to go to 
the Round Table Conference We had long talks and negotia- 
tions during which we exeicised the greatest patience and 
there was a Settlement under which the Ckmgress agreed to 
be represented on the Rcamd '['able (kinfererice The Settle- 
ment was respected by CJovernment more m its breach than 
its observance, and after much hesitation I agieed to come, if 
only to keep mv word of honour givcm to that Englishman. 
On coming here I find that 1 had miscalculated the forces 
arrayed against India and the Congress But that does not 
dismay me. I must go and qualify myself and prove by suffer- 
ing that the whole country wants what it asks for Hunter has 
said that success on the battle-ficld was the shortest cut to 
power. Well, we worked for success on a different battle-field 
I am trying to touch your heart instead of your body, ll I do 
not succeed this time, I shall succeed next time. 

Talk at Oxford 

houng India, 12 Nov. 1931 

* Those picsent di the talk indudrd Di Gilbrit Murray, I)i Cfilbcrt Slatti, Prof 
Reginald Ca»jpland, and Dr Datta 

* Lord Irwin, as Viceroy of India 
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I 16. SWARAJ AND EXPLOITATION 

[23 February 1935] 

I am afraid I must repeat the gospel to you and remind you 
that, when you demand swaraj^ you do not want swaraj for 
yourself alone, but foi your neighbour, too. The principle is 
neither metaphysical nor too philosophical for comprehension. 
It is just good common sense. If you love thy neighbour as 
thyself, he will do likewise with you. 

What you say about the difficulties of a worker in the vil- 
lages is too true,^ but we have got to falsify it. We have to be 
true villagers without their shortcomings and failings, and I 
am quite .sure that, when we do so, there would be no diffi- 
culty lor an honest labourer to earn a living wage. But let no 
one come and tell me: T have a mothei, three widowed sisters, 
a brother who has to be sent to England to be called to the 
Bar, another reading in Muii College and a third to be sent 
to the Indian Sandhurst.' Sure enough, work in the villages 
will not give siuh a one a ‘living'! But it is possible to earn a 
genuine living for all the members of one’s family, if all those 
membeis also will work, as do all the members in a peasant’s 
family. 

There is a confli( i of interest between capital and labour, 
l)ut we have to resolve it by doing our own duty. Just as pure 
blood is proof against poisonous germs, so will labour, when 
it is pure, be proof against exploitation. The labourer has but 
to realize that labour is also capital. As soon as labourers are 
properly educated and organized and they realize their 
strength, no amount of capital can subdue them Organized 
and enlightened labour can dictate its own terms. It is no 
use vowing vengeance against a party because we are weak. 
We have to get strong. Strong hearts, enlightened minds 
and willing hands can brave all odds and remove all 
obstacles. No, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself is no counsel of 
perfection, 'fhe capitalist is as much a neighbour of the 
labourer as the latter is a neighbour of the former, and one has 
to seek and win the willing co-operation of the other. Nor 
does the principle mean that we should accept exploitation 
lying down. Our internal strength will render all exploitation 
impossible. 
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* \ workti hul siid th ii \h hid found it \<i> difhi ult to livt hkt i \illurti m 1 
V i!lat,e ind make h >th ends mt 1 1 


I I VII I AGI sh iRij 


Sf v.igram, 
Jul> 18 1942 

^ In view of the situation that in iv arist it any inonunl in India 
would you givt an oulliru or sk< k ton of a village \aaui) committet, 
which could function in ill village inaitcis in the il)sc net of, and 
without reiving upon an oveihead (yovernnunt 01 othci or »ani/a 
tioii'^ In pai titular how would \ou cn uh tint the ( ominittce 
should Ik fullv i< prest ntativc and that it would ut irnpaitially 
(fficientlv ind without favour or ftai^ U hit should be the scope of 
authoiitv ind the m'lchinerv to enforce its eornminds^ And what 
should Ik the in inner in which i coniinittee 01 in mdi vicinal meni- 
bti of it could be removed for corruption incfhcnncy or othei 
unfitne ss^ 

A \ 1 \ idea of villag^e sumai is that it is a complete republic, 
independent ot its ne ighbejurs foi its Ciwn vital wants, and yet 
interdependent lor manv others in which dependence is a ne^- 
etssitv Ihus evers villd^e s fust concern will be to grow its 
own food crops and cotton lor its cloth It should have a 
reserve for its cattle, recreation 1 id playground for adults and 
children Then if tliMC is more land available, it will grow 
useful money crops, tlius excluding ^anja, tobacco, c^pium and 
the like The villigc will maintain a villaee theatre, school and 
public hall It will hav^ Us own waterworks ensuring clean 
water supply I his cun be done rhniugh controlled wells or 
tanks Kducation will be compulsory up to the final basic 
course As far as possible every activity will be conducted on 
the co-operative basis There will be no c astes sue h as we have 
today with their graded untouchability Non-violence with Us 
technique of satya^raha and non-co-operation will be the sane 
tion of the village community There will be a compulsory 
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service of village guards who will be selected by rotation from 
the register maintained by the village. 

The government of the village will be conducted by a Pan- 
chayat of five persons annually elected by the adult villagers, 
male and female, possessing minimum prescribed qualifica- 
tions. These will have all the authority and jurisdiction re- 
quired. Since there will be no system of punishments in the 
accepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary 
and executive combined to operate for its year of office. Any 
village can become such a republic today without much in- 
terference even from the present Government whose sole effec- 
tive connection with the villages is the exaction of the village 
revenue. I have not examined here the question of relations 
with the neighbouring villages and the centre if any. My pur- 
pose is to present an outline of village government. Here there 
is perfect democracy based upon individual freedom. The in- 
dividual is the architect of his owm government. 'The law of 
non-\iolence rules him and his government. He and his village 
are able to defy the might of a world. Por the law governing 
every villager is that he will suffer death in the defence of his 
and his \ illage’s honour. 

The reader may well ask me I am asking myself while 
penning the.se lines as to why I ha\e not been able to model 
Sevagram after the picture here drawn. My answer is: I am 
making the attempt. I can see dim traces of success though I 
can show nothing \i.sible. But there is nothing inherently im- 
possible in the picture drawn here. 1\) model such a village 
may be the work of a lifetime. Any lover of true democracy 
and village life can take up a village, treat it as his world and 
sole work, and he will find good results. He begins by being 
the village scavenger, spinner, watchman, medicine man and 
schoolmaster all at once. If nobody comes near him, he will 
be satisfied with scavenging and spinning. 


‘Qiiestion Box' 
Hanjan, ^OJuh 1942 
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Sodcpur, 
December 22, 19^5 

We do not want to live on the mercy of anybody except God. 
Gtta teaches us to be fearless. If you could learn that, nobody 
would be able to keep you down. If anybody asks me to bow 
down my head I am an old man and anybody can pu.sh me 
or knock me down but if I sa>, ‘I won’t’, the utmost he can 
do is to kill me. This fearlessiie.ss is mataj. If everybcxly acts in 
the same way or feels in the same spirit, mmaj is there. It, 
however, does not mean that Government will t^o away today 
(>ut it meam that no power can make us bow down our head. 
We would not achieve independence by simply repeating the 
word like a parrot. Our deetls must be on the same line. 

Speech at Prayer Meeting 
Amnta Bazar Patrikuy 23 Dec ic)i'j 


I 19. Bh Y(,N1) FEAR AN1> HA IRUi 

l'iuli(-Kant han] 
March *cj, 1946 

In terms of non-violence, ‘Quit India’ is a healthy, potent cry 
of the soul. It is not a slOj^an. It meins the end, through means 
purely truthful and non-violent, of foreign rule and domina- 
tion. It does not mean the foreig .er’s destruction but his will- 
ing conversion to Indian life. In *his srheme, theie is no room 
for hatred of the foreigner. He is a man, even as we are. It is 
fear of him that gives rise to hatrc'd. k'ear gone, there tan be 
no hatred. 

Thus his conversion implies our conv< rsion too. If we cease 
to be inferiors, he cannot be our superior. His arsenals and his 
weapons, typified in their extreme in the atom bomb, should 
have no terror for us. It follows that we may not covet them. 
We often make the mistake of thinking that we must first have 
things before we cease to covet them. This tempting argument 
leads to the prolongation of the agony. Must I do all the evil 
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I can, before 1 learn to shun it? Is it not enough to know the 
evil to shun it? If not, we should be sincere enough to admit 
that we love evil too well to give it up. 

Let us assume that foreign rule is ended. What should the 
foreigner do? He could hardly be considered free when he was 
protected by British arm.s. As a free man he will discover 
that it was wrong to possess privileges which the millions of 
India could not enjoy. He will live doing his duty as behoves 
a son of India. He will no longer live at India’s expense. 
On the contrary, he will give India all his talents and 
by his services render himself indispensable to the land of his 
adoption. 

If this is true of the European, how much more true must 
it be for those Anglo-Indians and others who have .adopted 
European manners and customs in order to be classed as Euro- 
peans demanding preferential treatment.'* All such people will 
find themselves ill at ease, if they expect continuation of the 
favoured treatment hitherto enjoyed by them. 

They should rather feel thankful that they will be disbur- 
dened of preferential tieatment to which they had no right by 
any known canon of reasoning, and which was derogatory to 
their dignity. 

We have ail lulcrs and rulc'd been living so long in a 
stifling, unnatural atmosphere that wc might well feci in the 
beginning that we have lost the lungs for breathing the invig- 
orating o/one of freedom. If the reality comes in an orderly, 
that IS, a ncm-\iolent manner, because the parties feel that it 
is right. It will be a revealing lesson for the world 

'Implications of “Quit India'” 

Hartian, 7 Apr i c)^fa 


120 INUFPFNDhNCF AND /f tA/ njlJM 


New Delhi, 
April 29, 1946 

Friends have repeatedly challenged me to define indepen- 
dence. At the risk of repetition, I must say that the indepen- 
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dence of my dream means Ramarajya, i.e., the Kingdom of 
God on Earth. I do not know what it will be like in Heaven. 
I have no desire to know the distant scene. If the present is 
attractive enough, the future cannot be very unlike. 

In concrete terms, then, the independence should be polit- 
ical, economic and moral. 

‘Political’ necessarily means the removal of the control of 
the British army in every shape and form. 

‘Economic’ means entire freedom from British capitalists 
and capital, as also their Indian counterparts. In other words, 
the humblest must feel equal to the tallest. 'Phis can take place 
only by capital or capitalists sharing their skill and capital 
Aith the lowliest and the least. 

‘Moial’ means freedom from armed defence forces. My cem- 
ception oi Ramaraj[ya excludes replacement of the British army 
by a national army of occupation. A country that is gcweriied 
by even its national army can never be morally free and, 
therefore, its so-called weakest member can never rise to his 
full moral height. 

Fhough Mr. Cihurchill is claimed to have won the war for 
the British, he has in his Aberdeen speech uttered words of 
wisde^m from the standpoint of a radical non-violent reformer. 
He knows, if any panoplied warrior knows, what havoc the 
two wars of our generation have wrought. In another column 
I reproduce the summary of his speech as reportc*d in the 
public Press Only I must warn the public against the pes.si- 
mistic note underlying tue speech. Nothing will be found to 
have gone wrong if mankind recoils from the horrors of 
war. The bloodletting that men hav'e undergone to the 
point of whiteness will not have !)een in vain, if it has taught 
us that we must freely give our own blood in the place cjf 
taking other people’s blood, be the cause ever so noble or 
ignoble. 

If the Cabinet Mission ‘delivers the goods’, India will have 
to decide whether attempting to t)ecome a military power she 
would be content to become, at least for some years, a fifth- 
rate power in the world without a message in answer to the 
pessimism described above, or whether she will by further 
refining and continuing her non-violent policy prove herself 
worthy of being the first nation in the world using her hard- 
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won freedom for the delivery of the earth from the burden 
which IS crushing; her in spite of the so-called victory 

‘Indt pendence’ 

Hanjan, ^ May 1946 


I 2 r INDf PI’ NDF N r INDIA OF MY DRF AM 

Kafilatali, 
Febiuarv 12, 1947 

Independent India, as (omeivfd In mt will have all Indians 
belonqinc; to difhrtnt relnrions li\in^ 111 ptifict liicndship 
Hurt need lx no iinlhonairt s and no paupers all would be- 
long; to the State, lot the Slate beleinire^d te^ them I will die in 
the aet of reali/int^ ihis dn am I would not wish to li\e to see 
Inelia teirn asuiide 1 h\ civil stnle 

1 lom Spe t ( h at Pr ue 1 Me < tint; 

1 he Hindu i y 1 e h 1 ()/] 7 


122 IlIF IHftFSHeU D eiF 1\DI PENDl N( F 

\pril 11 1917 

1 iiiK speakint; it was attei I went tei South \fnea that I 
beeanu what I am now M\ lene foi South Vliica and m\ 
eeineein for her pioblems are ne> less than leir India bceausc 
It wa> in Seiuth \lnea that 1 diseencred the weapon of satya- 
^raha, and it was there that I eiflerrd a suecessful non-violent 
sahaifiaha It e neeiuiagjed ire in m\ line eil thout^ht and 
sire ngjtlu ne d mv faith 

India is ne)w on the thresheild eif independenee But this is 
not the independence I want le> m\ mind it will be no m- 
dependenee if India is paititioned and the minorities do not 
enjov seeuritv proteetion and equal treatment Because the 
independenee of my dreams is altogether different The coun- 
try IS not vet eeimpletely independent If what is happening 
today IS an e'arnest of things to come after independence, it 
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bodes no good for the future. We have a proverb saying that 
the cradle bespeaks the child’s future. I, therefore, feel ill at 
ease. But I am content to leave the future in God’s good 
hands. 

Talk with Y. M. Dadoo and O. M. Naicker (G.) 

Bihami Komi Agman, p. 187 


123. FREEDOM, ANARCHY, AND STATESMANSHIP 

fOn the 5lh of May Gandhi answered several questions put 
to him by Mr Doon Campbell, Reuter's special correspondent 
at New Delhi.] 

q. Is the communal division of India inevitable? Will such division 
solve the communal problem? 

A, Personally, I have alw^ays said No, and I say No even 
now^ to both these questions. 

q. Do you subscribe to the opinion that Britain will be morally 
obliged to stay on in India if the outstanding Hindu Muslim differ- 
ences have not been resolved by June, 1948? 

A. rhis is a (juestion that has never been put to me before. 
It would be a good thmg if the British were to go today — 
thirteen months means mi.schief to India. I do not question 
the nobility of the British declaration, I do not question the 
sincerity of the V^iceroy but facts are facts. Neither the British 
Cabinet nor the Viceroy, however outstanding he may be, can 
alter facts. And the I'acts are that India has been trained to 
look to the British power for everything. Now it is not possible 
for India to take her mind off that state all of a sudden. I 
have never appreciated the arguqient that the British want so 
many months to get ready to leave. During that time all 
parties will look to the British Cabinet and the Viceroy. We 
have not defeated the Briti.sh by force of arms. It has been a 
victory for India by moral force. 

Assuming, of course, that every word of what has been said 
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is meant to be carried out, then the British decision will go 
down in history as the noblest act of the British Nation. That 
being so, the thirteen months’ stay of the British power and 
British arms is really a hindrance rather than a help, because 
everybody looks lor help to the great military machine they 
have brought into being. That happened in Bengal, in Bihar, 
in the Punjab, and in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
Hindus and the Muslims said m turn: ‘Let us have the British 
troops.’ It is a humiliating spectacle. I have often said before 
but it does not suffer in value through repetition l)ec ause every 
time I repeat it, it gains force: the British will have to take 
the risk of leaving India to ihaos or anarchy. This is so 
because there has been no Home Rule; it has been imposed 
on the people And, when you voluntarily remove that lule 
there might be no rule in the initial state It might have come 
about if we had gained vktorv by the fone of arms. The 
communal feuds you see here are, in iny opinion, partly due 
to the presence of the British If the British w’ere not here, we 
would still go thtough the fire no doubt, but that fire would 
purifv us 

q \\'h.it soil t)( Inch) Bnlisli rt Ijilionship do )oiJ rinisatye after 
June, 

A 1 envis.it’c the fncnidlicst relationship between Britain and 
India assuninn> (hat a complete withdiawal takes place with 
complete honests behind it no mental reservations of aii) 
kind whatsoc‘\eT 

I)oc*s the clause me oipc^ratc'd in the Diall Constitution on the 
abolition of untouc habilit) in itself represent a ^reat reform^ 

A No That clause does not represent a great or any reform. 
It registers the fart (hat a great revolutionary reform has taken 
place m Hindu soriet> I confess that untouchability has not 
yet been pulled out root and branch from the soil. Like the 
evil effects of the British connection, those of untouchability, 
a much older institution, do not disappear in a flash. It may 
take some years, perhaps, before a stranger coming to India 
can say there is no untouchability in any shape or form. 
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Q^. Do you believe the United Nations Organization, as at present 
constituted, can maintain a lasting peace? 

A. No. 1 fear the world is heading towards aiiotlier show- 
down. It is a fear that permeates many minds. But if all goes 
well in India, then the world may have a long peace. It will 
largely depend on the manner in which India takes it. And 
that will depend largely on British statesmanship. 

q. What is the solution to the Palestine piobleni'* 

A. It has become a problem which is almost insoluble. If I 
were a Jew, I would tell them: ‘Don't be so silly as to resort 
to terroiism, because you simply damage our own case which 
otherwise w^ould be a proper case.' If it is just political hank- 
ering then 1 think there is no value in it Why should they 
hanker after Palestine.'^ 'They are a great race and have great 
gifts, I have lived with the Jews many yiwvs in South Africa. 
If it is a religious longing then surely terrorism has no place 
They should meet the Arabs, make fiiends with them, and 
not depend on British aid or Ameritan aid or any aid, save 
what descends from Jehovah. 

‘Quit Now’ 

Harijan; 18 May 1947 


124. DfMORAI IZAIION ON THE EVE OF IND? PFNDENCE 

New Delhi, 
May 29, 1947 

co-woRKtR* You have declared you won’t mind if the whole of India 
is turned into Pakistan by appeal to reason but not an inch would 
be yielded to force. You have stood firm by your declaration. But is 
the Working Committee acting on this principle? They aie yielding 
to force. You gave us the battle-cry of Quit India; you fought our 
battles; but in the hour of decision, I find you are not in the picture. 
You and your ideals have been given the go-by. 


GANDHi: Who listens to me today? 
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Leaders may not, but the people are behind you. 


Even they are not. I am being told to retire to the Hima- 
layas. Everybody is eager to garland my photos and statues. 
Nobody really wants to follow my advice. 

They may not today, but they will have to before long. 

What is the good.’ Who knows w'hether I shall then be 
alive? I'he question is: What can w.' do today? On the eve of 
independence we are as divided as we were united when we 
were engaged in freedom’s battle. The prospect of power has 
demoralized us. 

' Talk with a Co- Worker’ 

Mahatma (Handhi The Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 209 


125 India’s viviskmion 


June I, 1947 

1 ’he puiily ofmv vfl;na will be pui to the test only now. Today 
I hnd myself all alone. Even the Sardar and Jawaharlal think 
that my reading of the situation is wrong and peace is sure to 
return il paitition is agreed upon. The Viceroy is a nice and 
intelligent man. 1 hey did not like my telling the Viceroy that 
even if there was to be partition, it should not be through 
British inters ention or under the Briti.sh rule. 'I’hey wonder if 
I ha\e not deteriorated with age. But if I did not show myself 
as I am, I would prove a hypocrite. And I must speak as I 
feel, if I am to prove a true and loyal friend to the Congress. 
Ne\ci mind if 1 am not a four-anna member of the Congress. 
But they all come and consult me, seek my advice. Similarly 
I am also a friend of the British. I must therefore tell the 
British what is good for them. Else, of what use is my being 
their friend? If I were to prove my true and loyal friendship 
to them it becomes my bounden duty to lay bare the facts 
before them and show them the right way, regardless of 
whether my advice is appreciated or resented. 
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I see clearly that we are setting about this business the 
wrong way. We may not feel the full effect immediatel> , but 
I can see clearly that the future of inde^pendence gained at 
this price is going to be dark. I pray that God may not keep 
me alive to witness it. And I ha\e left you in this vast field to 
fend for yourself. I have done it with full deliberation because 
you share my burden in this sacriluT although you are a little 
girl with no experience of life. In order that God may give me 
the strength and wisdom to remain firm in the midst of uni- 
versal opposition and to utter the full truth, I need all the 
strength of purity that you will have in your sincere work, 
whether in thought or act, while waking or asleep or even 
when \oii are not conscious of yourself. In the matter of de- 
votion or puritv, or in treading ihc path ol truth, years hardlv 
count; what is needed is spiritual strength. Wasn't Prahlad 
very young.^ Had little Dhriiva attained a mature age.'* But 
they had the strength to tread the path of truth. Moreover, a 
man may grow old and yet be a fraud. But somehow in spile 
of rny being all alone, in my thoughts, I am experiencing an 
ineffable inner joy and freshne.ss of mind. 1 feci as if' God 
himself was lighting my path before me. And it is per haps the 
reason why 1 am able to fight on single-handed. 

People now ask me to retire to Kashi or go to the Hima- 
layas. I laugh and tell them that the Himalayas of my penance 
are where there is misery to be alleviated, oppression to be 
rHieved. There* e an be no rc\st for me so long as there is a 
.single person in India whether man or woman, young or old, 
lacking the necessaries of' life, by which I mean a sense of 
security, a life style worthy of human beings, i.e., clothing, 
education, food and shelter of a decent standard. I said the 
same thing to Sarat Babu yesterday. 1 cannot bear to see 
Badshah Khan’s grief. His inner agony wrings my heart, but 
if I gave way to tears, it would be cowardly and, stalwart 
Pathan as he is, he would break down. Arid I don’t want him 
to break down. But ma>be all of them are right and 1 alone 
am floundering in darkness. The more you remain vigilant 
and cheerful by maintaining good health the more you will 
influence all that I do. 

I shall perhaps not be alive to witness it, but should the evil 
I apprehend overtake India and her independence be imper- 
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illed, let posterity know what agony this old man went 
through thinking of it. Let not the coming generations curse 
Gandhi for being a party to India's vivisection. But everybody 
is today impatient for independence. Therefore there is no 
alternative. This is like eating wooden taddoos'} if they eat it 
they die of colic; if they don’t they starve. 

Talk with Manu Gandhi (G.j 
Bihar Pachhi Dilhi, pp. 50 2 

' Indian swtcts, in thi ioim of litllr balls 


1 26. SELF-GOVERNMENT AND GOOD GOVERNMEN I 

June 6, 1947 

I am replying to your letter today itself. You are gravely 
mistaken tn assuming that as soon as sxvaraj comes prosperity 
will flood the country. If, before assuming that, you had used 
your imagination a bit to see that after 150 years^of .slavery, 
we would need at least half that much time to cleanse our 
body-politic of the virus that has infiltrated every cell and 
pore of our being during our subjection, you would not have 
found it nete.ssary to ask me. I am sure you will understand 
what I mean, namely, that far greater sacrifices will be needed 
aftei the attainment of self-government to establish good 
government and laise the people than were required for the 
attainment of freedom by means of satyagraha. 

‘A Letter’ G.’i 
Bthat Pachht Dtlhi p 8 1 


127. BEYOND PARTIES AND ISMS 


June 7, 1947 

Today the rulers are not foreigners but our own countrymen. 
If we do not work in perfect harmony with them, our newly- 
won freedom will be in danger. Let all people sit together and 
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find a proper solution to problems on which there are differ- 
ences. But our greatest defect is that, as soon as we differ from 
somebody ever so slightly, or a misunderstanding arises, in- 
stead of meeting the person concerned and trying to find a 
solution we lake him to task publicly. This creates a great 
mental gulf between people, loading to antagonism. Parties 
and isms are only results ol such differences. One fruit of this 
poison we have seen in the coming into existence of Pakistan. 
Are we not satisfied even with that.^ 

You have simply not understood what socialism means. The 
Russian type of socialism will not suit India at all. Even in 
Russia their policies have not succeeded completely. Why 
don’t you try to save the country from the calamity which has 
befallen it today.'^ So long as this communal virus has not been 
eradicated, socialism will never come. Note down and remem- 
ber, all of you, these words of an old man The people will 
want to see our work and our sacrifices; they will judge our 
laboui and look for perfection of character in us. But you wish 
to pay no attention to these things. On the one hand, 
hundreds of thousands of our brothers and sisters have become 
homeless. If now you incite the people and exploit these riots 
to establish new parties or spread your isms, rest assured God 
w ill never forgive this terrible crime of betrayal of the country. 

Discu.ssion with Socialist Woikeis (G.) 

Bihar Paihhi Dilhu i)p. 4 3 


128. SW4/^«7IS FAR OFF 

[Before 25 July 1947] 

Why so jubilant.'* Puma swaraj is far off. 

Have we got swaraj! Did swaraj mean only that the British 
rule should end? To my mind it was not so. For me Sabar- 
mati^ is far off, Noakhah is near. 

Letter to Hariprasad Desai 
The Hindustan Times^ 28 July 1947 

^ I'he addressee, an old associate, had asked Gandhi to return to Ahmedabad as 
Gandhi had pledged on the eve ol the Dandi March to go back lo Sabarmati Ashram 
after India attained swaraj 
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§ 3. Imperialism 

129. BRITISH RULE AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 1 859 

This memorable Proclamation, which has been rightly termed 
‘the Magna Charta of the British Indians', is worthy of the 
attention and study of the people of South Africa, especially 
at a time like this, when a sustained agitation has been set up 
against British Indians throughout this sub-continent. It may 
not be out of place to refer to the origin of that doc ument. As 
the world knows, the year 1857 was a year of great anxiety 
and trouble throughout the British dominions owing to the 
great Sepoy Revolt in India. At one time the cloud looked so 
black that even the final result had become a matter of un- 
certainty. An appeal was made to the worst superstitions of 
the people of India, religion was greatly brought into play, 
and all that could pcjssibly be done by the evil-minded was 
done to unsettle people’s minds, and to make them hostile to 
British rule. It was at that time of stress and trouble that the 
great mass of the Indian people remainc*d absolutely firm and 
unshaken in then loyalty. 

'I'he late Sir John Lavsrcnce has been called the Saviour of 
the Punjab, as indeed he was the saviour, in a very great 
measuie, of the whole of* British India. I'he reason, however, 
whv he came to deserve that title was because he turned to 
the \er\ best account the loyalty ol the martial races of the 
Punjab, who had, only a few years before that eventful year, 
offered stubborn resistance to the British army at the historic 
field ol (Ihillianwalla.* And throughout India did the ma.sses 
remain faithful, and refuse to make common cause with the 
mutineers. All this was known to Lord Canning. He, in due 
c'ourse, transmitted to the late Queen-Empress the pathetic 
incidents that took plac'e v\hc*n the British Indians, at the peril 
of thc*ir lives, saved hundreds of English men and women. 
When, therefore, the Mutiny was ultimately stamped out, and 
when the time came for show'ing the Royal clemency. Lord 
Derby, the then Prime Minister, was commanded by the 
Queen to draft a proclamation. 

All the incidents connected with the draft have been pre- 
served to us by the late Prince-Consort. We read in his work 
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that the Queen did not like the draft because she considered 
it to be too tame, and not in keeping with the events that had 
taken place in India in connection with the Mutiny. She, 
therefore, commanded Lord Derby to re-draft it, laying stress 
upon the fact that it was a female Sovereign speaking to the 
millions of her faithful subjects who had Just emerged from a 
terrible time, and that the Proclamation should be a docu- 
ment of freedom for the people of India, which they could 
treasure and value. It was then that the Proclamation in its 
present form was drafted and given to the people. It is super- 
fluous to refer to the numerous occasions on which it has been 
referred to as the document giving the people of India full 
privileges and rights of British subjects. Viceroys after Viceroys 
have repeated the same thing, and Lord C'urzon has, more 
than once, from hi' place in the Legislative Couiu il at Cal- 
cutta, reiterated the promises made therein. Last, but not 
least, our King-Lmperor, in his message to the V icertiy at the 
Delhi Durbar, .said much the same thing. 

Is il, then, any wonder that the British Indians, no matter 
where they go, invoke the aid of that Proclamation in their 
favour whenever any attempt is made to eurtail their liberties 
or their rights as British subjects.-* We leprodute below the 
main portions of the Proclamation. Our readers will notice 
that in it there is absolutely no qualification whatsot \ er with 
reference to the place where the people to whom it was given 
are to enjoy the fulfilment of the promises given therein. It 
becomes necessary to mention this fact, as attempts have often 
been made in South Africa to explain away the document by 
saying that, as it was given in India, its applicability was 
confined merely to that place. As against this conttntioii, we 
might, however, state that, in reply to a representation from 
Natal which referred to the Proclamation, Lord Ripon, the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies affirmed that: ‘I’hc 
Queen’s Indian subjects were entitled 10 the same rights in 
the Colonies as all her other subjei ts.’ I'ime and cin umstances 
have thus combined to sanctify the Proclamation, and no mat- 
ter what others may say to the contrary, it will ever remain a 
cherished treasure to the Indian community, wherever .settled, 
so long as the British Empire lasts. 

Portions of the Proclamation referred to above; 
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We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects; and those obligations, by the blessings of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 

In their prosperity will be our strength; in their contentment, our 
security; and in their gratitude, our be^t reward. And may the God 
of all power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people. 

‘The Proclamation of 1859’ 

Indian Opinion^ 9 July ^9^3 


^ 7 ’his was during the Sfcoiid Sikh War, 1B48 


130. C;OOD INTENTIONS AND AUTOCRATIC RUEE 

The inevitable has happened and Lord Curzon is no more an 
Indian Viceroy, It is an irony of fate that when he seemed to 
be irremovable, he had^to go under circumstances the most 
humiliating. A Viceroy to w^hom prestige was everything and 
who relied greatly on it for success in many things he under-r. 
took has been obliged to leave India without a vestige of it 
remaining. That such a fate should be brought about by the 
di.scredit of a War Minister adds point to the degradation 
Lord Curzon has had to undergo. It would almost appear to 
be an answer to the prayer of the suffering millions who were 
groaning under his autocratic rule. 

We think that, in all he did. Lord Curzon was actuated by 
good intentions. He undoubtedly believed that he was doing 
good to the people of India in spite of themselves, in forcing 
dowm their throats what he was pleased to term reforms. No 
Viceroy excited on the threshold of his career the expectations 
that Lord Curzon did. His speeches led the Indians to believe 
that he would out-Ripon Ripon^ in his treatment of Indian 
problems. In his minute on the behaviour of the British sol- 
diers, he even translated his promises into deeds. His reduction 
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of the salt tax and his advocacy of the cause of British Indians 
in South Africa will always stand to his credit. But when full 
allowance has been made for these things, the net result is 
such that he has succeeded in earning the dislike of the people 
at the end of his career, in the same measure that he began 
with their goodwill. Even though the cause of his resignation 
is unfortunate in that it betokens the triumph of military' au- 
tocracy over civilian rule, we can quite imagine that today in 
thousands of Indian homes there must be a time of joy and 
thanksgiving for what will be considered, not without reason, 
a good deliverance. 

The career of l^ord Curzon makes it very risky to ba.se any 
* xpectations upon the new V'iceroy; and it would be perhaps 
far safer to e.xpect nothing if we would be bles.scd; but in Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy-designate, India will have a nobleman not 
unknown to it, as he belongs to an illustrious family which has 
already given a Viceroy to India. His C’olonial experience 
may be of inestimable advantage in Indian administration; 
and, if the traditions of Colonial Governorship, which are 
always strictly constitutional, are kept up in India, that p)or- 
tion of King Edward’s Empire may look forward to a peaceful 
and sympathetic rule for the next live years. Heaven giant 
that it may be so. Famine once again threatens to overtake 
the land; plague still tontinues to exact its toll; poverty daily 
undermines millions of families: only broadest sympathy and 
kindliness to the governed can help them in this dreadful 
trinity of evils. 

‘Lord Curzon’ 

Indian Opinion, it) Aug. H)of) 

' 11827 iqoq), Vi. nov and (mvcmoi-tJrnridl ol India, 1R80 .ind StMclary ot 
Siatr for the ( lOlcnifs, y 


I 3 I . DIVIDE AND RULE 

The title of this article is a maxim as old as the hills, and the 
policy underlying the maxim was enunciated by a British 
statesman in connection with British rule in India, The cable- 
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gram from India that has appeared lately in the newspapers 
brings the aphorism vividly home to us. It is said that twenty 
thousand Mahomedans at Dacca, the capital of the new prov- 
ince partitioned from Bengal, assembled together and offered 
prayers of thanksgiving to the Almighty for the partition, and 
their consequent deliverance from Hindu oppression. We can- 
not bring ourselves to believe that the movement could pos- 
sibly be spontaneous. It is absurd on the face of it. Assuming 
that there was any oppression on the part of the Hindus, relief 
could be obtained without partition, because the might of the 
British power was there to protect one community against 
another. It is, therefore, we consider, a response to the very 
powerful agitation that has been set up in Bengal against 
partition. The boycott has spread with an intensity never 
known before. It has permeated classes as well as masses, and, 
if it is nursed long enough, it bids fair to weld together all the 
communities in Bengal, not excluding the Mahomedans. 
'I'hose, therefore, who l)elie\e in the maxim above quoted, 
naturally wanted an antidote and they have found it amongst 
a few' Mahomedans in Dacca. 

It is short-sighted statesmanship to contemplate the govern- 
ment of millions of human beings on the principle of setting 
one class against another. We know that such a suggestion 
would be vehemently repudiated, and w'(‘ know also that pure 
British statesmanship w'ould revolt against the idea. At the 
same time, the policy itself is deep rooted, has been followed 
befoie with temporary elfect, and the tamasha^ in Dacca is but 
a continuation of it. If the y\nglo Indian administrators, who 
have really built up the Indian Empire, and who depended 
for its continuanc e on the goodwill of the people, were to rise 
from their graves today, they, in our opinion, w'ould be the 
first to encourage the boycott agitation, at the same time, 
conciliating public opinion, which has become so excited. 
What can be more natural than for the people to wish to 
clothe themselves, to feed themselves, and to supply their lux- 
uries out of home-grow'n products and home manufactures.-^ 
We see such movements worked out more extensively in 
many (^iolonies. It is a legitimate and healthy growth amongst 
the people, not in the slightest degree inconsistent with 
a feeling of loyalty to the British Crown. It is only a fulfil- 
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ment of the prophecy uttered by Macaulay in connection with 
India. 

But, if the rulers of India will not see the reasonableness of 
the movement, wh> should not the Indians.'^ It is true that, to 
a certain extent, the introduction of British rule was possible 
by reason of internal dissensions but it is the peculiar province, 
as also the privilege, ol (Jreat Britain to biirig together the 
two great communities in India, and to leave to them an 
heritage for which she would receive not only the gratitude ol 
the millions in India, but the unstinted admiration of the 
whcjle world It behoves, then, both communities to seize the 
opportunity offered to them, and to sink mutual jealousies 
and dissensions lor then common good Better far, that two 
brotheis should suffer at the bands ol eadi other, than that a 
third paity should step into the breach and gam an advantage 
over them. We would ask those who see thc'se lines, no matter 
who they be, to join with us in the prayer that the present 
agitation in Bengal, which has in it the germs (»1 the unifica- 
tion of the different communities, may grow m strength, and 
that the people ol Dacca or elsc*where, whether Hindus or 
Mahomedans, may have the good sense to relrain from doing 
anything that may mar the glorious possibilities that are 
opened up to the people of India 

‘Divide and Rule' 

Indmn Opmum, \ \ov iqoP) 


I tirt i( al shov\ 


132. im RUIN Ol* India’s INDUSTRIES 

Remarkable are the attempts made by and on behalf of the 
Government to befog people’s minds and take them away 
from the mam point by raising side issues and discovering or 
professing to discover flaws in evidence produced in support 
of the main point. It does not suit the Government to admit 
that its history is a history of the ruin of India’s industries and 
India’s manhood. One of such recent attempts is to discredit 
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the oft-told story in the press and on the platform about the 
cutting off by the weavers of their own thumbs in order to 
escape the East India Company’s myrmidons who sought to 
compel them to wind silk. If the weaver has no thumb he 
cannot do the work expected of him. And the way the history 
has been discredited is by digging out the credentials of 
William Bolts on the strength of whose evidence the late Ro- 
mesh Chandra Dutt first made the statement regarding the 
cutting off' of thumbs. 

The writer of the refutation is noi able to say that William 
Bolts gave false evidence, but he says that William Bolts had 
no character to keep and that therefore his evidence is not 
worthy of credence. And he further says that he was a dis- 
missed servant of the Company under its resolution which 
described him as ‘a very unworthy and unprofitable servant 
of the Company, his conduct has been distinguished by a 
tenacious adherence to those pernicious prin(i|)les relative to 
the rights of inland trade, in which lie appears to have b(*en 
so conspicuously oppressive'. Who does not know the tricks of 
pettifogging lawyers (o discredit witnesses by prriying theii 
bad character as if a man with a bad chaiacter was ever 
incapable of making a true statement.'^ 

I make bold to say that whate\er the character of William 
Bolts, his testimony about the cutting of thumbs need not be * 
discredited unless it can be otherwise disproved, and there h;is; 
been nothing brought forward to show that that testimony is-, 
unworthy to be believed. On the contrary, what is more likely 
than that weavers in order to escape harrow^ing and continu- 
ous oppre.ssion would once for all tender themselves physically 
unfit to do the w^ork imposed upon them under unbearable 
punishment.'^ After all, the evidence of William Bolts is only 
part of the story of the ruin of India’s industries told by Ro- 
mesh Chandra Dutt with suth deadly effect and supported by 
the evidence of a variety of witnesses, the cumulative effect of 
whose evidence becomes irresistible. The main point is 
whether the industry was or was not ruined with the greatest 
deliberation. If it was, it makes little difference if the evidence 
of one witness is rejected and it will lie ill in the mouth of the 
criminal to say that out of a hundred witnesses one has told 
an untruth. But as 1 have said in this instance, there is nothing 
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relevant brought forward to show that William Bolts’s testi- 
mony is not to be believed. 

Let me however put before the reader a few relevant ex- 
tracts from Dutt’s first volume of the Economic History of India 
He says 

It will appear from the tacts stated m the last two (haplers that 
large portions of the Indian population weie engaged in various 
industries down to the lust dtcade of the nineteenth centuiv Wea\ 
ing was still the national industn of the people, millions of women 
eked out the famih imoinc b> their earnings from spinning, and 
dveing, tanning and woiking in metals also gave employment to 
inilhons It was not, howevci, the policy of the hast India CJompany 
to foster Indian industries It has been stated m a prc'Mous chapter 
that, as early as i 7()C), tlie Diicctors wished the manufactuie of raw 
silk to be encourage^d in Bengal and that of silk fabries disc e^ui aged 
And they also dire < te‘d that silk-wmcicis should be made to woik in 
the Company s fac tone's and prohibited from working outside 
‘under severe penalties bv the authoiity of the (joveinment 1 his 
mand<ite hid its desired cfleet I he minufacturc of silk and cotton 
goods dechnc'd in India and the people who had exported these 
goods to the markets of Fuiope and \sia m pi( vious ecntuius be‘gan 
to import thenn in int re asiiig f|uantitics 


So much was the importation of silk and cotton goods from 
England stimulated bv these methods that wherc'as in I7Q4 it 
was f 156, in t8i ^ it to tc) ^108,824 In iBi ^ the Company’s 
charter was renewed and inipcntarit evidence was taken at the 
enquiry prior to renewal ‘In rcsoect of Indian maiiulac tures,’ 
savs the author, ‘they the Caimmons sought to discover 
how they could be r placed by British mariufac lur(*s, and how 
British industries cc^uld be promoted at the expense of Indian 
industries ’ 

1 he commercial pcjlicv of England is thus clc'scribed l>y 
Henry St George 1 ucker 

What IS the commercial policy which wc have adopted in this 
country with relation to India-^ The silk manufactures and its 
piece-goods made of silk and cotton mlermixed have long since been 
excluded altogether from our markets, and of la^e partly in conse- 
quence of the operation of a duty of b7 per cent, but chiefly from 
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the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics, which hithf rto 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced in this 
country, but we actually export our cotton manufactures to supply 
a part of the consumption of our Asiatic possessions India is thus 
reduced from the state of a manufacturing to that of an agricultural 
country 

Here is another testimony of the same character b\ H H 
Wilson 

It is also a mdanchoK instance of the wrong dune to India by 
the country on which she has become dependent It was stated in 
evidence fm 1813J that the cotton and silk goods of India up to the 
peiiod could be sold for a profit in the British market at a price fiom 
50 to ho per cent lower than thcjsc fabricated m hngland It conse- 
quently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 
80 per cent, on their value, or by positive prohibition Had this not 
been the case hid not such prohibitive duties and decrees existed, 
the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped in 
their outset and could scaicely have been again set in me)tion even 
by the peiwci eif steam 1 hev weie created bv the sacrihee of the 
Indian manufaetiiu Had India been independent she vw^uld have 
retaliated would have imposed prohibitive duties upe)n British 
goods and wcjuld thus have preserved her own produelive industry 
lre>m annihilation This act of >clf-deftnce was not pei milted to hei, 
she was at the mercy of the stranger British goc ds wen fejrccd upon 
her without paying any duty and the foreign manufacturer cm-^ 
ployed the arm ot political injustice tn keep down and ultimatelv 
strangle a eompetitoi with whom he could not hive eontendtd on 
equ il terms 

According to Thomas Munro 'the Company’s servants as 
sembicd the print ipal weavers and plated a guard over (hem 
until they entered into engagements to supply the Company 
only’ 

The author then proceeds 

Whtn once a weaver accepted an advance he seldom got out of 
his liability A peon was placed over him to quicken his deliveries if 
he delayed and he was liable to be prosecuted in the courts of 
justice The sending of a peon meant a fine of one anna (about 

d ) a day on the weaver, and the peon was armed with a rattan, 
which was not unoften used to good purpose Fine was sometimes 
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imposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils were seized for its 
recovery. The whole weaving population of villages were thus held 
in subjection to the Company’s factories. . . . The control under 
which the weaver population was held wa.s not merely 1 mailer of 
practice, but was legalized by Regulations. It was provided that a 
weaver who had recei\ed advances from the Company ‘shall on no 
account give to any other persons whatever, European or Native, 
either the labour or the produce engaged to the C’ompany’; that on 
his failing to deliver the stipulated cloths, ‘the Commercial Resident 
shall be at liberty to place peons upon him in older to quicken hi. 
deliveries’; that on his selling his cloths to others, the weaver ‘shall 
be liable to be piosecuted in the Dewani Adalat'; that ‘weavers, 
possessed of more than one loom, and entertaining one or more 
workmen, shall be subject to a penalty of per cent on the stipu- 
lated price of every piece of cloth that the\ ma> fail to deliver 
according to the written agreement': that lancUcirds and tenants ‘are 
enjoined not to hinder the Clornmercial Residents or their oflic ers 
from access to weavers'; and that they ‘aie strictly prohibited bom 
behaving with disrespect to the (’ommc^rc ial Residen^s' of the Com- 
pany. 

Is it to be wondered at if weavers living under such intoler- 
able rc'straint broke Icxtse from it by cutting off theii own 
thumbs.^ To rev ive an industry that was thus delibcTately de- 
stroyed and which supplemenlc'd the resources of millions of 
people is the sac red duty ofevery Indian wdio loves hi' country 
"and should be considered a privilege by every Englishman 
who would repent ol th#' grave wTong done to a great country 
by his ancestors. But instead of re|)entance, we see a painful 
persistence in the policy initiated 130 years ago and an equally 
painful effort macie by every means possible to bolster up the* 
wrong. 


‘Off the Trail' 

Young India, 19 Apr. 1928 


I 33 IMMORALITY OF THE SYSTEM 

rhis Indian Empire w^as conceived in immorality, for it was 
to perpetuate the exploitation of India's re.sources that it was 
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founded. The pages of history written by Englishmen amply 
prove the assertion that no fraud was considered too much, no 
force too frightful by Englishmen, to gain the end. There is 
perhaps not an inch of ground lawfully acquired by or for the 
British crown in India. 

The rule is nurtured by immoral means. English statesmen 
assure us that it is the British bayonet that keeps the Empire 
free from attack both from without and within. 

It is supported by revenues derived from immoral sources. 

I have sufficiently demonstrated the hideous immorality, 
because inhumanity, of the salt tax. The immorality of the 
drink and drug revenue is self-demonstrated. 

The immorality of the land revenue is not self-demon- 
strated. But those who have followed the Bardoli agitation, 
who have studied the so-called revenue laws and their admin- 
istration, cannot fail to perceive the immorality of the system. 

I call the resenue laws so-called because they give arbitrary 
powers to ie\enue officers whose decisions aie not subject to 
judicial control This land rexenue, like the salt tax, presses 
most heavily upon the poor ryot whethen under ^he ryofwari 
system or the permanent system. How it oppresses the peasant 
under the ryotwari system we s<iw in Bardoh and rc*centl\ in 
Matar and Meheincdahad. The permanent settlement c rushes v 
the lyot more than thosC* aflected by the rvotwan system. Tha^ 
the ryot himself is partly to blame for his woes I ha\e np. 
hesitation in admitting But that fact is irrelevant to the 
present consideration. 

rhere is no inherent or independent right belonging to the 
State to tax the land, whether it be considered to be the State 
propert) or the individual’s. The State has no more right to 
exact its toll from land under any circumstance than the 
owner of an ox has a right to exact work from it irrespective 
of its capacity. 'That there is a kind of classification of land 
and some regulations about remissions, etc , is no answer to 
the charge here made. The claim here made is that in the vast 
majority of cases the ryot is wholly unable to pay any tax. In 
shaping its taxation policy a wise State will always take note 
of the citizen's habits, customs and even his weaknesses. This 
Government had no time for such consideration. It had its 
fixed minimum to exact anyhow; and so in the words of the 
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late Lord Salisbury the lancet had to be applied where there 
was yet any blood to be drawn. 

So much about some of the visible sources of revenue. The 
invisible sources are equally tainted if not much moie so. 'I’he 
unconscionable forced inflation of the rupee has by a stroke of 
the pen drained India of millions. The favoured treatment of 
British cloth in a variety of unseen ways drains India of sixty 
crores of rupees annually, leaving behind partial unemploy- 
ment of the starving millions 

Thus the Government trades upon our vices and exacts 
payment b> questionable methods principally from those who 
are least able to make it. 

There is therefore no way open to the people save to end a 
system whose very foundations are immoral. Let us therefore 
pray and work for the destruction of this demonstrahlv ini- 
moral system and for ending it take the boldest risks consis- 
tently with the national creed or policy (as the case may be) 
of non-\ ioleiu e. 

‘Tire Immoral Foundation' 

Toung India, 10 Apr ic)^o 


134. IMPF.RlAtISM, FXPI OIIATION, AMO FREFDOM 


Segaoii, 
l)t‘t ember 4, 1939 

Mr. Chamberlain^ is reported tc< have said, ‘If imperialism 
means the assertion c>l racial stiperiority , suppression of polit- 
ical and economic freedom of other peoples, the exploitation 
of the resources of other countries lor the benefit of an im- 
perialist country, then 1 say these an not the characteristics 
of this country ’ 1 his is pleasing to the ear but does not square 
w'ith facts. The policy adopted in Kenya, the clove business in 
Zanzibar, the Ottawa Pact, not to speak of the Dominions 
which exploit the so-called uncivilized races of the earth, do not 
show as if the imperial spirit was dead. Coming nearer home, 
IS the Paramountcy over Indian Princes consistent with even 
elementary democraey, let alone death of imperialism? Princes 
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are made and unmade not for India’s good. Millions of Indians 
remain under undiluted autocracy by reason of the Paramountcy . 

Also 1 fail to see why Britain’s intention about India should 
be dependent upon Muslim, Hindu or any other opinion. The 
only opinion that counts is India’s opinion, not even the Con- 
gress opinion. India’s opinion can only be ascertained by the 
free vote of her people. The only true and democratic method 
is to ascertain their will through adult suffrage or any agreed 
equivalent. So far a.s the Congress is concerned, the people of 
Princes’ India should be represented precisely on the same 
footing as those of British India. The Muslims and other 
accepted minorities may be represented by separate elector- 
ates, if necessary, and in the exact proportion of their 
numbers. They will determine what is required for their pro- 
tection. In all matters of common interest a composite 
majority decision should prevail. If a better way than a Con- 
stituent Assembly ran be found for knowing the will of the 
people, so far as I know, the C’ongress will accept it without 
hesitation. Neither the size of the < ountry nor the illiteracy of 
the ma.sses should be a bar against adult suffrage. The election 
campaign will itself be sufficient education for the purpose of 
broadly knowing the popular will. 

The declaration of Briti.sh policy about India is a purely* 
moral issue, for freedom-loving India has neither the will nor 
the capaciu to resort to armed revolt. Nevertheless, it is her 
right to know Britain’s will about her. I am aware that Britain 
can impr(‘ss men and money from India treated as her depert- 
dcncy, but she can get moral weight on her side only from an 
India conscious of her freedom. I am anxious, as a friend of 
Britain bound by many personal ties, that she should come 
out victorious not because of her superiority in the use of arms 
but because of her will to be just all along the line. She will 
then have the true friendship and sympathy of millions of 
pef)ple all over the world who have become sick of the w^anton 
waste of precious life and of the palpable lies disseminated to 
sustain greed and hunger for dominion. 

Statement to the .\ews Chronicle 
The Hindu, 7 Dec. 1939 
Harijan, 9 Dec. 1 939 

* The British Prime Ministei 
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[6 April 1947]* 

My heart is always with the oppressed peoples ol the world, 
and I have full sympathv with the cause for which the people 
of Viet Nam are fighting 

Message for People ol V ict Nam 
The Hindu 10 Apr 1947 

' 11 m w !<• stnt thioui'li Trjii V m Htun Irddo ol tht \ 1/ 1 Nam DdcicatKm to 
lilt Inttr \ 1 in R( latioiis C onft It nc c whn c illtd on Crandlii on b Apiil 1947 


§ 4 The Congress 

136 sn tHtJANl) rUF IRIJ} (ONGKfSSMAN 


You do not know what we K ongKssmtn) ai( I will tell you One 
well-known Conejiessman went to i comfortable house 11 was not 
invited there He had not written ^ithei to the owner On reaching 
there he was asked bv thf >wntr Where are you going to stay^’ 
Ihis ( ongressman said Here of course where else do >ou think^’ 
I he owner was unprepared for this favour But he had to make the 
best of the job though he never omiticd to speak about the meanness 
of this guest who had imposed himself upon him He ivcn made 
opportunities for dtlicatelv insulting this Congressman who was too 
far gone to notice the insults I must tell >ou that the unwilling host 
was not a Congressman 

Another Congressman imposed himself on a C^ongress worker with- 
out notice He had a large company with him and felt mightily 
offended when he could not get ail the convenience that he had 
expected We Congressmen have come to think so much of ourselves 
that we presume we have a right to demand and receive the best 
service without the least cost 
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These incidents were related to me by an earnest Congress 
worker with so much pain that I thought I should place them 
on record and draw a moral from them. Let no one, however, 
wear the cap unless it fits him. The incidents have been pur- 
posely defaced. I do not know the other side. No one, there- 
fore, need waste his time in a vain effort to identify them. 

The thing is to avoid copying examples quoted. A Congress- 
man to be true must be above suspicion. Let him remember 
that he is out to gain swaraj by ‘legitimate and peaceful 
means’. We have been a long time getting it. The obvious 
inference i.s that we have not at all adopted even in our mutual 
intercourse means that can bear scrutiny. Indeed, a corres- 
pondent ()nce suggested that, whilst we must be truthful and 
peaceful towards opponents, we need not be that in our mu- 
tual dealings. But experience shows that we cannot be truthful 
and peaceful on some occasions and for some people only, if 
we are not so on all occasions. And if we will not be consider- 
ate towards one another, we shall not be considerate to the 
world outside. All the prestige acquired by the Congress will 
be gone il'vve are not scrupulously clean in our dccUings within 
or without in every detail. Pounds will take care of themselves 
if wc could but take care of the pennies. 

A true (Congressman is a true servant. He ever gives, never 
wants service. He is easily satisfied so long as his own comfort 
i.s concerned. He is always content to take a back seat. He i.s 
never communal or provincial. His country is his paramount 
consideration. He is brave to a fault because he has shed all 
earthly ambition, fear of Death himself. And he is generoiis* 
because he is brave, forgiving because he is humble and con- 
scious of his own failings and limitations. 

If such Congressmen are rare, swaraj is far off and we must 
revise our creed. The fact that we have not got swataj as yet 
is proof presumptive that we have not as many true Congress- 
men as wc want. Be that however as it may, if I have placed 
on record the ugly incidents which can be multiplied, I must 
bear grateful testimony to the fact that there are nameless 
Congressmen, no doubt few today, but daily growing in num- 
ber, who fulfil all the tests I have mentioned. They are un- 
known to fame. It is well that they are. Work would be im- 
possible if they wanted to shine in the limelight and expected 
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honourable mention in Congress dispatches. Those who obtain 
even Victoria Crosses are by no means and necessarily always 
the bravest humanitarians. 

To the end of time the real heroes of the world will l)e never 
known. Their deeds remain imperishable. They arc their own 
reward. Such men are the real scavengers without whom the 
earth will be a plague spot not worth living in. It has been 
my lot to meet such men and women in the Congress ranks. 
But for them the Congress will not be an institution to which 
it would be a pride to belong. There is no doubt at the present 
moment a hunt for offices and an unhealthy competition to 
rapture the Congress. It is a disease which has come to the 
surface and it is bound to give place in the course of time to 
health. I'hat will not happen if the C'ongress becomes any- 
thing but an institution lor hard, honest and selfless toil. 

Let the Congress be ever so democratic, but democracy 
must not be brag and bluster, a passport to receiving service 
from people. If Vox popult is to be Vox dei, it must be the voice 
of honesty, bravery, gentleness, humility and complete self- 
sacrifice. A woman is to guide the Congress next year. Woman 
is nothing if she is not self-sacrifice and purity personified. Let 
us men and women ol' the Congress humble ourselves, purify 
our hearts and be worthy representatives of tlie dumb millions. 

‘A True Congressman' 
losing India y 19 Nov. 1925 


137. WITHDRAWAL F.lOM THE OONC.RESS 

[5 September 1934] 

Dear Vallabhbhai, 

After much delibeiation and discussions with friends who 
have been to Wardha recently, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that the best interests of the Congress and the nation will be 
served by my completely severing all official or physical con- 
nection with the Congress, including the original membership. 
This does not mean that I cease to take any interest in an 
organization with which I have been intimately connected 
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since 1920 and which I have worshipped since my youth. In 
spite of all I have recently said about the corruption that has 
crept into the organization, it still remains, in my opinion, the 
most powerful and the most representative national organi- 
zation in the country. It has a history of uninterrupted noble 
service and sacrifice from its inception. Its progress has been 
unbroken and steady. It has weathered storms as no other 
institution in the country has. It has commanded the largest 
measure of sacrifice o( which any country would be proud. It 
has today the largest number of self-sacrificing men and 
women of unimpeac hable t harat ter. 

It is not with a light heart that I leave this great organi- 
zation. But I feel that m) remaining in it an) longer is likely 
to do more harm than good. I miss at this juncture the associa- 
tion and advice of JawaharlaU who is bound to be the rightful 
helmsman of the organization in the near future. I have, there- 
fore, kept before me his great spirit And I feel that whilst his 
great affection for me would want to keep me in the (Congress, 
his reason would endoise the step I ha\e taken. And since a 
great organization cannot be governed b) aflectiyns but by 
cold reason, it is belter lor me to retire from a field where my 
presence results in arresting full play of reason. Hence in leav- 
ing the organization 1 feel that I am in no sense deserting one 
who is much more than a comrade and whom no amount of 
political differences will ever separate from me. 

Noi by retiring at this ( ritical June ture am I less true to 
Babu Rajendra Prasad who will in all probability be the Pres- 
ident of the fortluoming Ckmgress, and who unlike Jawaharlal 
shares most of my ideals and whose sacrifice foi the nation, 
Judged whether in quality or quantity, is not to be excelled. 

Then there is the Congress Parliamentary Board which 
would perhaps not have come into being, unless I had en- 
couraged its formation with my whole heart. It supplies a 
want that was felt by many staunch and true Congressmen. 
It was necessary, therefore, to bring it into being. Such services 
as I am capable of rendering will still be at its disposal as at 
any Congressman's. It must command the full support of all 
Congressmen who hav^e no insuperable objection to the entry 
of Congressmen into the existing legislatures. I should be sorry 
if the Board lost a single vote because of my withdrawal. 
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I fear none of the consequences dreaded by some friends, 
for I know my ground. A tree is no more hurt by a ripe fruit 
falling from it than would the Congress be by my going out 
of it. Indeed the fruit will be dead weight, if it did not fall 
when it was fully ripe Mine is that condition. I feel that 1 am 
a dead weight on the Congress now 

There is a growing and vital difference of outlook between 
many Congressmen and myself. My presence more and more 
estranges the intelligentsia from the (Congress. I feel that my 
policies fail to convince their reason, though strange as it may 
appear, I do nothing that does not satisfy my own reason. But 
my reason take\s me in a direction just the opposite of what 
many of the most intellectual Congressmen would gladly and 
enthusiastically take, if they were not hampered by their unex- 
ampled loyalty to me. No leader can expect greater loyalty 
and devotion than I hav(‘ received from intellectually-minded 
Congressmen even when they have protested and signified 
their disapproval of the polities I have laid belore the ('lon- 
gress. I feel that for me any more to draw upon this loyalty 
and devotion is to put an undue strain upon them. I wish that 
those who strongly disapprove ol my method would outvote 
me and compel my retirement. I have tried to reach that 
position but I have (ailed They would cling to me till the 
en‘d. The only w'a> I <an require such loyalty is by voluntary 
retirement. I cannot work in opposition when there are some 
fundamental differences between the C'ongress intelligentsia 
and me. Fati since my entry into public life I have never 
acted in that manner. . . . 

Then there is the growing group of socialists. Jawaharlal is 
their undisputed leader. I know pretty well what he wants 
and stands for. He claims to examine evervthing in a scientific 
spirit. He is courage personified. He has many years of service 
in front of him. He has an indomitable faith in his mission. 
The .socialist group represents his views more or less, though 
probably their mode of execution is not exactly his. I'hat 
group is bound to grow^ in influence and importance. I have 
welcomed the group. Many of them are respected and self- 
sacrificing co-workers. With all this, I have fundamental dif- 
ferences with them on the programme published in their au- 
thorized pamphlets. But I would not, by reason of the moral 
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pressure I may be able to exert, suppress the spread of the 
ideas propounded in their literature. My remaining in the 
Congress would amount to the exercise of such pressure. I 
may not interfere with free expres.sion of those ideas, however 
distasteful some of them may be to me. . . . 

For me to dominate the Congress in spite of these funda- 
mental differences is almost a species of violence whit h I must 
refrain from. 'I'heir reason must be set free at any cost. Having 
discovered this undisputable fact, I would be disloyal to the 
Congress if, even at the risk of losing all my reputation, I did 
not leave the Congress 

But there is no danger to my reputation or that of the 
Congress, if I leave only to serve it better in thought, word 
and deed. I do not leave in anger or in a huff, nor yet in 
disappointment. 1 have no disappointment in me. I .sec before 
me a bright future for the country. Fa ery thing will go well, if 
we are true to ourselves. I have no other programme before 
me save the Congress programme now before the country 

In this and various other ways 1 would love to .serve the 
Congress in my own humble manner 'I’hus living complete 
detachment, 1 hope. 1 shall come closer to the Congress. Con- 
gressmen will then accept my services without being embar- 
rassed or opprc'ssed. 

One word to those wiio have given me their whole-hearted 
devotion in thought, word and deed in the pursuit of the 
common goal M> physical withdrawal from the Congress is 
not to be understood to mean an invitation to them to with- 
draw. 'I hey will remain in the C^ongress fold so long as the 
(iOngress needs them and work out such common ideals as 
they have assimilated. 

Yours, 

Bapu 


Lcttei to V'allabhbhai Patel 
AIahatma,\o\ III, pp 3R6 8 


' Jdwdharlal Nthiu 
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1 38. FULL RECOGNITION OF THE CONGRESS 

Scgaon, 
January 20, 1938 

My ambition is to see the Congress recognized as the one and 
only party that can successfully resist the Government and 
deliver the goods. It is the only party which, from its incep* 
tion, has represented all minorities. 

If the British Government recognize this unique position of 
the Congress they will not hesitate to postpone inauguration 
of the Federation^ till they have satisfied the Congress. It 
should not be diflicult to do so if, before taking in (he Princes, 
elementary rights of the States people are guaranteed and 
their representation takes place through election. In my opin- 
ion a crisis of the first magnitude may he prcc ipitatc‘d if Fed- 
eration is sought to he imposed. 

'Fhe opposition to the Act will still remain even if the 
present difficulty is got over in the manner suggestc^d. Peace, 
humanly speaking, can only he assured when a constitution 
drawn up hy a Constituent Assembly supplants the present 
Act Anyway, once the right status of the (kmgress is fully 
recognizc'd the rest hecomc's easy. 

This is my personal view which I hav'e not discussed with 
any of my co-workers. 

M K Ganohi 


‘A Message’^ 

CW 77c) 1 

I 

* As proposed in I lit ( jOn c rninent o( India 

* I his was wnlK n ‘For 1 on* l.othian and n ponsible sia‘rsmcii onl\ 


139. NEED TO BUILD UP FROM I ID. BOTTOM 

On Train, Bardoli Wardha, 
January 9, 1942 

If thr Congress were an organization with a military bias, 
there is no doubt that today it would be a full-fledged military 
unit, every member becoming trained to be an efficient sol- 
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dier. Fortunately for India and humanity, the Congress is not 
such an organization. No other purely national organization 
is or can be in the India of today. Fortunately again for India 
and humanity, the Congress has pledged itself since 1920 to 
win India's freedom through non-violent means. But up to 
now it has been largely a debating society, offering civil dis- 
obedience at intervals and all the time only playing with its 
vital programme of construction. At one time every Congress- 
man was expected to create something for the nation. He or 
she was to spin for the nation. Cvingressmen would not re- 
spond, and the clause about spinning was dropped. There 
were other items too which every Congressman was to work. 
But he has not done so to the extent expected. The moment 
has now come for him to make a definite choice. The only 
programme before him is to become a servant or soldier of 
peace. A soldier of peace, unlike the one of the sword, has to 
give all his spare time to the promotion of peace alike in war 
time as in peace time. His work in peace lime is both a 
measure of [prevention of, as also that of preparation for, war 
time. 

If then 1 was a Congrc'ssman with a vote, 1 w^ould vcpte, as 
an emergency measure, for requiring every Congressman now 
on the Congress register or to tome hereafter to possess the 
minimum qualificaliorts lor working the Constructive Pro- 
gramme. It would be wrong to remind me that the Congress 
should retain its demociatic character. It will not lose it 
because, of its own motion, it becomes an efficient working 
body which anybody undertaking to obey its discipline and 
conditions of membership may join. The Congress will cease 
to be popular, if it cannot deserve popularity in times of stress. 
If it cannot provide work for the workless and hungry, if it 
cannot protect the people from depredations or teach them 
how to face them, if it cannot help them in the face of danger, 
it will lose its prestige and popularity. No person or corpora- 
tion can live long on his or its capital. The latter has to 
circulate and multiply itself. 

The Congress has become popular because it has been 
foremost in fighting imperialism. Today the old way is of no 
avail. Nobody thinks of mass revolt at the present moment. 
The best, quickest and most efficient way is to build up from 
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the bottom. The psychological moment has come. ‘Back to 
the villages!’ has become a necessity from every point of view. 
Now is the time to decentralize production and distribution. 
Every village has to become a self-sufficient republic. This 
does not require brave resolutions. It requires brave, corpor- 
ate, intelligent work. As far as I know at the present moment 
this is common ground between the rulers and the people. 

Let every Congressman answer for himself whether he will 
be a soldier or .servant of peace or whether he will become a 
non-entity unwilling to take his place in building up swaraj. 

'Peace Organization’ 

Uarijan, 18 Jan. 1942 


140. THE CONGRESS AND CONSTROCTtVE W'ORK 

On the way to Kashi, 
January 19, 194a 

Will not the working of the Constructive Programme bring 
Congressmen into conflict with the Government? This was one 
of the many questions asked at the meeting of the j)rincipal 
members of the A.I.C.C. I addre.s.sed in Wardhti on the 17th. 
My answer was that the whole Programme was so conceived 
as to- avoid conflict. Of course the most innocent activity may 
be. st3 manipulated as to provoke conflict. 1 expect every Con- 
gress worker to do his best to avoid it. But there is no help for 
it, if the Government prohibit su< h activities because they are 
undertaken by Congressmen who believe (hat the v'orking of 
the Constructive Programme will bring swaraj. That is the 
only non-violent way to achieve the end. 

Swaraj by non-violent means must come from the creative 
effort of those who desire it. The Government should welcome 
every such effort, unless they want to prevent even cent per 
cent non-violent movement. In that case conflict will become 
unavoidable. But I am of opinion that no conflict is possible, 
at any rate while the war lasts, unless the Congress workers 
want or provoke it. They have to work, work and work. They 
will make no speeches or demonstrations in doing their con- 
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structive work. As I have already said, today most of the items 
of constructive work happen to be — like feeding and cloth- 
ing - common cause between the Government and the people. 

‘Constructive Programme and Government’ 

Hanjan^ 25 Jan. 1942 


14 1 . THE CONGRESS AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Bhangi Nivas, New Delhi, ^ 
May 4, 1947 

1 admit that our struggle for freedom had not been purely 
non-violent. Had all Congressmen honestly followed true 
non-violence, we would not have been today in a state of utter 
confusion. It is bcioming clear to me day b) day that what 
we regarded as non-violent fight was not ically so. (Otherwise 
the dragon of cominunalism would not have raised its head 
amongst us; untoiuhability would have lieen a thing of the 
past, distinctions between employer and employee would have 
ceased to exist and both would have performed body-labour 
alike without any distinction. Nowhere have we heard it hap- 
pen the way the honouf of our daughters and sisters is being 
violated in broad daylight in our country. Had we foHow^ed 
the path of truth and non-violeme we would not have seen 
human heaits so devoid of humanity, and society would have 
been well-organized and without any trace of animosity. 
Foday we do not see a single good sign. Everywhere Congress-* 
men are being condemned and people seem to have lost faith 
in them. Fhe Muslim League may not trust us, but even the 
States have become indifferent towards us. You and, maybe, 
1 too, are to blame for this. Had we followed truth, non- 
violence and sacrifice one hundred per cent, not only the 
masses but even children would have revered us. Instead the 
atmosphere is quite different. Even now we should realize our 
mistake and retrace our steps. Otherwise sixty years’ glorious 
record of the Congress will be wiped out within a decade. 

Unless w'e kindle the flame of unadulterated non-violence 
and truth within ourselves we shttll not realize our goal of 
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complete independence. With that light kindled within us, the 
tendency towards violence will automatically vanish and riots 
will be brought under control. 

Nevcrtheless I do not presume that the police will have 
absolutely no place in a vast country like India inhabited by 
such a diversity of people. In a situation like this, if we are 
unable to manage things without the aid of the army, how 
can we say that we will do without the police.^ No doubt I 
cherish a fond vision that we may be able to do without the 
police, for I would call them not 'police' but ‘social reformers’. 
T hey will be the ser\ ants of the people, not their masters. 

Just as in training loi violence one learns to kill, similarly 
in adopting non-\iolence one should learn the art of dying. 
I'here is ijo place at all lor fear in non-violence Not only that, 
one has to develop the spirit of haciifice to such a high degree 
that one would not hesitate to saciifue one's family, property 
and even one’s life. A votary of non-violence should frar fiod 
alone. One resorts to violence to prot(‘ct one’s physical body. 
But we should realize that the body is perishable and it is the 
soul which leally matters. And in ordcT to protect the honour 
of one’s soul there is no alternative to non-violence. 

There is no school where such non-violence can be taught. 
Our non-violence is tested only when we act with courage. 
Today we are being put to this test and in my opinion we 
have tailed in the tc’st. Otherwise every lour-anna member of 
the Congress should have been engaged in quelling the riots 
hr should have died in the attc^mpt Instead they dare not save 
the^r neighbours from being butchered. I have even heard of 
inglances where people ran away in panic to save their lives 
leaving behind their >uves, mothers, sisters and daughters in 
peril. I shudder when I hear such tales. What cowardice on 
our part! A truly non-violent person should brave the danger 
and prove his worth. The courage of a non-violent person is 
many times superior to the courage of a violent person. But 
who listens to me.'^ I do, however hc^pe to meet death, if 
anyone should come to kill me, without a trace of anger, 
calmly, with a smile, and all the while remembering my cho- 
sen God. I believe that God will grant me this strength. If 
there is any shortcoming or ego in me its proof will be found 
in the hour of my death. I Used to talk about living up to 125 
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years but I no longer have the desire because every day I see 
only falsehood and treachery all round me. I am, however, 
growing daily stronger in my conviction that God will bless 
me with a death befitting a non-violent person 

‘A Talk’ (G ) 

lithami Komi A^man, pp icfj 4 


* \ talk vvitli Rajdidra Pi isad Amni Kaui iiid Hairkrushiia Malnab 


I THk ( ON(rRFSS AND IMF SOf lAI ISIS 


Ntu Delhi, 
June 3, 1947 

1 ask the Socialists il tlie\ want to (aj)tuit tlie ConRress or to 
ser\e it 1( the\ want to captuie it, it is bettei that lhe\ should 
remain out 1 he (lont^ress is a threat oitijani/ation, but no 
organi/ation can li\e onK on it> p.ist It must always keep 
abnast of tinus and .iltiact new blood and justil) itfiell If the 
Socialists ionic into the ("ontjress «is kfndmat^ars^^ and I hope 
they do want to eoine as such, they aie we'lcome, for ihew 
cannot always remain a paiiy which alwa\s complains and 
refuse's to assume responsibiht\ When I use the Compress plat- 
form to adsocatc* any mows, I do not try to utilize it to dama^ 
the institution Whethei 1 lemain in the C'tincfress or outside 
I cannot imagine b^'iini; c\er disloval to it 

Speec h al Coiijtic ss V\ oikinc: ( ominittee M< eiiiiu;" 

AKX 1 lie No i jejq P, i()^() H 

Couitcsv Nehru Memorial Museum and I ibrai\ 


‘ Soididsoi non Mokrut 

^ ) R Kripai ini who had hdti holdiiK^ <lis< nssions v\ith thi Itadi rs ot thi Sodalist 
Pailv with d \it\\ i<> mimnii/in^ ilu difldduts (xislini; within ih( Concuss bad 
pLictd btfoit iht Committee a numoMndum submiutd b\ thtm Th< C ommiiitt 
wd( of tht opinion thit the Piesidcnt should (oiiiimn the discussions and plait 
btfoK tht Comrniitd anv ae^ntd pioposal C»andhi was requested to expiess his 
opinion on the question 
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143, DISBANDING THE CONGRESS 


New Delhi, 
January 29, 1948 

Though split into tw'o, India having attained political Inde- 
pendence through means devised by the Indian National Con- 
gress, the Congress in its present shape and form, i.e., as a 
propaganda vehicle and parliamentary machine, has outlived 
its use. India has still to attain social, moral and economic 
independence in terms of its seven hundred thousand villages 
as distinguished from its cities and towns. The struggle for 
the ascendency of civil over military pow^r is bound to take 
place in India’s progress tow^ards its democratic goal. It must 
be kept out of unhealthy competition with political parties 
and communal bodies. For these and other similar reasons, 
the A.I.C.C. resolves to disband the existing C’ongrcss 
organization and Hower into a Lok Sevak Saiigh under 
the following rules with power to alter them as occasion may 
demand. 

Every Pauchayat of live adult men or women being villagers 
or village-minded shall Ibrrn a unit. 

Tw'o such ('ontiguous Panchayats shall form a working 
{Xirty. under a leader elected from among themselves. 

* When there are one hundred such Panchayats, the fifty first 
grade leaders shall elect from among themselves a second 
grade leader and so on. the first grade leaders meanwhile 
•working under the seconu grade leader. Parallel groups of two 
.hundred Panchayats shall continue to be formed till they 
coyer the whole of India, each sm reeding group of Panchayats 
electing second grade leader aftei the manner of th»‘ first. All 
second grade leaders shall serve jointly for the whole of India 
and severally for their respective areas. The second grade 
leaders may elect, whenever they deem nec'es.sary, from among 
them.selves a chief who will, during ph^asure, regulate and 
command all the groups. 

^'As the final formation of provinces or districts is still in a 
state of flux, no attempt has been made to divide this group 
of servants into Provincial or Di.strirt Councils and jurisdiction 
over the whole of India has been vested in the group or groups 
that may have been formed at any given time. It should be 
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noted that this body of servants derive their authority or 
power from service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their 
master, the whole of India.) 

1. Every worker shall be a habitual wearer of khadi made 
from self-spun yarn or certified by the A.I.S.A. and must 
be a teetotaller. If a Hindu, he must have abjured untouch- 
ability in any shape or form in his own person oi in his 
family and must be a believer in the ideal of inter-communal 
unity, equal respect and regard for all religions and equality 
of opportunity and status for all irrespective of race, creed or 
sex. 

2. He shall < oni(‘ in personal contact with every villager 
within his jurisdiction. 

3. He shall enrol and train workers from amongst the vil- 
lagers and keep a register of all these. 

4. He shall keep a record of his work from day to day. 

5. He shall organi/t^ the villages so as to make them self- 
contained and seli-snpporting through their agriculture and 
handicrafts. 

(). He shall educate the village folk m samtatiory and hy- 
giene and lake all measurers for prevention of ill health and 
dis(*ase among them. 

7. He shall organize the edueaiion of the village folk from 
birth to death along the lines oi' Aayee 7 alim, in accordaucie* 
with the polity laid down by the Hindustani 7 ’ahmi Sangh* 

8. He shall see that those whose names are missing on the’ 

statutory voters’ roll are duly enterc^d therein. ' ‘ 

9. He shall encourage those who have not yet accjuirecl the 
legal (jualificaiion to aecjuire it lor getting the right briran'- 
chise. 

10. For the above purposes and others to be added from 
time to time, he shall train and fit himseU in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Sangh for the due performance of 
duty. 

I'he Sangh shall affiliate the Ibllowang autonomous bodies. 

1. a.i.sIa. 

2. A.I.V.I.A. 

3. Hindustani Talimi Sangh 

4. Harijan Sevak Sangh 

5. Goseva Sangh 
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Finance 

The Sangh shall raise finances foi the fulfilment of its mission 
from among the villagers and others, special stress being laid 
on collec tion of poor m.m’s pit e. 

M. K.G. 


Last Will and 1 <'stanu nt'* 

Haujan, 13 Feb 1948 

* 1 ht ibo\(. diafl lonsiitiUnin a ituMisiiiiiud ( ’oii^rcss was drsiitnaKMt owini; 
to Ciandhi ass issin itioii Ijis last w ill and tt staiiu m 


§ f). Cionstitution-Makiiig 

1 \\ S(l !«!/ \NI) rONSlIlUlION-MAKlNC 

Salyagrah.i \shram, 
Sabarmati, 
jiinc 10 , i 9‘-28 

Dear Friend, 

J must apologi/c U) you loi no* having acknowledged youi 
telegram And meancvhile I have your letter’ before me Since 
receiving your telegram, I have been having cuttings from 
The Statesman, which I am keeping on my desk. I have read 
the first two articles w'lth interest. 1 have not yet reached the 
rest. I'he fact is I hardly get any time to attend to anything 
outside my beat. 

If I can usefully take part in the disc u.ssion that you have 
inaugurated, I shall not fail to do so. But I confess to you that 
neither the Statutory Commission nor constitution-making in- 
terests me much. I am concentrating my attention upon the 
means of attainment of swaraj. Neither the Statutory Com- 
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mission nor constitution-making appeals to me as part of the 
means 

Yours sincerely, 

A^rthur Moore Esq 
luiditor, 

‘ The Statesman’ 

6 ChowTingh( t 
Calc utta 

I ciur to Arthui M(jorf 
S\ M4 1 1 

* 1 ht ddrlitssM h ui written Is it not pissibh lli u w( could ((ll((ti\cl\ eUrify 
our idc IS by 1 trie ndl\ disiussirn dunno; the rmrsi oi this sumnir 1 iiid peihips 
It some ii^Kenuiit or apptoich t» Lt;ie(nunt is to the lines >1 i luturc 
( onstitutioii'’ Vl\ tde 1 is thit this diseussioii sheruld be endiuted withe lit itmid to 
the St itutOFN ( orniiiissioii s is to biiiit^ iiite it belli iho e whe u< willing to e o 
ope rile with the ( 01 rnissi )ii ii d those whe iie 11 t 


1 }f) nil I (XtK or ( ONSTlll ll()N-MAKIN(r 

Sat\ igraha Ashram Sahannati, 
Stpiembti 8 1928 

Deal triciul 

1 hast voiii htUr I hope that >0111 propaganda will suc- 
ceed in making \oui schtmc popular When )ou do come, 
\ou shall ctrtaiiiK discuss it with me to \our heart’s content 
With itfcrciKc to the constitution I agree that it is entirely 
Western But I liavc not bothered about its being Western or 
Eastern If we have a true awakening in us wi shall be able 
to tuin It as we will and make it serve our purpose instead of 
becoming slaves to it 1 he constitution is the logical outcome 
of the institutions we have at present An \ssemblv man could 
not give anv other constitution than what has been produced, 
and, if we succeed m getting the logical result of the present 
mode of Government of India and if it docs not suit the genius 
of the people, you may depend upon it that they will destroy 
It and raise another into being What is necessary is to remove 
the force that is weighing us down And seeing that we haye 
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a tolerable agreement upon a passable constitution, it would 
be folly in my opinion to reject that constitution. Such is my 
justification for whole-heartedly recommending it to the coun- 
try. 


Yours sincerely, 

.\1. Zafarulmulk 
Lucknow 


Lettei to .M Zafaiulmulk 
SN 


1 4(1. 1 nt ooNS 1 1 riiF N r Asst mbi y 


Allahabad, 
No\ ember 19, 1939 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among 
other things, the implications of a (Constituent Assembly. 
When he fust introduced it' in the (amgress resolutions, 1 
reconciled my.self to it because of my belie! in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But I was not 
free from scepticism. Hard facts have, however, made me a 
convert and, for that reason perhaps, more enthusiastic than 
Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in it a remedy, which 
• Jaw.aharlal may not, for our communal and other distempers, 
bcAides being a vehicle foi mass political and other education. 

J’he more critic ism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured 
I liecome of it. It will be the stirest index to the popular 
feeling. It will bring out the best aiid the worst in us. Illiteracy 
does not worry me. I would plump for unadulteratc'd adult 
franchise for both men and women, i.e., 1 would put them all 
on the register of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it 
if they do not wish to. I would give .s**parate vote to the 
Muslims; but, without giv'ing separate vote, I would, though 
reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority 
according to its numerical strength. 

I’hus the Constituent A.ssembly provides the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal problem. Texlay 
we are unable to say with mathematical precision who repre- 
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sents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly the oldest 
representative organization on the widest scale, it is open to 
political and semi-political organizations to question, as they 
do question, its overwhelmingly representative character. The 
Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organization repre- 
senting Muslims, but several Muslim bodies — by no means all 
insignificant — deny its claim to represent them. But the Con- 
stituent Assembly will represent all communities in their exact 
proportion. Except it there is no other way of doing full justice 
to rival claims. Without it there can be no finality to com- 
munal and other claims. 

Again, the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a con- 
stitution indigenous to the country and truly and fully repre- 
senting the will of the people. Undoubtedly such a constitution 
will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self- 
government to be self-government has merely to reflect the 
will of the people who arc to govern themselves. If they are 
not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can conceive 
the possibility of a people fitting themselves for rigjjt govern- 
ment through a series of wrong experiments, but 1 cannot . 
conceive a people governing themselves rightly through a 
government imposed from without, even as the fabled jackdaw 
could not W'alk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from. his 
elegant companion. A diseased person has a prospect of get- 
ting well by personal effort. He cannot borrow health' from 
others. 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. Inhere is likely to 
be impersonation. Unscrupulous persons will mislead the 
illiterate masses into voting for wrong men and women. These 
risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being as I 
hope it will - as a result of an honourable settlement between 
us and the British people, the combined wit of the best men 
of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of 
the experiment at the present stage of India's history depends 
upon the intention of the British statesmen to part with power 
without engaging India in a deadly unorganized rebellion. 
For I know that India has become impatient. I am painfully 
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conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent 
civil disobedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot per- 
suade the Congress to await the time when non-violent action 
is possible, I have no desire to live to see a dog-fight between 
the two communities. I know for certain that if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the 
satisfaction of the Congress and there is no communal adjust- 
ment, nothing on earth can prevent an outbreak of violence 
resulting for the time being in anarchy and red ruin. I hold 
that it is the duty of all communities and Englishmen to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. 

The only way out is a C!onstitucnt Assembly. I have given 
my own opinion on it, but 1 am not tied down to the details. 
When I was nearly through with this article, I got the follow- 
ing wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi.* 

Considerable misapprehensions among minorities (about) Consti- 
tuent A.ssembly. .Strongly urge clarification details, franchise, com- 
poiiition, methods arriving deci.sion. 

1 think I have said sufliticnt in ihe foregoing to answer 
Syed Saheb’s question. By minttrilies he has Muslims princi- 
pally in mind as represented by the Muslim League. If once 
the proposition that all communities desire a charter of inde- 
pendence framed by a Constituent Assembly and that they 
wrll not be satisfied with anything else is accepted, the settling 
of details surely becomes easy. Any other method must lead 
to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would 
mean an indefinite predongation < r imperialistic rule sustained 
by’ the help of those who will not accept the fully democratic 
method of a Constituent Assembly. 

I'he principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Govern- 
ment. If they can summon a Round T able Conference as they 
propose to do after the war, they can surely summon a Con- 
stituent Assembly subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of 
minorities. The expression ‘satisfaction of minorities’ may be 
regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agree- 
ment. The question thus resolves itself into whether the British 
Government desire to part with power and open a new chap- 
ter in their own history. I have already shown that the ques- 
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tion of the Princes is a red herring across the path. European 
interests are absolutely safe so long as they are not in conflict 
with ‘the interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact.® 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will 
be found that the way to democratic swaraj lies only through a 
properly constituted Assembly, call it by whatever name you 
like. All re.sourres must, therefore, be exhausted to reach the 
Constituent Assembly before direct action is thought of. A stage 
may be reached when direct action riiay become the necessary 
prelude to the Constituent A.ssembly. That stage is not yet. 

‘The Only Way’ 

Harijan, 25 Nov. 1939 

‘ At thr Clongrrss Workini? (Committee nnrrtiiig on i.iSrptrmhfi 1939. 

® Kdilor, Thf linmbay dhroTtule. 

•* Of March 19*^. 


147. WORLD FLDF.RATION, SFLF-DKTFKMIN A I ION, AND NON- 

VIOLKNCK 


[Bt^forc 22 April 1940! 

q. I have heard it said on behalf of Britain, AVe eannut say whstt 
the new world is going to be at the end of the war; the Indian 
problem rannol be isolated from world problems; . . . Dominion 
Status under e^xistiiig eircumstanees is the highest we can offer 
India.' You \ ourself have said, ‘Of what value is freedom to India 
if Britain and France fail?' Can you throw some light on these 
points? 

A. I’he legal status of India, whether it is Dominion Status 
or something else, ran only come after the war. It is not a ques- 
tion at present to decide whether India should be satisfied 
wdth Dominion Status for the time being. The only question 
is what is the British policy? Does Great Britain still hold the 
view that it is her sole right to determine the status of India 
or whether it is the sole right of India to make that deter- 
mination? If that question had not been raised, there would 
have been no discussion such as we are facing today. The 
question having been raised — and it was India’s right to raise 
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it - I was bound to throw in my weight, such as it is, with the 
Congress. Nevertheless I can still repeat the question I put to 
myself immediately after the first interview with the Viceroy:^ 
‘Of what value is freedom to India if Britain and France fail.'^' 
If these powders fail, the history of Europe and the history of 
the world will be written in a manner no one can foresee. 
Therefore my question has its own independent value. The 
relevant point, however, is that by doing justice to India, 
Britain might ensure \ictor\ of the Allies because their cause 
will then be acclaimed as righteous by the enlightened opinion 
of the world. 

Have )ou an) views about w'orld federation (Streit’s^ scheme 
of 15 while democrat les with India excluded at present) c)r about a 
federation of Europe witli the Bntisli CiOmmon wealth and again 
excluding India? Would \ou advise India to enter such a l.rrger 
federation so as to prevent a domination of the' lolouied races b) 
the white-^ 

A. Of course I w'ould welcome a world federation of all the 
nations of the world. A federation of the Western nations only 
will be an unholy combination and a menace to humanity. In 
my opinion a federation (‘xcluding India is now an impo.ssi- 
biiity. India has alrcadv pa.sscd the stage when she could be 
safely neglected. 

■q You have seen in )oui lifetime inoie devastation by war than 
there has been at anv lime * the world’s Instory And yet do you 
still belic've in non-violence as the basis of a new civilization? Are 
you satisfied that vc^ur own countrytren accept it without reserva- 
tion? You continue lo harp on )our conditions being fulfilled before 
starting civil disobedienc e Do \ou still hold lo ifiern? 

A. You are right in pointing out that there is unheard-of 
devastation going on in the world. But that is the real moment 
for testing my faith in non-violence. Surprising as it may 
appear to my c ritics, my faith in non-violence remains abso- 
lutely undimmed. Of course non-violence may not come in 
my lifetime in the measure I would like to see it come, but 
that is a different matter. It cannot shake my faith, and that is 
why I have become unbending so far as the fulfilment cT my 
conditions prior to the starting of civil disobedience is con- 
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cerned; because, at the risk of being the laughing-stock of the 
whole world, I adhere to my belief that there is an unbreak- 
able connection between the spinning-wheel and non-violence 
so far as India is concerned. Just as there are signs by which 
you can recognize violence with the naked eye, so is the 
spinning-wheel to me a decisive sign of non-violence. But no- 
thing can deter me from working away in hope. I have no 
other method for solving the many baffling problems that face 
India. 

You want a declaration that henceforth India shall govern 
herself aicording to her own will. You also say, ‘It is possible fbr the 
best Englishmen and the be.sl Indians to meet together and never to 
separate till they have evolved a formula acceptable to both.’ The 
British say, ‘We are vitally interested in defence, our commercial 
interests, and the Indian States.’ Are you willing to allow your best 
Englishmen and your best Indians to enter into a treaty in regard 
to these matters ‘in a spirit of friendly accommodation'? 

A. If the best Englishmen and the best Indians meet to- 
gether with a fixed determination not to separate^ until they 
have reached an agreement, the way will have been opened, 
for the summoning of the Constituent Assembly of my concep- 
tion. Of course this composite board will have to be of one 
mind as to the goal. If that is put in the melting-pot, there 
will be nothing but interminable wrangling. Therefore sdf- 
determination must be the common cause with this composite 
board. 

q. Supposing India does become free in your lifetime, what will 
you devote the rest of your years to? 

A. If India becomes free in my lifetime and I have still 
energy left in rnc, of course I w^ould take my due share, though 
outside the official world, in building up the nation on a 
strictly non-violent basis. 

Interview to the New York Times 
Hanjan, 27 Apr. 1940 

' This wa.s on 4 September 1939. 

* C. K. Sireit, an American journali.st. The reference is to a scheme he had pro- 
pounded in f^mon Mow. 
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148. A BROAD ‘GANDHIAN’ FRAMEWORK 

On the Train to Calcutta, 
November 30, 1945 

Perhaps the expression ‘Gaiidhian Constitutiorr is not a fitting 
title for Principal AgrawaPs^ P^tges. It may be acceptable as 
a convenient and compact title. The framework is really Prin- 
cipal Agrawal’s, based on his study of my writings. He has 
been interpreting them for a number of years. And as he is 
anxious not to misinterpret tiieni in ai;y way, he would publish 
nothing without my seeing it. 'Phis is both an advantage and 
a disadvantage. 'The advantage is obvious. The disadvantage 
lie in the reader mistaking the particular writing being my 
view in every detail Let me then warn him against making any 
such mistake. If I were to commit mysell to e\ery word appear- 
ing in these pages, I might as well write the thing mvself 
Though 1 have endeavoured to read the constitution tw'ice, 
with as much attention as I was able to bestow on it during my 
other engagements, I could not undertake to c heck every thought 
and every word of it Nor w^ould my sense of* propriety and 
individual freedom permit me to commit any such atrocity. 
All, therefore, I am able to say is (hat the brochure contains 
ample evidenc e of the care bestowed upon it by the' author to 
make it as accurate as he c'ould. There is nothing in it whic h has 
jarred on me as incon.sistent with what I would like to stand for. 

The author was good enough to make such alterations as I 
thought were necessary. 

. The word ‘constitution’ must not mislead the reader into 
thinking that the author has made any profc'ssion to give him 
a complete constitution. He has made it perfectly c lear in the 
beginning pages that be has only laid clown broad lines to 
indicate what a constitution of my conception would be. I 
regard Principal Agrawal’s to be a thoughtful contribution to 
the many attempts at pre.senting India with constitutions. The 
merit of his attempt consists in the fact that he has done what 
for want of time I have failed to do. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Foreword 

Gandhian L mstitution for Free India 


* Shnman Naia>an Agrawal 
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149. THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY AS CONSTRUCTIVE SATTAGRAHA 

Bombay,* 
July 7, 1946 

I have often said that man plans but the success of his plans 
depend not on him but on the will of Providence which is the 
supreme arbiter of our destinies. Unlike you, 1 am here not in 
my own right but on sufferance. I have been told that some 
of my previous remarks about the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
have caused a good deal of confusion in the public mind. As 
a satyagrahi it is always my endeavour to speak the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. I never wfsh to hide anything from 
you. I hate mental reservatioiis. But language is at best an 
imperfect medium of expression. No man can fully express in 
words what he feels or thinks. Even seers and prophets of old 
have sufl'ered under that disability. 

I have not seen what has appeared in the papers about 
what 1 am supposed to have said regarding the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's proposals. I cannot read all the newspapers myself. I 
content myself with perusing only what my co-w^rkcrs and 
assistants may place before me. I hold that I have lost nothing 
thereby. Because of what has appeared in the Press, an impres- 
sion seems to have been created that I said one thing at Delhi 
and am saying something different now. 1 did say in one Of 
my .speeches at Delhi in regard to the Cabinet Mission's pro- 
posals that I saw darkness where 1 saw light before. That 
darkness has not yet lifted. If possible it has deepened. I could 
have asked the Working C'ommittee to turn down the propos- 
als about the Constituent Assembly if I could see my ^ way 
clearly. You know my relations with the members of . the 
Working Committee. Babu Rajendra Prasad might have been 
a High Court Judge, but he chose instead to act as my inter- 
preter and clerk in Champaran.^ 

Then there is the Sardar. He has earned the nickname of 
being my yes-man. He does not mind it. He even flaunts it as 
a compliment. He is a stormy petrel. Once he used to dress 
and dine in the Western style. But ever since he decided to 
cast his lot with me my word has been law to him. But even 
he cannot see eye to eye with me in this matter. They both 
tell me that whereas on all previous occasions I was able to 
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support my instinct with reason and satisfy their head as well 
as heart, this time I have failed to do so. I told them in reply 
that whilst my own heart was filled with misgivings, I could 
not adduce any reason for it or else I would have asked them 
to reject the proposals straightaway. It was my duty to place 
my misgivings before them to put them on their guard. But 
they should examine what I had said in the cold light of 
reason and accept my viewpoint only if they were convinced 
of its correctness. Their decision, which they have arrived at 
after prolonged deliberations and which is almost unanimous, 
is before you. The members of the Working Committee are 
your faithful and tried servants. You should not lightly reject 
their resolution. 

I am willing to admit that the proposed Constituent Assem- 
bly is not the Parliament of the people. It has many defects. 
But you are all seasoned and veteran fighters. A soldier is 
never afraid of danger. He revels in it. If there are short- 
comings in the proposed C'onstituent Assembly, it is for you to 
get them removed. It should be a challenge to combat, not a 
ground for rejec tion. I am surprised that Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan said yesterday that it would be dangerous to par- 
ticipate in the proposed (constituent Assembly and therefore 
they should reject the Working Committee’s resolution. I was 
npt prepare'd to hear such defeatist language from th(‘ lips of 
a-tried fightei’ like Jayapraka.sh. One line from a song com- 
posed by the late Choudhary Rambhaj Dutt has always made 
a. very deep appeal to me. It means: "Wc will never be de- 
feated nay, not even in death.’ That is the spirit in which I 
expect you to approach this resolution. A satyograhi knows no 
defeat. 

Nor would I expect a satyagrahi to say that whatever 
Englishmen do must be bad. The English are not necessarily 
bad. There are good men and bad men among the English 
people as among any other people. We ourselves are not free 
from defects. The English could not have ri.sen to their pre.sent 
strength if they had not .some good in them. They have come 
and exploited India, because we quarrelled amongst ourselvies 
and allowed ourselves to be exploited. In God’s world un- 
mixed evil never prospers. God rules even where Satan seems 
to hold .sway, because the latter exists only on His sufferance. 
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Some people say that satyagraha is of no avail against a person 
who has no moral sense. I join issue with that. The stoniest 
heart must melt if we arc true and have enough patience. A 
satyagrahi lays down his life, but never gives up. That is the 
meaning of the ‘Do or die’ slogan. That slogan does not mean 
‘Kill or be killed’. I'hal would be wilful distortion and travesty 
of its true meaning. "I'he true meaning is that wc must do our 
duty and die in the course of performing it if necessary. 

To die without killing is the badge of a mtyagrahi. If we had 
lived up to that ideal we would have won swaraj by now. But 
our ahimsQ was lame. It walked on crutches. Even so it has 
brought us to our present strength. I know what happened in 
1942. You will perhaps say that it was sabotage and under- 
ground activity that had brought the country to its present 
strength. It cannot be denied that sabotage activity was car- 
ried on in the name of the Congress during the ’42 struggle 
but I den\ in toto that the strength of the masses is due to that. 
Whatever strength the masses have is due entirely to ahimsa 
however imperfect or defedive its practice might have been. 
Our ahimsa was imperfect bcrause we were imperfect, because 
it was presented to you by an imperfect being like myself. If 
then, even in the hands of imperfect instruments it could pro- 
duce such brilliant results, w^hat could it not hd\e achieved in 
the hands of a perfect satyagrahi^ 

In 1942 our people showed great valour. But greater valour 
will be recjuired of us before our goal is reached. We have 
done much, but more remains to be done. For that we must 
have patience and humility and detachment. You should try 
to understand what happened in 1942, the inner meaning 
of that struggle and the lea.son why it stopped short where it 
did. 

This is no time for dalliance or ea.se. I told Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru that he must wear the crown of thorns for the 
sake of the nation and he has agreed.® The Constituent Assem- 
bly is going to be no bed of roses for you, but only a bed of 
thorns. You may not shirk it. 

That does not mean that everybody should want to go into 
it. Only those should go there who are especially fitted for the 
task by virtue of their legal training or special talent. It is not 
a prize to be sought as a reward for sacrifices, but a duty to 
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be faced even like mounting the gallows or sacrifice of one’s 
all at the altar of service. 

There is another reason why you should join the Constitu- 
ent Assembly If you asked me whether in the event of your 
rejecting the proposed Constituent As.sembly or the Constitu- 
ent As.sembly failing to materialize, I would advise the people 
to launch civil disobedience, individual or mass, or undertake 
a fast my.sclf, my reply is ‘No’. I believe in walking alone. I 
came alone in this world, I have walked alone in the valley of 
the shadow' of death and I .shall quit alone when the time 
comes. 1 know I am quite capable of launching satyagraha even 
if I am all ahjne. 1 have done .so before. But this is no occasion 
for a fast or civil disobedience. I regard the Constituent As- 
.sembly as the substitute oi satyagrahu. It is constructive satya- 
graha. 

The alternative is constructive work which you have never 
done justice to. If you had, you would have today got the 
Constituent Assembly of Jayaprakash’s dream instead of the 
present one. But a \atyagrahi cannot wait or delay action till 
j)erfcct conditions are forthcoming. He will act with whatever 
material is at hand, purge it ol dross and convert it into pure 
gold. Whatever may be the defects in the State Document of 
May i6, 1 have no doubt as to the honesty of those who have 
framed it. They know they have got to quit. They want to 
quit in an orderly manner. And to that end they have pro- 
duced the Document they could under the circumstances. I 
refuse to believe that thev came all the way from England to 
deceive us. 

A Polish lady* has .sent me a note just today saying that all 
Europeans had received secret instructions to leave India as 
the British army would no longer be able to give them 
adequate protettion. If it is .so, it is a sad reflection on us. We 
would be unworthy of the name ot satyagrakt if even an English 
child did not feel secure in our midst. Even if we succeed in 
driving out the Europeans by thtse tactics, something worse 
will take their place. Our Quit India Resolution has no 
malice about it. It only means that we will no longer be 
exploited 

Let us not be cowardly, but approach our task with confi- 
dence and courage. Let not the fear of being deceived dismay 
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us. No one can deceive a satyagrahi. Never mind the darkness 
that fills my mind. He will turn it into light. 

Continuing, Mahatma Gandhi referred to the draft resolution on 
the satyagraha movement now being carried on by Indians in South 
Africa. He said that the Indians in South Africa were being ill- 
treated not because they were not whites but because they were 
considered as coolies. The Indians in South Africa spoke English 
and many of them were doctors and lawyers In spite of all this, 
the South African whites looked upon hem as cooli(\s and called 
them as such. The Indians, of course, were in a minority and 
yet they were putting up a brave fight. I'hey had no swords or guns 
but they were determined to resist the anti-Indian laws by soul 
force, which was the onl\ force available to saiva^rahis. Durban 
owed its present prosperity to the Indians. 1 he South African whites 
had agreed to give the Indians the vote though not as ('(|uals but as 
inferiors. 

The white ci\ili/ation in South Africa could not hr kept alive by 
such means. Mahatma (iandhi wondeied how a bia\e man like 
General Smuts who had piaised the Indians so mu( h in the past 
could be iiisiniinental in taking steps to deprive the Indians of then 
elementan rights 

Commenting (ni the doings of the white hooligans who were '•aid 
to ha\'e beaten to death an Indian, whom thev mistook for a satva- 
grahi, Gandhi rernaiked 

It is a sad event. Neverthelc'ss, 1 feel happy. A satyagiqhi 
must always he ready to die with a smile on his lace without 
retaliation and without rancour in his hc'art. Some people 
have come to have a wrong notion that satyagraha means only 
jail-going, perhaps facing lathi blows and nothing more Such 
satyagraha ( annot bring independence. To win independence 
you have to Ic'ain the art of dying wdihoui killing 

I venture to submit that a civilization which nc'cds such 
barbarous legislation foi its protection is a contradiction in 
terms. The Indians aie fighting for their honour. I'he land in 
South Africa doc*s n<jt belong to the whites. Land belongs to 
one who labours on it I would not shed a single tear if all the 
satyagrahis in South Africa are wdped out. Thereby they will 
not only bring deliverance to themselves but point the w^ay to 
the Negroes and vindicate the honour of India. I am proud of 
them and so should you be 
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His object in speaking to them, he continued, was not to move 
them to tears or to incite them to anger and vituperation against 
the whites. Rather thes should pray to God to guide the whites 
aright and grant strength and courage to their brethien to remain 
steadfast to the end. 

The South Alrican struggle may appear to be insignificant 
today but it is charged with momentous consequences Satya- 
graha is today being tried in the land of its birth. 'I'he success 
of a handful of Indians, mostly descendants of indentured 
labourers, has excited the jealousy of the whites of South 
.\frica. And they are now subjecting them to unspeakable 
tndignities. They are sought to be segregated into ghettos and 
further humiliated by being offered an inferior franchise. I'hat 
all this should happen under the imprimatur of Field Marshal 
Smuts fills me with shame and humiliation. Our sins have a 
stiange way of coming home to roost We tutnc'd a portion of 
out selves into pariahs and today tin whites of South Afiica 
are doing the same to our compatriots there. Let us purge 
ourselves of this curse and bless the heioic stiuggle of our 
biethren in South Aliica. Ihey do not n(Td our monetary 
help. But they need all oui sympathy and moral suppoit 

Speech at AICC-, Jbjunc iq^b 
The Hindoos jn\\ ic^4h 
Harijatiy 14 & Ji July 0)4^ 

^ On jh Junt tht ( ionu[Tf*ss \V(»rkim( Ca>niniiit<‘< [)ass(d a icsoliiin)n jn Nrw 
Delhi rxprrssintr willnie;n(ss to ‘join tht proposed C’onsiiUKiU AsstriibK with a \nv\ 
lo liarnin^ th( lonstitution ol a tree uiiiied md cU mo( ralu India and dt maiidiiiB; 
tht lornidiiori ()1 a icprcst nta i\t and itspoiisiblt Piovisional \ itional jovtrniiunr 
at the earliest ptissiblt da it 

Gandhi spoke on the motion inovtd by Abul Kal.irn A/atl sctkiiitf latihiation ol 
the resolution of 2b Junt and the oru on satya^raha in South Mina 

^ In 1917 

’ Jawdharlal Nehru was t lutid President of th< Indi.iu Nat* m.il C.oniTKss 

* Wanda Dvnowska 

* Alter Gandhi’s address tht debate was resumed Prominent amonc: thost vyhti 
opptised thf resolution were Javaprakash Naiavan A(h>ut Pal’vardlian and Aiuua 
Asaf All, members of tht Gongress Socialist Parts The rrsolntion was then put to 
vole and canned 204 votint^ for and (ji afraitisf 

The lesolution on the satya^rana in South Afiua was also passed 
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150. THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY AND PARLIAMENTARY 

ACTIVITY 


Panchgani, 
July 18, 1946 

My post contains so many letters from persons who want to 
be in the Constituent Assembly that it frightens me into the 
suspicion that, if these letters are an indication of the general 
feeling, the intelligentsia is more anxious about personal ag- 
grandizement than about India’s independence. And if I, 
though I have no connection with the applications of candi- 
dates for elections, receive so many letters, how manv more 
must the members of the Working C^ommittec be receiving.'^ 
Thc'se correspondents should know that I take no interest in 
these elections, I do not attend meetings at which these 
applications aie considere‘d and that I often only know from 
newspapers who has been ele< ted. It is on rare occasions that 
my advice is sought as to the choice to be made. But 1 write 
this more to draw attention to lhc‘ disease of which these 
applications aie a sign than to w<irn m\ correspondents 
against building any e\pec.tation ol my intervention. It is 
wrong to think c omnumally in such elections, it is wrong to 
think th<it anyone is goc^ enough lor the Constituent Assem- 
bly, it is altogether wrong to think that the elt‘c tion carries 
an> honour witli it, it is a post ol service if one is luted fc:)i the 
liibouis and, lastl), it is wTong to regard the post as one lor 
making a lew rupees while the Assembly lasts 

riie Constituent Ass(‘mbl> should have such membeis only 
who kncjw something about constitutions all the world over, 
above all, about the constitution that India’s genius demands.. 
It is debasing to think that true service consists in getting a 
seat m the Assembly. IVue service lies outside. The field of 
service outside is limitless. In the fight for independence, the 
Assembly, like the one in course of formation, has a place. 
Neveithcless it is a very small place and that too if wc use it 
wisely and well; certainly not, if there is a scramble for a seat 
in it. The scramble warrants the fear that it may become a 
hunting ground lor place-scckers. I am free to confess that a 
Constituent Assembly is the logical outcome of parliamentary 
activity. The labour of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
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and Pandit Motilal Nehru opened my eyes to the fact that the 
parliamentary programme had a place in the national activity 
for independence. I strove hard against it. It is certainly in- 
consistent with pure non-co-operation. But pure non-co- 
operation never held the field. What came into being also 
waned. Had there been universal non-co-operation of the 
non-violent type in the Congress ranks, there would have been 
no parliamentary programme. 

Non-violent non-co-operation with evil means co-operation 
with all that is good. Fherefore, non-violent non-co-operation 
with a foreign government necessarily means an indigenous 
government based on non-violence. Had there been such com- 
plete non-co-operation, there would be swaraj today based on 
non-violence. But this never happened. In the circumstances 
it would have been vain to struggle against whai the nation 
had been familiar with and from which it could not be com- 
pletely weaned. The parliamentary step having been taken, it 
would have been improper to boycott the present efTort. But 
that does not, can never, mean that there should be indecent 
competition for filling the seats in it. Let us recognize the 
limitations. 

‘A Tragic Phenonienorr 
Harijan^ 28 July 1948 


I 5 T . AUTONOMY AND SUPKRSTRIJC l URE 


Poona, 
July 28, 1946 

Gandhi said that it was a great pleasure to him to be able to meet 
the Deccan Princes. He had read the papeis and the note prepared 
for his papers. It was a good thing that the Princes were seriously 
thinking in terms of the whole of India, rather than oi themselves 
and of the protection they had all these years thought they were 
getting from the Paramountcy of the British Pow'cr. Only a few years 
ago the Princes fell that they could not be safe except under the 
Paramountcy of the British Crown. It seemed to have dawned on 
most of them that that was not the correct attitude. This was but 
natural, for they were after all .sons of the soil. He had said openly 
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on another occasion that the people of the States were slaves of 
slaves which the Princes were. They exercised their authority within 
their own principalities, so long as they were in the good books of 
the British Government. They were made or unmade at the pleasure 
of the British Crown. "Fhe Princes who had eyes opened to that vital 
fact were desirous of India's independence equally with the people 
of India. If then they felt that need, they did not want a union of 
the Stales but each State had first to form a union with its own 
people. Their people were the real power on whom they were to 
depend for their status It became trustee.>hip if they became servants 
of their own people. If they took that attitude, they needed no terms 
with the Congress or with any other organization. The immediate 
need was an understanding with their own people. 

He made bold to take up that attitude, though his might be a 
lonely voice. In his opinion, the Princes, as ser\'ants and trustees of 
their people, were worthy of their hire. It would then (but not 
before) be time to consider whether they and their people wanted a 
union among themselves Such a union would be of a wholly differ- 
ent type from what they had conceived. 

'The s[)eakei had a seiioiis suspicion that the prc'sent proposal 
was a Mcation of the* HritUh Rulc•r^, meaning the Political Agents. 
No blame need be imputed to them if they advised suc^h a union. 
7'hev vveie brought up in no bett<*r tiadition. They thought that 
when the British power was not in India, the Princes would fight 
amongst themselvc's 'That lear was w'hcjlly unjustihable. They 
honestly believed that belore they retiied, as they must within per- 
haps a lew months, owing to force of circumstances, they should 
enable the Piuuc's to consolidate their powTr by organizing thepi 
into a union. 

It was his belied that it India was not merelv to be independent 
ol British control, but was to enjoy real freedom, which their coun- 
try, b\ viitue of its ancient culture and tradition, was entitled to, it 
should grow from the bottom upwards, not be imposed from above. 
()thc‘iwise, it would be a question of change of masters only. Instead 
of the English, there might be the Allied Powers or whosoever could 
impo.se himself on them. He did not look forward to that time. He 
lookc*d forward to a time when India would come into her own 
because of hei intrinsic merit. To that consummation the Princes 
could make a most handsome contribution. 

If the Deccan Princes played their part and set a .solid example, 
they would follow. For that purpose, the speaker repeated, they did 
not need the suggested union. If, on the other hand, at the back of 
their minds they had the idea that they would give the so-called 
responsible Government to the people to the ear and break it to the 
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heart, then the proposed union would be a kind of military c ombi- 
nation, after the manner of the European Powers It would be used 
ai^ainst the people despite their protestations That Power would be 
useless against a hrst-class militais Power They would be the first 
to las down their aims i)efore a \enturesome aggressor The British 
had taken good caie not to give them training that might enable 
them to resist a Power like themselves by force of arms 

What applied to the States applied to the whole of India She 
would have to serve a long period of tutelage at the feet of the 
Western nations before she could become a first-class rnilitai) power 
A quartei of a (entuiy's effort that the Congress had spent in teach- 
ing the (ountrv non-Aiolence would in that event have been utterl) 
wasted That was not a prospect to which he could look forward 
with ecpianinntv 

He had suggested to the Ra]a Saheb of \undh that the Princes 
should, with necessarv changes, copy th»‘ constitution c»f Aundh, if 
they wanted to take then due share in building up of a free India 
That constitution was designed for the pc'ople He, the speaker 
would have likc'cl it to go much fiirthc‘1 in such matteis as the 
amount and control (»f the privy puise, etc But all that had to come 
naturally It could not be imposed The working of that constitution, 
he added, had made c orisiderable progr<‘ss though not all the pro- 
gress which the Ra]*i Saheb of Aundh, his Prime Minister or he, 
would have like d 

After Gandhi had finishc'd, a discussion followed and cpiestions 
wgre asked iiless we unite, not a single State would ha' e a sur- 
vival value’, remarked one of them and a>ked for Gandhi’s ojiinion 
cni^ihal point 

c^ANDHi. I am prepared to join issue on it though mine is 
perhaps a solitaiy voice Every village has a suivival value. 
Why should not youi villages and hence you, the Princes, if 
you ’will be part of the people.'^ Aundh, one of the smallest 
among you, has a greater survival value than many of you It 
depends upon you. So far as the people are concerned, they 
are one with the rest c^f India already 

In an article that I have written for the Harijan you will see 
my picture of Independence. In that picture, the unit is the 
village community. The superstructure of Independence is not 
to be built on the village unit so that the top weighs down on 
and crushes the foity crures of people who constitute the base. 
The power will vest in the unit itself, which will be economi- 
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cally and politically as autonomous as possible Today power 
IS perched on Mt Everest From there orders are issued and 
the people have to obey The almighty British Government 
comes to the people once or twice in the year when the patel 
and the talati come to collect revenue 

I have conceived round the village as the centre a series of 
ever-widening circles, not one on top of the othei, but all on 
the same plane, so that th<ic is none higher or lower than the 
other Maine has said that India was a eongenes ol village 
republics The towns were then 'subservient to the villages 
They were empona lor the surplus village products and beau- 
tiful manulactures I hat is the skeleton of m) picture to serve 
as a pattern lor Independent India I here are mans laults in 
the ancient village system l^nless they are eradicated, there 
will not cmly be no hope lor the untouchables in a free India 
but for India in the comity ol nations 

But we shall isk our ptoph to dr iw up th( ii own lonstitution ^ 
The plan ol union that w( have Hr iwn up is onl\ intended as a 
bliK -print lor thr ir < onsich ration explaiiud auotlu r 

A With the best intention in the world >011 will not be able 
to do that You are brought up in a diflere nl tradition I heie- 
fore, I sugge^st you should sec Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru about 
It, if you will reall) let the people judge He is the proper 
person to deal with this question as the President of the Stoics* 
Peoples Conicrente You should not be afraid to go to the 
States’ People’s Conference with vour suggestions Let the 
Conferiruc decide finalh I heir present policv is sound ^nd 
not hostile to \ou, considered as servants and trustee^s of your 
people 

We are anxious to serve our mother countiv But we are so 
small that we cannot seive unless we merge into a union 

A Not in m\ picture of Independent India A village unit 
as conceived bv me is as strong as the strongest My imaginary 
village consists of 1,000 souls Such a unit can give a good 
account of itself, if it is well organized on a basis of sell-suffi- 
cicncy Do not, therefore, think that unless you have a big 
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union you will not be able to give a good account of > ourself. 
If Princes are all of one mind and the interest of the people is 
first and themselves last, theirs will be more solid union than 
the one now proposed. 

q What would you sa\ if the Slates urgani/ed thein.selves on the 
basis of village republics first and then formed them into a union.' 

A. rhdt would be excellent, but then you will speak a dif- 
ferent language and pioceed to work in an altogether different 
w^ay 


0^. But thal may take a long time c^nd, unless it is done by people 
outside first, oui people will not take to n 

A. I have said tlxjt the States tan make the finest conlri- 
bution to the building of India’s future Independence, if they 
set the right example in their own teiritorii's 'rhc\ as individ- 
ual States being compact, homogenous units can well afford 
to make experiments in government As it is, the Primes have 
taken the lead only in copying the bad points of the British 
system. T\wy allow themselves to be led by the nose by their 
Ministers, who.se administrative talent consists onlv in extort- 
ing money from their dumb, helpless subjects. By their tradi- 
tion and training they are unfitted to do the job you have let 
them do. Therefore, my advice to you is: ‘Make Pandit Ja- 
waharlal Nehru your Ch f Minister, if you are in (‘arriest. Let 
him present you with an outline. He will naturally consult the 
people.’ 

Q. We want to organoe ourselves into a union so that our people 
mav have swaraj fust without waiting for the labours of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly to lie finished, which may take time. 

A. That is the wrong way of going about the thing. If you 
are solicitous cif the welfare of thi [X^oplc and want them to 
eome into their own, give them the fullest liberty straight 
away. By the time you have done that, the Constituent Assem- 
bly will have finished its work. ITe constitution which it will 
frame will not be for British India merely, hu* for the whole 
of India. Thai constitution will necessarily provide for a 
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Statfs’ union or unions, if it is desirable You should assist them 
instead of antinpatinc^ them bv foimmq; \our own union Begin with 
the individual and you will not then go wrong 

N t KFiKAR Are you opposed to the union because it is suspect 
in your eyes^ 

A I began with that But I do not oppose it on the ground 
of m\ suspicion I suspect not you A, B or C" but the cir- 
cumstances You do not know the danger and mischief you 
are running into Heme my advuce to >ou to hasten slowly 

Q If you stielch >our argument, would it not appl> equally to the 
district and taluq organi/ations in the provinces-* Why do not vou 
ask lor their dissolution-* 

A I am not asking you to dissolve anything that alrc'ady 
exists not that I am enamouicd ol the mathineiy of admin- 
istration set up in British India History tells us, it was devised 
mainly to facilitate revenue collection You will follow it only 
at \our cost M\ fioini just now is Do not do anything in the 
shape o! unions Leave that woik to be done bv the Clonslit- 
uent Assemblv As a Sanskrit poet says, anaramhho hi kmmam 
praihamam hiiddhilakshanam (not to rush into new enterprises is 
the first mark ol wisdom) 

Spe < c h at Me t ting of 1 )t c c an Pi me e- 
rhe Hindu, i \ug 
Harijan 4. Vug 
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§ I . The Principle of Swadeshi 

15-? THr MFANING OF Ml AM SHI 

V\c examirn'd ihr balance-sheet of the last year. We were 
unhajtpv at the thought that we had to follow an alien cal- 
endar in making onr calt illations. No cause for unhappiness 
would remain if swadesht were to leplate everything foreign. 
We tan easily attain happiness if we exeit ouiselves to that 
end during the year that has just commenced. Swadeshi carries 
a great and profound meaning. It does not mean merely the 
use of what is produced m one’s own country I’hat meaning 
is certainly there in swadeshi. But there is anotlier meaning 
implied m it which is far greater and much more important. 
Swadeshi means reliance on our own stitmgth. We should also 
know what we mean b> ‘rehance on our own strength’. ‘Our 
stiength’ means the strength of our body, our mind and our 
soul. From among these on which should we depend.-* 'Fhe 
answer is brief. I he soul is supreme, and therefore .soul-force 
is the foundation on which man must build. Pas.sive resistance 
or satyagraha is a mode of fighting which depends on such 
force. 7’hat, then, is the only real key to success for the 
Indians. 

During this year a good deal will depend on the Transvaal 
and Natal. 'Fhe Transvaal fight is continuing. In Natal, the 
issue of licences will come up. If the Indians in the Transvaal 
give up their fight, that will have an immediate adverse effect 
in Natal, because the course of events in Natal during the 
coming year will largely be determined by this movement. 
Nothing will be gained by submitting petitions to the Natal 
Government. How, then, may anything be gained? I'he 
Transvaal provides the answer to this. That is to say, the 
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answer to the question as to what this year has in store for us 
will be provided by whether or not the Indians in the Trans- 
vaal fight to the last. 

It may be hoped that a community from among which 
2,000 men have been to gaol will never accept defeat, though 
there may be some traitors in it. Looking at the matter in this 
light, every Indian will find that what the new vear will bring 
lies entirely in his own hands. 

‘New Year (G ) 

Indian Opinion^ - Jan. i<)oq 


153. sn iDRSIff AS A RUI h OF I IFE 

February 14, 1916 

It was not without mu( h diflidence that 1 undertook to .speak 
to you at all. And 1 was hard put to it in the sclet tion of my 
subject. I have chosen a very delicate and difficult subject. It 
is delicate because ol the pcTuliar views I hold upon swadesh^ 
and it is diflicult becau.se I have not that command of lan- 
guage which IS necessary for giving adequate expression to my 
thoughts. I know that I may reh upon youi indulgence for 
the many .shortcomings you will no doubt find in my address, 
the more so when I tell you that there is nothing in what I 
am about to sas that 1 am not either alreadv practising or am 
not preparing to prac tise to the best of rny ability . It encour- 
ages me to observe that last month you devoted a week to 
prayer m the place of an address, I have earnestly prayed that 
what I am about to sa\ may bear fruit and I know lhat you 
will bless my words with a similar prayer. 

After much thinking, I have arrived at a (iefinitu^n of swa- 
deshi that perhaps best illustrates my meaning. Swadeshi is that 
spirit in us which restricts us to the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more rcmcae. 
Thus, as for religion, in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the definition, I must restrict myself to my ancestral religion. 
That is the u.se of my immediate religious surroundings. If I 
find it defective, I should serve it by purging it of its defects. 
In the domain of politics, I should make use of the indigenous 
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institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects. In that of economics, I should use only things that are 
produced by my immediate neighbours and serve those in- 
dustries by making them efficient and complete where they 
might be found wanting. It is suggested that such swadeshi, if 
reduced to practice, will lead to the millennium. And as we 
do not abandon our pursuit after the millennium because we 
do not expect quite to reach it within our time, so may we 
not abandon swadeshi even though it may not be fully attained 
for generations to come. 

Let us briefly examine thr<T branc hes of swadi shi as sketched 
above. Hinduism has become a conservative religion and 
therefore a mighty force because of the swadesfn spirit under- 
lying it. It is the most tolerant bee a use it is non-proselytising, 
and It IS as capable of expansion today as it has been found to 
be in the past. It has succeeded not in driving, as I think it 
has been erroneously held, but in absorbing Buddhism. By 
reason of the swadeshi spirit, a Hindu refuses to thange his 
religion not necessarily beeause he eonsiders it to be the b(\st, 
but because he knows that he ran complement it by introd- 
ucing reforms. And what I have said about Hinduism is, I 
suppose, true of the other great faiths of the world, finly it is 
helcl that it is spetially so in the case of Hinduism. But here 
comes the point I am labouring to reach. If there i any 
substance in what I have said, will not the great missionary 
bodio of India, to whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude 
for what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
serve the spirit of Christianity better, by dropping the goal of 
proselytising but continuing their philanthrc^pic work.'^ 1 hope 
you will not con.sider this to be an impertinence on my part. 
I make the suggestion in all sincerity and with due humility. 
Moreover, I have some ( laim upon your attention I have 
endeavoured to study the Bible. I consider it as part of my 
scriptures. The spirit of the Sermon on tht Mount competes 
almost on equal terms with the Bhagavad Gita for the domi- 
nation of my heart. 

I yield to no Christian in the strength of devotion with 
which I sing ‘Lead, kindly Light’ and several other inspired 
hymns of a similar nature. I have come under the influence of 
noted Christian missionaries belonging to different denomi- 
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nations. And I enjoy to this day the privilege of friendship 
with some of them. You will perhaps therefore allow that I 
have offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great lean- 
ings towards Christianity. May it not be that the ‘Go Ye unto 
All the World’ message has been somewhat narrowly inter- 
preted and the spirit of it missed? It will not be denied, I 
speak from experience, that many of the conversions are only 
so called. In some cases, the appeal has gone not to the heart 
but to the stomach. And in every c.ise, a conversion leaves a 
sore behind it which, I venture to think, is avoidable. (Quoting 
again from experience, a new birth, a change of heart, is 
perfectly possible in every one of the great faiths. I know I am 
now treading upon thin ice. But I do not apologise, in closing 
this part of my subject, for saying that the frightful outrage 
that is just going on in Europe, perhaps, shows that the 
message of Jesus ofNa/areth, the Son ol Peace, has been little 
understood m Europe, and that light upon it may have to be 
thrown from the East. 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which it is 
yours to give in a special sense. But I make bold to seek it 
even in political matters, 1 do not believe that religion has 
nothing to do with politics Fhc latter divorced from religion 
is like a corp.se only fit to be buried. As a matter of fact, in 
your own silent manner, you influence politics not a little. And 
I feel that if the attempt to separate politics from religion had 
not been made, as it is (‘ven now made, they would not have 
degenerated, as they often appear to do. No one considers that 
the politic al life of the country is in a happv state Foll(3wing 
out the Mvadeshi spirit, I observe the indigenous institutions 
and the village panchayats hold me. India is reall> a republi- 
can country, and it is becau.se it is that that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and potentates, 
whether they were Indian-born or foreigners, havT hardly 
touched the vast masses except for collecting revenue. The 
latter in their turn seem to have rendered tinted Caesar what 
was Caesar’s and for the rest have done much as they have 
liked. The vast organization of caste answered not only the 
religious wants of the community, but it answered too its 
political needs. The villagers managed their internal affairs 
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through the caste system, and through it they dealt with 
any oppression from the ruling power or powers. It is not 
possible to deny of a nation that was capable of producing 
the caste system its wonderful power of organization. One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar last 
year to know how skilful that organization must have been, 
which without any seeming effort, was able effectively to cater 
for more than a million pilgrims. Yet is it the fashion to 
say that we lack organizing abilitv. 'I his is true, I fear, to a 
certain extent, of those who have been nurtured in the new 
traditions. 

We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an 
almost fatal departure from the simdeshi spirit. We the edu- 
cated classes have received our education through a foreign 
tongue. We have therefore not reacted upon the masses We 
want to repre.sent the masses, but wt fail. Fhey recognize us 
not much more than they recognize the Knglish officers. Their 
hearts are an open book to neither. Their aspirations are not 
ours Hence then' is a break And you witness not in reality 
failure to organize, but want of correspondence between the 
representatives and the represented. If during the last fifty 
years we had been educated through the vernaculars, our 
elders and our servants and our neighbours would have par- 
taken of our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or .t Ray 
would have been household treasure as are the Ramayan and 
the Aiahahharat. As it is, so far as the masses are concerned, 
those great disc(weries might as well have been made by for- 
eigners. Had instruction in all the branches of learning been 
given through the vernaculars, I make bold to say that they 
w^oiild have been enriched wondertully. The quc'sticm of vil- 
lage sanitation, etc., would have been solved long ago. I'he 
village panchayats w^ould bc‘ now a living force in a special 
way, and India would almost be enjoying self-government 
suited to its requirements and would have been spared the 
humiliating spectacle of organized assassination on its sacred 
soil. It is not too late to mend. And you can help if you will, 
as no other body or bodies can. 

And now for the last division of swadeshi. Much of the deep 
poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous departure from 
swadeshi in the economic and industrial life. If not an article 
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of commerce had been brought from outside India, she would 
be today a land flowing with milk and honey. But that was 
not to be. We were greedy and so was England. The connec- 
tion between England and India was based clearly upon an 
error. But she (England) does not remain in India in error. It 
is her declared policy that India is to be held in trust for her 
people. If this be true, Lancashire must stand aside. And if 
the swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can stand 
aside without hurt, though it may sustain a shock for the time 
being. I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement under- 
taken by way of revenge. I conceive it as a religious principle 
to be followed by all. I am no economist, but I have read 
some treatises which show that England could easily become 
a self-sustained country growing all the produce she needs. 
This may be an utterly ridiculous propostition, and perhaps 
the best proof that it cannot be true is that England is one of 
the largest importers in the world. But India cannot live for 
Lancashire or any other country before she is able to live for 
herself And she can live for herself only if she produces and 
is helped to produce everything for her requirements within 
her own borders. She need not be, she ought not to%e, drawn 
into the vortex of mad and ruinous competition which breeds 
fratricide, jealousy and many other evils. But who is to stop 
her great millionaires from entering into the world competi- 
tion.*^ (lertainly, not legislation. Force of public opinion, pro- 
per education, however, can do a great deal in the desired 
dire( tion. 

The handloom industry is in a dying condition. I took 
special care during my wanderings last year to see as many 
weavers as possible, and niy heart ached to find how they had 
lost, how families had retired from this once-flourishing and 
honourable occupation. If we follow the swadeshi doctrine, it 
would be your duty and mine to find out neighbours who can 
supply our wants and to teach them to supply them where 
they do not know how to, assuming that there are neighbours 
who are in want of healthy occupation. Then every village of 
India will almost be a self-supporting and self-contained unit 
exchanging only such necessary commodities with other vil- 
lages where they arc not locally producible. This may all 
sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country of nonsense. It is 
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nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when a kindly 
Mahomedan is ready to offer pure water to drink. And yet 
thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than drink 
w^ater from a Mahomedan household. These nonsensical men 
can also, once they are convinced that their religion demands 
that they should wear garments manufactured in India only 
and eat food only grown in India, decline to wear any other 
clothing or eat any other food. Lord Curzon set the fashion 
for t^a-drinking. And that pernicious drug now bids fair to 
overwhelm the nation. It has already undermined the diges- 
tive apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and constitutes an additional tax iipon their slender purses. 
Lord Hardinge can set the fashion for swadeshi and almost the 
whole of India will foreswear foieign goods. 

'Fhere is a verse in die Bhagavad (iifa, which, freely rendered, 
means masses follow the classes. It is easy to undo the evil if 
the thinking portion of the community were to take the swa- 
deshi vow c'ven though it may for a time cause considerable 
inc'onvenience. I hate interference in any department of life 
At best, it is the lesser evil. But I would tolerate, w'elcomc, 
indeed plead for, stiff protective duty upon foreign goods. 
Natal, a British colony, protectc'd its sugar by taxing the sugar 
that came from another British colony, Mauritius. England 
has sinned against India by forcing free trade upon f.er. It 
may have been food for her, but it has been poison for this 
country. 

It has cffteii been urged that India cannot adopt swadeshi in 
the economic life at any rate. Those who advance this objec- 
tion do not look upon swadeshi as a rule of life. With them, it 
is a mere patriotic effort not to be made if it involved any 
self-denial. Swadeshi^ as defined here, is a religious discipline to 
be undergone in utter disregard eff the physical discomfort it 
may cause to individuals. Under its spell, the deprivation of 
a pin or a needle, because these are not manufactured in 
India, need cause nc^ terror. A swadesitt will learn to do without 
hundreds of things which today he considers necessary. More- 
over, those who dismiss swadeshi from their minds by arguifig 
the impossible forget that swadeshi^ after all, is a goal to be 
reached by steady effort. And we would be making for the 
goal even if we confined swadeshi to a given set of articles, 
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allowing ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things 
as might not be procurable in the country. 

There now remains for me to consider one more objection 
that has been raised against swadeshi. The objectors consider 
it to be a most selfish doctrine without any warrant in the 
civilized code of morality. With them, to practise swadeshi is 
to revert to barbarism. I cannot enter into a detailed analysis 
of the proposition. But I would urge that swadeshi is the only 
doctrine consistent with the law of humility and love. It is 
arrogance to think of launching out to serve the whole of 
India when I am hardly able to serve even my own family. It 
were better to concentrate my effort upon the family and 
consider that through them I was serving the whole nation 
and, if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility and 
it is love. The motive will determine the quality of the act. I 
may serve my family regardless of the sufferings I may cause 
to others, as, for instance, I may accept an employment which 
enables me to extort money from people. I enrich myself there- 
by and then satisfy many unlawful demands of the family. 
Here I am neither serving the family nor the State.^Or I may 
recognize that Clod has given me hands and feet only to work 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may be 
dependent upon me. I would then at once simplify my life 
and that of those whomi l can directly reach. In this instance, 
1 would have served the family without causing injury to 
anyone else. 

Supposing that everyone followed this mode of life, we 
would have at once an ideal State. All will not reach that 
state at the same time. But those of us who, realizing its truth, 
enforce it in practice will clearly anticipate and accelerate the 
coming of that happy day. Under this plan of life, in seeming 
to serve India to the exclusion of every other country, I do 
not harm any other country. My patriotism is both exclusive 
and inclusive. It is exclusive in the sense that in all humility 
I confine my attention to the land of my birth, but it is 
inclusive in the sense that my service is not of a competitive 
or antagonistic nature. Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas^ is not 
merely a legal maxim, but it is a grand doctrine of life. It is 
the key to a proper practice of ahimsa or love. It is for you, 
the custodians of a great faith, to set the fashion and show by 
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your preachini;, sanctified by practice, that patriotism based 
on hatred ‘killeth' and that patriotism based on love ‘giveth 
life’. 

Speech on Swadeshi at Missitjnary ('lonferenre, Madras 
The Uindii^ 28 Feb. 1916 
ioinig India, 21 June 1919 


' Chi'* Laiin maxim itkmiis ‘l\f viuii pn>p(‘it\ 111 such a \\a\ as not to 

damage^ lliai of()ih»*rs ’ 


154. sh 1 />AS///AS AN AOIIVL FORCK 

March 20, 1916 

1 propose to reproduce only as much ol it as in my opinion is 
worth placing on record with additions where they may he 
louiicl necessary. The speech, it may be observed, was de- 
lis ered in Hindi, After thanking Mahatmaji Munshi Ram for 
his great kindness to my boys to whom he gave shelter on two 
occasions and acted as father to them and after stating that 
the time for action had arrivt'd rather than for speeihes, I 
proceeded: 

I owe a debt of gratitude to the Arva Samaj. 1 h.ive often 
derived inspiration from its activity. I have noticed among the 
members of the* Samaj much self-sacrilie e. During my travels 
in India, I came across matiy Arya Sarnajists who weie doing 
excellent work for the country. I am therefoie grateful to 
Mahatmaji that 1 am enablt^d to be in your midst. At the 
same time, it is but fair to state that I am frankly a Sanatariist. 
For me Hinduism is all sulhcing. hvery variety of belief finds 
protection under its ample fold. And though the Ary a Samaj- 
ists and the Sikhs and the Brahmo Sarnajists may choose to 
be classed differently from the Hindus, I have no doubt that 
at no distant future they will be all merged in Hinduism and 
find in it their fulness. Hinduism, like every other human 
institution, has its drawbacks and its defects. Here is ample 
scope for any worker to strive for reform, but there is little 
cause for secession. 

Throughout my travels, I have been asked about the im- 
mediate need for India. And, perhaps, I would not do better 
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than repeal this afternoon the answer I have given elsewhere. 
In general terms, a proper religious spirit is the greatest and 
most immediate need. But I know^ that this is too general an 
answer to satisfy anybody. And it is an answer true for all 
time. What, therefore, I desire to say is, that owing to the 
religious spirit being dormant in us, wc are living in a state of 
perpetual fear. We fear the temporal as well as the spiritual 
authority. We dare not speak out our minds before our priests 
and our pandits. We stand in awe of the temporal power. I 
am sure that in so doing we do a disservice to them and us. 
Neither the spiritual teachers nor our political governors could 
possibly desire that we should hide the truth from them. Lord 
Willingdon, speaking to a Bombay audience, has been saying 
recently that he had observc'd that we hesitated to say ‘No’ 
when we really meant it and advised his audience to cultivate 
a fearless spirit. Of course, fearlessnc^ss should never mean 
want of due respet t or regard for the feelings of others. 

In m\ humble opinion, h^arlessness is the first thing indis- 
pensable belort' we could achic've anything permanent and 
real This cjuality is unattainable without religious conscious- 
ness. Let us fear (iod and we shall cease to ft‘ar man. If wc 
grasp the fact that there is a divinitv within us which witnesses 
everything w<' think or do and which protects us and guides 
us along the true path, it is clear that we shall cease to have 
any other feai on the face of the earth, save the fear of God. 
Loyalty to the (Governor of governors supersedes all other 
lo\alty and gives an intelligent basis to the latter. 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this spirit of fear- 
lessnc'ss, we shall see that there is no salvation foi us without 
true %jvadeshi, not the swadeshi which can be conveniently put 
off'. Swadeshi for me has a dc'eper meaning. 1 would like us to 
apply it in our religious, political and economic life It is not, 
therefore, merely confined to wearing on occasion swadeshi 
cloth. That we have to do for all time, not cjut of a spirit of 
jealousy or revenge, but because it is a duty we owe to our 
dear c'ountry. We commit a breach of the swadeshi spirit cer- 
tainly if we wear foreign-made cloth, but we do so also if we 
adopt the foreign cut. Surely, the style of our dress has some 
correspondence with our environment. In elegance and taste- 
fulness, it is immeasurably superior to the trousers and the 
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jacket. An Indian, wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas 
with a waist-coat on it without a necktie and its flaps hanging 
loose behind, is not a very graceful spectacle. Swadeshi in reli- 
gion teaches one to measure the glorious past and re-enact it 
in the present generation. 

The pandemonium that is going on in Europe shows that 
modern civilization represents forces of evil and darkness, 
whereas the ancient, i.e., Indian, civilization represents in its 
essence the divine force Modern civilization is chiefly mater- 
ialistic, as ours is ( hiefly spiritual. Modern civilization occu- 
pies itself in the investigation of the laws of matter, and em- 
plo>s human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means of 
production and weapons of destruction; ours is chiefly occu- 
pied in exploring spiritual laws. Our sha^t 1 a\ lay down une- 
quivocally that a proper observamc of truth, chastity, scru- 
pulous regard lor all lile, abstention from coveting others' 
possessions and refusal to hoard anything but what is neces- 
sary for our dail> wants is indispensable for a tight lile; that 
without it a knowledge of the divine element is an impossibil- 
ity Our civilization tells us with daring certainty that a proper 
and perfect (ultivation of the quality of ahimsa which, in its 
active form means purest love and pit), brings the whole 
world to our feet The author of tins discovery gives a wealth 
of illustration which carries conviction with it. 

Examine its result in the political life. There is no gift so 
valued by oui shush as as the gift of life. Cainsider what our 
relations w'ould be with our rulers if we gave absolute security 
of life to them. If they cemid but feel that, no matter what we 
might feel about their acts, we cjuld hold their bodies as 
sacred as our own, there would immc^dialely sprin*» up an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, and there would be such frankness 
on either side as to pave the way for an honourable and just 
solution of many problems that worry us today. It should be 
remembered that in practising ahimsa, th^’C need not be any 
reciprocation, though, as a matter cif fact, in its final stages, it 
commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, and I am one 
of them that through our civilization we have a message to 
deliver to the world. I render my loyalty to the British 
Government quite selfishly. 1 would like to use the British race 
for transmitting this mighty message of ahimsa to the whole 
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world. But that can only be done when we have conquered 
our so-called conquerors, and you, my Arya Sama) friends, 
are perhaps specially elected for this mission You claim to 
examine our scriptures critically, you take nothing tor granted 
and you claim not to fear to reduce your belief to practice I 
do not think that there is any room for trifling with or limiting 
the doctrine of ahtmsa You dare, then, to reduce it to practice 
regardless of immediate consequences which would certainly 
test the strength of your convictions You would not only 
produce saKation for India, but you would render the noblest 
service that a man (an render to humanity a service, more- 
over, whuh you would rightly assert the great sivami^ was 
born for 

Phis swadeshi is to be considered as a very active force to be 
ceaselessly employed with an ever-increasing vigilance, search- 
ing self-examination It is not meant for the lazy, but it is 
essentially meant for them who would gladly lay down their 
lives foi the sake of tiuth It is possible to dilate upon several 
other ph.iscs of suadeshi, but I think I have said enough to 
enable von to understand what I mean I onlv hope^that you, 
who lepiescnt a school of reformers in India, will not icject 
what I have said without thorough examination \nd, if my 
word has commended itself to vou, your past record entitles 
me to expect you to enforce in your own lives the things of 
cteimi> about which I have ventured to speak to you this 
afteinoon and cover the whole of India with voui activitv 

In concluding m> icport of the above speech, I would like 
to state what I did not in speaking to that great audience and 
it is this 1 have now twice visited the Gurukul In spite of 
some vital diflerence with mv biethren of the Arya Samaj, I 
have a sneaking regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best 
result of the activity of the Aiya Sama) is to be seen in the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukul Though it 
depends for its vitalu) entirely upon the inspiring presence of 
Mahatma)! Munshi Ram, it is truly a national and self- 
governing and self-governed institution It is totally indepen- 
dent of Government aid or patronage Its war chest is filled 
not out of monies received from the privileged few, but from 
the poor many who make it a point of honour from year to 
year to make a pilgrimage to Kangri and willingly give their 
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mite for maintaining this National College. Here at every 
anniversary a huge crowd gathers and the manner in which 
it is handled, housed and fed evinces no mean power of or- 
ganization. But the most wonderful thing about it all is that 
the crowd consisting of abotit ten thousand men. women and 
children is managed without the assistance of a single police- 
man and without any fuss or semblance of force, the only force 
that subsists between the crowd and the managers of the in- 
stitution is that of love and mutual esteem. 

Fourteen years arc nothing in the life of a big institution 
like this. What the collegiates who have been just turned out 
during the last two or three years will be able to show, remains 
to l^e seen. 'I'he public will not and cannot judge men or 
institutions except through the results that they show. It 
makes no allowance for failures, it is a most exacting judge. 
The final appeal of the (lurukul as of all popular institutions 
must be to this judge, (jreat responsibility therefore rest.s upon 
the shoulders of the students who have be«“n discharged from 
the college and who have entered upon the thorny path of 
life. Let them beware. Meanwhile, tho.se who are well-wishers 
of this great experiment may derive sati.sfaction from the fact 
that we have it as an indisput.ible rule ol file, that as the tree 
is, so will the fruit be. I'he tree looks losely enough. He who 
waters it is a noble soul. Why worry about what the fruit is 
likely to be.’ 

A.' a lover of the (Jurukul, 1 may be permitted to offer one 
or two suggestions to the Joiiimittee and the parents. I’he 
Gurukul boys need a thorough industrial training if they are 
to bc'come self-reliant and self-supporting. It .seems to me that 
in our country in which 85 per .ent of the population is 
agricultural and perhaps 10 per cent occupied in supplying 
the wants of the peasantry, it must be part of the training of 
every youth that he has a fair practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture and hand-wea'fing. He will lo.se nothing if he knows a 
proper u.se of tools, can saw a piece of board straight and 
build a wall that will not come down through a faulty han- 
dling of the plumber’s line. A boy who is thus equipped will 
never feel helpless in battling with the world and never be in 
want of employment. 

A knowledge of the laws of hygiene and sanitation as well 
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as the art of rearing children should also form a necessary part 
of the training of the Gurukul lads. The sanitary arrangements 
at the fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told its 
own tale. These irrepressible sanitary inspectors incessantly 
warned us that in point of sanitation all was not well with us. 
They plainly suggested that the remains of our food and ex- 
creta needed to be properly buried. It seemed to me to be 
such a pity that a golden opportunity was being missed of 
giving to the annual visitors practical lessons on sanitation. 
But the work must begin with the bo>s. Then the management 
would have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least, let the parents and the 
Committee not spoil their lads by making them ape Eurejpean 
dress or modern luxuries. These will hinder them in their 
afterlife and are antagonistic to biahmacharya They have 
enough to fight against in the evil inclinations common to us 
all. Let us not make their fight more difficult hy adding to 
their temptations 

Spee< h at (luiukul Anruversaiv 
SWMCt (4th ecln K pp 

I na>an.)ii(i S.ii«is\ati 


If)) IHF SM l/>/S/// PI FDGF 

[8 April 1919] 

Although the desire for swadeshi animating a large number of 
people at the present moment is worthy of all praise, it seems 
to me that they have not full> realised the difficulty in the 
way of its observance Vows are always taken only in respect 
of matters otherwise ditricuh of accomplishment. When after 
a series of efforts we fail in doing certain things, by taking a 
vow to do them we draw a cordon round ourselves, from 
which we may never be free and thus we avoid failures. Any- 
thing less than such inflexible determination cannot be called 
a vow It IS not a pledge or vow when we say we shall so far 
as possible do certain acts. If by saying that we shall so far as 
we can only use swadeshi articles, we can be deemed to have 
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taken the swadeshi vow, then from the Viceroy down to the 
labouring man very few people would be found who could 
not be considered to have taken the pledge, but we want to 
go outside this circle and aim at a much higher goal. And 
there is as much difference between the act contemplated by 
us and the acts above described as there is between a right 
angle and all other angles. And if wc decide to take the swa~ 
deski vow in this spirit, it is clear that it is well nigh impossible 
to take an all-comprehensive vow. 

After having given deep consideration to the matter for a 
number of years, it is sufficiently demonstrated to me that we 
c an take the full \wade\hi vow’ only in respect of cjur clothing, 
whethc'r made of cotton, silk or wool. Even in observing this 
vow, we shall have to lace many difficulties in the initial stages 
and that is only proper. By patronizing foreign cloth we have 
committed a deep sm. Wo have condonc^d an occupation 
which in point of imp(»rtance is seconcf onl) to agriculture, 
and we are laec to face with a total disruption of‘a calling to 
which Kabir was born and which he adorned, One meaning 
of the swadeshi vow' suggestc‘d by me is that in taking it wc 
desire to do penance for our sins, that we desire to resuscitate 
the almost lost art of' hand-weaving, and that wt are deter- 
mined to save our Hindustan crores of rupee's which go out of 
It annually m exchange lor the cloth we receive. Such high 
results cannot be attained without difficulties; there must be 
obstacles in the way, riiim^s easily obtained are practically of 
no value, but however diHuult of c^bservance that pledge may 
be, some day or other there is no escape from it if we want 
our couniry to rise to its full hcdghi And we .shall then accom- 
plish the vow when w'c shall dc'eiii it a religious dut^' to use 
only that cloth which is entirely produced in the country and 
refrain frcjm using any either. 

Friends tell me that at the present moment we have not 
enough swadeshi cloth to supply our wants and that the exist- 
ing mills are too few for the purpose This appears to me to 
be a hasty generalization. We can hardly expect such good 
fortune as to have thirty crores of covenanters for swadeshi. A 
hardened optimist dare not expect more than a few lakhs and 
I anticipate no difficulty in providing them with swadeshi cloth, 
but where there is a question of religion there is no room for 
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thoughts of difficulties. The general climate of India is such 
that we require very little clothing. It is an exaggeration to 
say that three-fourths of the middle class population use much 
unnecessary clothing. Moreover, when many men take the 
vow, there would be set up many spinning-wheels and hand- 
looms. India can produce innumerable weavers. They are 
merely awaiting encouragement. Mainly two things are need- 
ful, viz., self-denial and honesty. It is self-evident that the 
covenanter must possess these two qualities, but in order to 
enable people to ol)serve such a great vow comparatively 
easily, our merchants also will need to be blessed with these 
qualities. An honest and self-denying merchant will spin his 
yarn only from Indian cotton and confine weaving only to 
such cotton. He will only use those dyes which are made in 
India. When a man desires to do a thing he cultivates the 
necessaiy ability to remove difficulties in his path. 

It is not enough that we manage if necessary with as little 
clothing as possible, but lor a full observance it is further 
necessary to destroy all foreign clothing in C3ur possession. If 
we are satisfu'^d that we ern‘d in making use of foreign cloth, 
that we have done an immense injury to India, that we have 
all but destroyed the race of weavers, cloth stained with such 
sin IS only fit to be destroyed In this connc*ction, it is necessary 
to understand the distinction between swadeshi and boycott. 
Swadeshi is a religious conception It is the natural duty im- 
posed upon every man. fhe well-being of people depends 
upon it and the swadeshi vow cannot be taken in a punitive or 
revengelul spirit. l"he swadeshi vow is not derived from any 
extraneous happening, whc’reas boycott is a purely worldly 
and political weapon. It is rooted in ill wnll and a desire for 
punishment, and I can see nothing but harm in the end for a 
nation that resorts to boycott. One who wishes to be a satya- 
grahi lor ever cannot participate in any boycott movement 
and a perpetual satyagraka is impossible without swadeshi. This 
is the meaning I have understood to be given to boycott. It 
has been suggested that we should boycott British goods till 
the Rowlatt legislation is withdrawn and that the boycott 
should terminate with the removal of that legislation. In such 
a scheme of boycott, it is open to us to take Japanese or other 
foreign goods even though they may be rotten. If I must use 
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foreign goods, having political relations with England, I would 
only take English goods and consider such conduct to be pro- 
per. 

In proclaiming a boycott of British goods, we expose our- 
selves to the charge of desiring to punish the English but we 
have no quarrel with them; our quarrel is with the governors. 
And, according to the law of ^atyagraha^ we may not harbour 
any ill will even against the rulers, and as we may harbour no 
ill will, I cannot see the proprietv of n^sorting to boycott. 

For a complete observance of the restricted swadeshi vow 
suggested abov'c, I would advdse the following text: ‘With God 
as my witness, I solemnly declare that from today I shall 
confine m^sell, lor mv personal requirements, to the use of 
cloth, manufactured in India from Indian cotton, silk and 
wool, and I shall alt(>gethei abstain from using foreign cloth, 
and I shall destroy all foreign cloth in m> possession.' 

I hope that many men and women will be ready to take 
this vow, and the public taking of the pledge will be desirable 
only if manv men and women are ready for it. Even a few 
men and women may publidy take the pledge, but in order 
to make swadeshi a national niov'cment, it is nei f*ssary that 
manv should join it. Those who approve of the proposed 
movement should, in my opinion, lose no time in taking effec- 
tive steps to begin it. It is necessary to interview merchants. 
At the same time, there need be no undue haste. The loun- 
datiun of suadeshi should be well and truly laid. I’his is the 
right time lor it as I have lound that when a purilying move- 
ment like satya^raha is going on allied activities have an easy 
chance of success. 

‘1 he Swadeshi Vow F 

The Bombay Chromdu 17 Apr 1919 

New India^ 19 \pr 1Q19 
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156. SWADkSH! Mil) MASS AWAKENING 

[8 April 1919] 

The following is the text of the swadeshi vow: 

With God as in> witness, I solemnly declare that from today I shall 
confine myself, for my personal requirements, to the use of cloth 
manufactured in India fre^m Indian cotton, silk or wool and I shall 
altogether abstain from using foreign cloth, and I shall destroy all 
foreign cloth in my possession. 

For a proper observance of* the pledge, it is really necessary 
to use c^nly hand-woven cloth made out c:)f hand-spun yarn. 
Imported yarn, even though spun out of Indian cotton and 
woven in India, is not swadeshi cloth. We shall reach perfection 
only when c^ur cc^tton is spun in India on indigenous 
spinning-wheels and yarn so spun is woven on similarly made 
handloorns. But rc‘quireinents of the loregoing pledge are met, 
if w(‘ all only use cloth woven by means ol imported machin- 
ery from varn spun from Indian cotton b\ means^ f»f similar 
machinery . 

I may add that covenanters to the restricted swadeshi rc^- 
ferred to here wdll not rest satisfied with swadeshi clothing 
only. They will extend the vow to all other things as far as 
possible 

I am told that theio are in India Knglish-owned mills which 
do not admit Indian share-holders. If this information be true, 
I w^ould consider cloth manufactured in such mills to be for- 
eign cloth. Moreover, such cloth bears the taint of ill will. 
Howevc'r well made such cloth may' be, it should be avoided. 
The majority do ncit give thought to such matters. All cannot 
be expected to consider whether their actions promote or re- 
tard the welfare of their country, but it behoves those, who 
are learned, those who are thoughtful, whose intellects are 
trained or who are desirous of serving their country, to lest 
every action of theirs, whether public or private, in the man- 
ner aforesaid, and when ideals which appear to be of national 
importance and which have been tested by practical experi- 
ence should be placed before the people as has been said in 
the Divine Song, ‘the multitude will copy the actions of the 
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enlightened’. Even thoughtful men and women have not hith- 
erto generally carried on the above-mentioned self-examina- 
tion. The nation has therefore suffered by reason of this neg- 
lect. In my opinion, such self-examination is only possible 
where there is religious perception. 

Thou.sands of men believe that by using cloth woven in 
Indian mills, they comply with the requirements of the swa- 
deshi vow. The fact is that most fine cloth is made of foreign 
cotton spun outside. Therefore the only satisfaction to be de- 
rived from the use of such cloth is that it is woven in India. 
Even on handlooms for very fine cloth only foreign yarn is 
used. I'he use of such cloth does not amount to an observance 

Swadeshi, To say so is simple self-deception. Satyagraha^ i.e., 
insistence on truth, is nece.s.sary even in swadeshi. When men 
will ^ay, 'we shall confine ourselves to pure swadeshi cloth, even 
though we may have to remain satisfied with a mere loin 
cloth', and when women will resolutely say, 'we shall observe 
pure swadeshi even though wc may have to restrict ourselves 
to clothing just enough to satisfy the sense of modesty’, then 
shall we be suc cessful in the observance of the great swadeshi 
vow. If a few' thousand men and women were to take the 
swadeshi vow in this spirit, others w^ill try to imitate them so 
far as po.ssible. They wnll then begin to ('xamine their ward- 
robes in the light swadeshi, d’ho.se who are not attached to 
pleasures and personal adornment, I venture to say, can give 
a great impetus to swadeshi. 

Generally speaking, there are very few villages in India 
w^ithout weavers. Eioni time immemorial, we have had village 
farmers and village weavers, as wc have village carpenters, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, etc., but our farmers have become 
poverty-stricken and our weavers have patronage only from 
the poor classes. By supplying them with Indian cloth spun in 
India, we can obtain the cloth we may need. For the time 
being it may be coarse, but by constant crideavours, we can 
get our weavers to weave out of line yarn and so doing we 
shall rai.se our weavers to a better status, and if we would go 
a step still further, we can easily cross the sea of difficulties 
lying in our path. We can easily teach our women and our 
children to spin and weave cotton, and what can be purer 
than cloth woven in our own home? I tell it from my experi- 
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ence that acting in this way we shall be saved from many a 
hardship, we shall be ridding ourselves of many an unneces- 
sary need, and our life will be one song of joy and beauty. I 
always hear divine voices telling me in my ears that such life 
was a matter of fact once in India, but even if such an India 
be the idle dream of the poet, it does not matter. Is it not 
necessary to create such an India now, does not our puruskartha 
lie therein? 

I have been travelling throughout India. I cannot bear the 
heart-rending cry of the poor. The young and old tell me, ‘We 
cannot get cheap cloth, we have not the means wherewith to 
purchase dear cloth. Everything is dear provisions, cloth and 
all. What are we to do?’ And they heave a sigh of despair. It 
is my duty to give these men a satisfactory reply. It is the duty 
of every servant of the country, but I am unable to give a 
satisfactory reply. It should be intolerable for all thinking 
Indians that our raw materials should be exported to Europe 
and that we have to pay heavy prices therefor. The first and 
the last remedy for this is swadeshi. We are not bound to sell 
our cotton to anybody and when Hindustan ringiK with the 
echoes of swadeshi, no producer of cotton will sell it for its 
being manufactured in foreign countries. When swadeshi per-, 
vades the country, everyone will be set a-thinking why cotton 
should not be refined and spun and woven in the place where 
it is produced, and when the swadeshi mantra resounds in every 
ear, millions of men will have in their hands the key to the 
economic salvation of India. Training for this does not require 
hundreds of years. When the religious sense is awakened, 
people’s thoughts undergo a revolution in a single moment. 
Only selfless sacrifice is the sine qua non. 

The spirit of sacrifice pervades the Indian atmosphere at 
the present moment. If we fail to preach swadeshi at this 
supreme moment, we shall have to wring our hands in despair. 
I beseech every Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian 
and Jew, who believes that he belongs to this country, to lake 
the swadeshi vow and to ask others also to do likewise. It is 
my humble belief that if we cannot do even this little for 
our country, we are born in it in vain. Those who think deep 
will see that such swadeshi contains pure economics. I hope 
that every man and woman will give serious thought to my 
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humble suggestion. Imitation of English economics will spcli 
our ruin. 

‘The Swadeshi Vow 1 1 ’ 

7 he Bombay dhronu /f, 1 8 Af »i i q 1 1) 

.\ew India, 22 Apr. iqiq 


I 37 Sll llif S/// AND I)H IRUA 


June 28, 1919 

rhe ide*i (*l swadeshi is of great imjxuiarue and the progress of 
the (Ounlr\ in dharmc is bound up w^ilh it A country which 
has forsaken swadcshi ran be said to ha\e no patriotic senti- 
ment and will never be able to follow its dharnia We do not 
find this said in oui shastias; on the contrary, it is even deduced 
trom them that patriotism ma> be an obstacle on the path of 
dharma. 1 his is an utterly absurd and misleading idea. Every- 
one ought to be mindful of his duty and lailure to do so is to 
jeduce the path of kaima to sheer ('onfusion. In jainism, the 
sc^cret of this path is explained with much grc'ater insight than 
in any other faith. 'I he friends who have assembled hf're do 
not need to be told whai it is. If a man is born in India, there 
must be some reason behird the tact: that being so, we need 
to consider what is our especial duty. I'hat duty is swadeshi 
and is included in dharma Jainism teaches compassion towards 
living creatures and the duty of n< n-violence; it even teaches 
the protection of violein animals against small creatures. 'Jliis, 
how'ever, is no justification for our neglee ting the duty of com- 
passion and ncm-violenc e towards human beings If our neigh- 
bours are in pain or misfortune, it is our duty to share their 
suffering and help them. Ail over the worla, the religious life 
has lost importance to such an exte*^i that irreligion is spread- 
ing in the name of religion and men everywhere are deceiving 
themselves. We claim to be men of dharma^ whereas all our 
actions are tainted with adharma. We cannot claim to have 
followed dharma by earning money through adharma^ and giv- 
ing it in charity for promoting pious causes. Most of the people 
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assembled here are traders by profession We are told that 
trade cannot be carried on without some admixture of dishon- 
esty I shall be plain and tell you that, if that is so, you had 
better give up trade One’s dharma lies m refusing to forsake 
truth even if that means starving, and, unless we live in 
this manner, dharma will not be the central pin pose of our 
lives 

I here is a painful thing I am obliged to mention, and it is 
that our religious leaders, whose du y it is to enlighten people, 
have forgotten that duty I his is true, however much it may 
hurt us Religious leaders have it in them to set an example 
io their followers by their conduct Merc preaching will 
have no effect on those who assemble to listen to their dis- 
courses Religious leaders, too, should follow the lule ot swadeshi 
They have plenty of time on hand Ihey should take 
to the spinning-whec 1 and spin and thus set an example 
to their followers More than in the rt petition of Rama as 
they tell the beads, in the music of the spinning-wheel 
will thev hear the voice of the atman with a beautv all its 
own 

Sivadeshi is our piimary obligation because natural to us 
We have forsaken this natural obligation Because of its neg- 
lect of swadeshi^ the nation has been ruined Three crores in* 
India, that is, a tenth of the tc;tal population of the countrv, 
get oiil) one mcil a day, just plain bread and no more* Crores 
of lupets arc annuallv lost tc^ foreign countries If this wealth 
of crores could remain in the country wc would be able to 
save our staivuig countrymen I bus, out economic well-being 
IS also bound up with saadeshi^ and in its obseivancc there 
lies compassion for living beings Morcovci suadeshi cloth is 
likelv to be cheaper than Lnglish cloth I submit to you that 
you should make your own cloth or get it made 1 he 
vow of swadeshi is not a difficult one to keep Through it, we 
shall lemove the hardships of our countrv men If we work 
at the spinnmg-wheel for eight hours we can spin one 
pound of yarn The cloth being produced m Tndia today 
can meet the needs of only ^15 per cent of the population, 
we should theiefore produce enough to meet the needs of 
the remaining 75 per cent If, thus, people take to turning 
the spinning-wheel, not only shall wc succeed m keeping the 
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vow of Swadeshi but shall also ensure production of cloth in 
plenty. 

Speech on Swadeshu C^utchchi Jain 
Mandal, Bombay <" 0 .) 

^ Jnlv 1910 


RESTRic:iFD sh 


[8 Aue^ust 1919J 

These days the theme of my addresse> is suadeshi. I save time 
from other activities ind gi\e all ol it lo \wadeshi. It is through 
mmdeshi that we shall get swaraj. When I spoke on 'Swadestii 
and Swaraf at Surat, it occurred to me that I should explain 
to the people how sivadeshi would cover all that I had at heart. 
At the pieseiit time, 1 want to propagate this idc^a and it is 
my hope that, in a few days or maybe months, c^vtTyone in 
India, from the Viceroy down to the sweeper, will realize that 
swadeshi can bring swaia], 

I'o this end, it is imperative that the ideal of swadesht should 
be kept })ure; it is so great a thing that it should not be 
debased. 

India is suffering at prrw'nt from aUlictions of three kinds: 

1 , Disease* At no time m the past were the people of India 
afflicted with so many diseases as at present. Idie number of 
people rotting with disease in this country is greater than that 
in all the rest of the world. 

2. Hunger: I hc simple fact borne out by experience during 
the past few years is that a large section of the Indian people 
do not have enough to cat. Sir William Wilson Hunter said 
categorically forty years ago that three crores in India got 
only one meal a day, and that too t*msisting of no more than 
plain bread and salt. More than this, they got no ghee, oil or 
chillies. This was our misfortune forty years ago. Every official 
has been obliged to admit in the blue books that India’s pov- 
erty is increasing day bv day, and the cultivator’s lot, espe- 
cially, is the worst, as they alone know who move in villages. 
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If you inquire of the people in Gujarat, you will know what 
great difficulty they experience in getting milk. They are hard 
put to it to get milk even for an infant six months old. When- 
ever I questioned the people in the villages around Ahmeda- 
bad, I was told that, let alone themselves, even their children 
could get no milk. You will see from this that our present 
plight is much worse than it was forty years ago. 

3. Insufficient Covering for the Body: At present India 
is also afflicted with a cloth famine. According to Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha's^ estimate, four years ago people in India got 13 yards 
of cloth per head, whereas now they get only 9. That is, there 
has been a reduction of four yards per head and to that extent 
our poverty has increased. 

When I was working in (Jhamparan two years ago, I had 
personal (‘xpericnce of women protesting to me, without minc- 
ing words, that they did not have even a piece of cloth with 
which to cover their bare limbs; how, then, they asked, could 
they bathe and w'ash to kee[) themseh es clc^an.^ My heart bled 
to see oin pure-heaited sisters in such a pitiable condition. 

A land alHictc'd with this triple dis(‘ase loses the cji^litic's of 
cTjurage, foilitude «ind truthfulness, fhe people of such a 
country have no dharmn in them and I w^ould even employ the 
term ‘unmanly’ to describe them. Hc*rt in India, too, we have* 
been using this term the>edays. 

When, with this idea in mind, 1 (|ue.stioned j)eople, one 
reply 1 got was that dhaima should be restored. No doubt we 
have lost our dharma, but, in the present circumstances, restor- 
ing it is (juite a difficult jc^b, for it is extiaordinarily difficult 
foi a man in utter mi.serx to follow dharma. Only a rare soul 
can do so. I call such })eisons Not all people, how'ever, 

can become And thus, (or the purity ol the aiman, purity 
of the body is also essential. "A pure atman can dwell only in 
a pure body.’ In order to revive the qualities c^f courage, and 
so on, this triple affliction sliould be got rid of. A man who 
follows dharma in the midst of such suffering I wc:)uld call a 
yogi. 

For curing the disease, a bold effort, requiring knowledge, 
is called for. We shall have to sacrifice our time to save people 
afflicted with such diseases. Wc should first ascertain whether 
people go hungry because of their lethargy or because of want. 
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Of food, there is plenty in India; the hungry should have it. 
But they need money with which to buy it, and it is for want 
of money that India is poor. 

Swadeshi is needed to fight this state of affairs. By swadeshi 
we mean protecting our cotton and silk. This is my restricted 
definition of swadeshi in the circumstances which obtain today. 
Last year, we paid to foreign countries 56 crores of rupees for 
cotton goods and four for silk goods. The revered Dadabhai 
Naoroji used to say that India was being drained of her funds. 
It is true that a good deal of this money is spent on the 
military department and in paying pensions; personally, how- 
<ver, I would say that in no other way is so much money 
drained as on account ol the absence of swadeshi. Eighteen 
crores were paid last year for sugar. There is much drain in 
other wa)s which I do not care to mention at the moment. I 
want to get hold of the trunk and once that is done the drain 
in other w^ays will stop by itself Our first duly then, in the 
presejit circuinsiances, is to follow swadeshi in its rc'stricted 
meaning; to this end, the three vows which I have given 
should be kept, (iet control i)f tlie trade in yarn and you will 
get the rest easily enough. 

We are unal)le today to produce sufficient cloth tc:> meet our 
•needs. Our mills cannot supply as much. We should take steps 
so that India is cnablc'd to produce things which she does not 
clo at present; this is one problem. I am at prescnit di.sc ussing 
this problem with inill-c ^meis and, in the course of c^ur con- 
versation, Sir Fazalbhai Karimbhai told me that it would take 
fifty years still before the mills could supply cloth in the re- 
quired quantity. Should we then wait for fifty years? We see 
from the report of the Industrial Commi.s.sion that in the coun- 
try onc*-third the cjuantity of cloth can be produced through 
hand-weaving and that, if this industry is develcjped, things 
will become easier for us. Mills require machinery and for this 
we are dependent on others. Foreign countries do not ha^ e all 
that machinery to spare. Some say that it takes a mill one 
year to obtain one machine and installing it presents much 
difficulty. Having regard to all these obstacles, hand-weaving 
seems very easy, for it does not require all this effort. A man 
of average ability can learn the work in six months’ time and 
one wdth .some intelligence can pick it up in three months. 
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The method of making yarn is altogether simple I took no 
more than 1 5 days to learn it. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, we ourselves produced our 
cloth. Every mother in India did the work for the love of God. 
Traces of this age-old desire of the Indian woman for spinning 
are still visible. When recently, I went to Vijapur and Kalol, 
I met nearly 20,000 men and women. In the talks we had, the 
women told me that this was a good experiment, and an easy 
one. If they were provided with a spinning-wheel, they said 
they too would work. At present, a hundred and fifty women 
in Vijapur spin half a maund of cotton daily and, if supplied 
with cotton, four hundred women are ready to wc^rk. The 
women at Kalol give the same reply. My dear friend Mr. 
Chettiar came to see me from Madras. When I saw that Mrs. 
Chettiar had also come, I told Mr. (Uietliar that 1 would 
detain her for (‘ight days, for it would be quite a good thing 
if she learned spinning before she left. She accepted ni) sugges- 
tion immediately and left after she had learnt the work. She 
acc epted it not because of her rc'gard for me personally but 
because ^he lo\ed the work. This shows that spinryng is a 
hereditary activitv with us. Those who read Darwin under- 
stand the theory ot heredity. 

II we refuse to take up this work, we shall lose this inherit- 
ance. I appeal to you not to give up faith. If we but try, a 
favourable environment will be created and we shall get back 
the inheritance we have disowned. Principal Paranjapye^ said 
that we w'ould lail in the competition with the rest of the 
world. But there is no question of competition in this. Phis is 
a cjuestion, rather, of the economic frt't'dom of peasants and 
of the {)oor. The farmer is the father of the world. Take the 
example of America or Japan, 'Fhey help the cultivator there. 
Our Crovernor, too, is anxious to know how the cultivator 
mav be helped, fhe problem can be soKed in accordance 
with the principles of econcmiics. 

It is my advice to young people to take up this work. It is 
easy enough and acquires no special effort, nor does it require 
much intelligence. All that is necessary is some experience. 
One enjoys greater freedom through this work. The man who 
spins earns three annas daily, but the man who weaves earns 
eight annas. Talking to the weavers of Madanwadi in Bom- 
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bay, I came to know that many of them earned as much as 
one rupee, even two rupees, daily. 'Fhis industry is useful to 
us. It should be widely popularized. Even the educated class 
should learn a little of the craft. In the same way as every boy 
in England knows some naval work, we should all learn this 
work. 

If, thus, India understands this niantia and starts working as 
a matter of religious dutv, the countiy’s economic condition 
wdll improve and hunger and disease will disappear from our 
midst. Since you understand the idea, it is m) prayer that vou 
will put it into practice. 

Speech at Chijarati Bandhii Sabha, Poona ((i ) 

Indian Opinion, i o C)c t i q i q 

^ Sii lliiisliaw Ldu!)i VVd(h*i 11814 piorniruiii Incliin P.iisi poliiinan, Cres- 

ideni, lh( Indi.in National (iOiii^rcss, u)oi 

^ R P Paraiijapx , PiiiK ipal, r<‘rmisson C .oil* m*, Pooii.i 


159. SII I/;/ '/// AND MACUIINFRY 

[14 Septennber 1919] 

I have observed that this doubt is felt by many people, and 
accordiiiglv 1 have given the reply too. Pure \wadeshi is not at 
all opposed to machinery. The swadeshi movement is meant 
only against the use of foreign cloth. There is no objection to 
weaving mill-made doth. But I do not myself wear mill-made 
cloth and in the explanations to the swadeshi vow I hive cer- 
tainly suggested that it should be the ideal of ev^ery Indian to 
wear hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. If, fortunat(‘ly for 
India, crores of people happen to translate this ideal into 
practice, the mills may perhaps have to suffer some loss. But 
if the whole of India makes that pure re.solve, 1 am sure that 
even our mill-owners would welcome that resolve, respect its 
purity and associate them.selves with it. But it takes long to 
outgrow inveterate habits. There is thus room in the country 
for both the mill industry and the handloom weaving. So let 
mills increase as also spinning-wheels and handlooms. And I 
should think that these latter are no doubt machines. I'he 
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handloom is a miniature weaving mill. The spinning-wheel is 
a miniature spinning-mill. I would wish to see such beautiful 
little mills in every home. But the country is fully in need of 
the hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry. 

Agriculturists in no country can live without some industry 
to supplement agriculture. And in India, which is entirely 
dependent on favourable monsoons, the spinning- w^hcel and 
the handloom are like Kamadhenus.^ This movement is thus 
intended in the interests of 21 crore peasants of India. Even 
if we have sufficient mills in the country to produce cloth 
enough for the whole country, we are bound to provide our 
peasantry, daily being more and more impoverished, with 
some supplementary industry, and that which can be suitable 
to crores of people is hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 
Opposition to mills or machinery is not the point. Whai suits 
our country most is the point. I am not opposed to the move- 
ment of manufacturing machines in the country, nor to mak- 
ing improvements in machinery. I am only concerned with 
what these machines are meant for. I may ask, in the words 
of Ruskin, whether the.se machines will be sudi as would blow' 
off a million men in a minute or they will be such as w'ould 
turn waste lands into arable and fertile land. And if legislation 
were in my hands, I would penalize the manufacture of 
labour-saving machines atid protect the industry which manu^ 
factures nice ploughs which can be handled by every man. 

\Swadeshi \ . Mac hinery 
J oun^ India, 1 7 Sept 1919 

* Kaniiidiiciiii is rlu rn\ ihu al t cm whi* li bfstowrd any thinti; one wished for 


1 60. SM ADf SHJ AND BOYC.OTT 

Mr. Baptista' has addressed himself to showing that boycott 
is not only the same as swadeshi in effect but is superior to it. 
His reasons for saying so are that, whilst it fully serves the 
purpose of swadeshi in that it stimulates the use of home-made 
articles, it produces an effect upon the British merchant and 
manufacturer by touching his pocket. Mr. Baptista adds that 
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my opposition to boycott being purely a spiritual conception 
is not understood by the British people, whereas they have 
always recognized boycott as a perfectly constitutional and 
legitimate weapon which they understand. 

To say that boycott is the same as swadeshi even in effect is 
not to understand either. Swadeshi is an eternal principle whose 
neglect has brought untold grief to mankind. It means pro- 
duction and distribution of articles manufactured in one’s own 
country. In its narrow and present form it means the saving 
of sixty crore rupees annually through the instrumentality of 
the peasant population. It therefore also means giving 72 p.c. 
of the population a much-needed supplementary industry. 
Swadeshi is a constructive programme. Boycott, on the other 
hand, is a temporary makeshift resorted to in order to compel 
the hands of the British people by deliberately making an 
attempt to inffict a monetary loss upon them. Boycott, there- 
fore, operates as an undue influence brought in to secure one’s 
purpose. It may indirectly result, but not unless it is persistent 
and prolonged, in greater manufacture at home, but it cer- 
tainly means the introduction (Tanolher disturbing factor, for, 
boycott df)es not mean exclusion of all foreign goods. It means 
exclusion of British goods only. It, therefore, involves greater 
encouragement of other foreign agencies, as for instance, 
Japanese and American. 1 certainly do not contemplate with 
equanimity the ever-growing influence of Japan upon Indian 
trade and commerce. 

Boycott to be effective^ has to be fairly universal whereas the 
observant e of swadeshi by a single person is so much to the 
national good. One can make boycott successful only by an 
appeal to angry passions. It may therefore result in unin- 
tended consequences and may even lead to a permanent es- 
trangement between parties. Mr. Baptista, however, denies 
that appeal to angry passions is a necessary consequence of 
boycott especially if someone like me were to manage the 
movement. I venture to challenge the position. A man suffer- 
ing from an injustice is exposed to the temptations of having 
his worst passions roused on the slightest pretext. By asking 
him to boycott British goods you inculcate the idea of punish- 
ing the wrongdoer. And punishment necessarily evokes anger. 

Mr. Zahoor Ahmed who has also written to combat my 
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position says that withdrawal of co-operation is the same in 
essence as boycott, only it is far less effective because it is 
almost impossible of execution. Now, if I am serving co-op- 
erating with- a wrongdoer, I am participating in the wrong. 
Therefore withdraw'al of co-operation becomes a duty when 
a wrong is serious. And even if one man ceases to co-operate 
it is effective to that extent because of the performance of his 
duty by even one man. But since boycott is a punishment and 
as no punishment can be a duty, boycott unless it produces its 
effect is wasted energy. And boycott by half a dozen persons 
is like hitting an elephant with a straw. 

I admit, however, that my fundamental opposition to boy- 
cott is based on a spiritual conception. But that is to say that 
I am endeavouring to extend the spiritual law to the political 
world. I deny however that the British people will not under- 
stand it. I had no difficulty in making the Europeans of South 
Africa understand and appieciate it. Nor, in order to render 
it effective, is it necessary to follow' the spiritual conception of 
a spiritual act. My contention is that an act purely spiritual 
is the simplest to understand and th(‘ easi<‘st to execyte. Spir- 
ituality is nothing if it is not eminently praiticaL It is not 
difficult to understand that we must wash our hands when 
they arc dirty. It is equall) simple lo do so, yet it is essentially 
a spiritual practice, sana in corpore sano is a doctrine of 

the soul. And even if we accept the necessity of (leaning dirty 
hands without a spiritual coiKcption of cleanliness, so may we 
accept the practical failure of boycott and the practical ne- 
cessity under definite conditions of non-co-operation without 
waiting to understand their spiritual basis. 

Is boycott, then, practical? Mr. Baptista has approved of 
boycott of the British goods. I hold that if the highest and 
permanent good of the country cannot be sufficient incentive 
to our merchants for supporting swadeM to the exclusion of 
foreign goods, an appeal to the merchants that, in order to 
bring justice from the British people, they shall temporarily 
stop their custom will, I venture to submit, fall flat. Boycott 
after the event is of no consequence. Boycott to influence the 
result must be instantaneous. In my opinion we are not organ- 
ized enough for instant action. The area of boycott is too large 
for any organization that can be brought into being at a 
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moment’s notice. And I can see no difficulty about British 
manufacturers introducing their wares into India through 
Japan or America even as Germany years ago introduced inio 
India her goods through Flngland. 

I swear by swadesht because it is an evolutionary*^ process 
gaining strength as it goes forward. Any organization can 
serve it. It is independeni of the justice or the injustice of the 
rulers or the British people. It is its own reward. ‘There is no 
waste of energy, no failure, even a little practice of this dharma 
saves one from a great danger.’ Swadeshi and boycott are, 
therefore, not the same but are at the opposite poles. 

“Is Boy( ott Suadeshi^' 

} ouTtg India 1 4 Jan 1 ()20 


* Jf)seph BaptisJa, iiaiioiialist Irad< t associated with ilu Home Rule Movement 


I 6 I THE Sli \ni SHI MOVFMENF 

A brief report of Shrimati Saraladevi’s work in the Punjab 
appeared in Navajtvan l<ast week. From a telegram received 
lattr, it appears that even at the Khilafat Conference which 
s'he attended at Jhelum, she spoke on sivadeshi. As Muslnns arc 
fast taking to swadesht^ it is easy to propagate swadesht from a 
Khilafat platform. 

At this juTK ture, it is very necessary to understand thor- 
oughly some fundamental principles of swadeshi. Will it ad- 
vance the cause of swadesht if Muslims take the swadesht vow 
in their hundreds of th<msands.^ I think it will, provided that 
either there is an increase in the production of suadeshi goods 
to meet their needs or they and others reduce their re- 
quirements of cloth. 

The cloth which our cotton mills produce is not enough for 
India’s needs and the mills are not in a position to increase 
the production of cloth in the immediate future. Their weav- 
ing capacity is greater than their spinning capacity. If, there- 
fore, we us^ mill-yarn for handloom cloth, it will mean that 
the mills will produce less correspondingly and not that there 
will be an increase in the total production of cloth. The result 
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will be large imports, not of cloth, but of yarn That w'lll leave 
us just where we are We need not beheve that we shall be 
saving on weaving, for yarn will cost more This is not swadesht 

The swadesht of our conception safeguards both dharma and 
artha ^ Not to be able to serve our own neighbours, our own 
kith and km to wrest a morsel fiom their mouths and put it 
into those ol strangers, surely this would not be serving the 
higher end of hie, this would not be compassion I hat would 
only mean our deserting our own field of duty Wc are, there- 
fore, morally bound to encourage oui sisters who spin and our 
weavers In the process, we shall be sending 6o croics ol rupees 
to the homes of our starving millions and this will safeguard 
artha The suadesht dharma is thu*- the royal road for safeguard- 
ing both our dharma and artha 

We tan follow this only if we lake to hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving The true and genuine swadtsht movement, 
therefore, consists m inercasmg the production of yarn, getting 
the yarn woven and then maikctmg the cloth thus produced 
It IS, thc'rcfore, my suggestion to all lovers of suadeshi and to 
all owners of \uade\hi stores that they should get v^omen to 
spin and should populari/t the cloth woven out of the yarn 
ihev produce I know that this woik is diffieult and heart- 
breaking But no ptogre*ss is ever possible without our ventur- 
ing on a path beset with ■difheulties The wav to the Dhaula- 
giii pc'ak IS strewn with the bones of eountless travellers Ihe 
weak of heart lose their enthusiasm right at the loot, there ts 
no way, though, except through hills and valleys If, therefore, 
those who take up the suadeshi cause do so after fully under- 
standing the basic principle of swadesht, they will save them- 
selves from disappointment It does not matter if every worker 
docs no more than spin and infeets a few with his zeal, but 
there will be great harm, if the swadesht movement does not 
make headway, m being satisfied with what goes under the 
name of swadesht No piece of brass, however shining, can serve 
for gold, nor a bit of glass for a diamond Just as mistakenly 
aecepting glass as diamond will only delay our getting the 
latter, m the same way we shall only retard the progress of 
swadesht if we ateepl spurious swadesht as genuine swadesht 

Some people may wonder why, if the idea is to produce 
yarn, some lo or ^o new mills should not be set up instead of 
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trying to persuade millions of women to spin. I have already 
answered this question in Navajivan. New mills are not easily 
set up. Nor does anyone need especially to make the effort. 
The rich make the attempt on their own and keep adding to 
the number. But the setting up of new mills will mean being 
permanently dependent on foreigners for machinery. It is, be- 
sides, no remedy for the hunger of the millions, nor does it 
enable us to put 6o croies of rupees in circulation among them 
every year. India's population numbering millions and spread 
over a length of 1900 miles will never be saved from starvation 
till we introduce a subsidiary occupation into the homes of 
the millions living on agriculture Such an occupation can 
only be hand-spinning and, to some extent, hand-weaving. 
This industry flourished in India a hundred and fifty years 
ago and at that time ne were not as miserabK poor as we are 
today. 

‘Pure Snadesht" ] 

Saiajiiaru i 1 Juh i()2() 

' \tai< nal vvdtdit 


l()2. Ml l/>/S///AND Ml 1/M/ 

I he Congress resolution h s rightly emphasized the impor- 
tance of m'adeshi and thereanent of greater sacrifice by mer- 
chants 

India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily encourages 
or tolerates the economic dram which has been going on for 
the past century and a half. Boycott of foreign goods means 
no more and no less than boycott of foreign cloth Foreign 
cloth constitutes the largest drain voluntaril) permitted by us. 
It means sixty crores of rupees annually paid b\ us for piece- 
goods. If Inclia could make a successful effort to stop that 
drain, she can gain swaraj by that one act. 

India was enslaved for satisfying the greed of the foreign 
cloth manufacturer. When the East India Company came in, 
we were able to manufacture all the cloth we needed, and 
more for export. By processes that need not be described here. 
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India has become practically wholly dependent uporx foreign 
manufacture for her clothing. 

But we ought not to be dependent. India has the ability to 
manufacture all her cloth if her children will work for it. 
Fortunately India has yet enough weavers to supplement the 
out-turn of her mills. The mills do not and cannot imme- 
diately manufacture all the cloth we want. The reader may 
not know that, even at the present moment, the weavers 
weave more cloth than the mills. But the latter weave five 
crore yards of fine foreign counts, equal to forty crore yards of 
coarser counts. T’he way to cany out a successful boycott of 
foreign cloth is to increase the output of yarn. And this can 
only be done by hand-spinning. 

To bring about such a boycott, it is necessary lor our mer- 
chants to stop all foreign importation, and to sell out, even at 
a loss, all foreign cloth already stocked in India, preferably to 
foreign buyers 'They must cease to speculate in cotton, and 
kc*ep all the cotton required Ic^r homc‘ use. Thev must stop 
purchasing all foreign cotton. 

I’he rnill-owners should work their mills not lor th^ir profits 
but as a national trust and therefore cease to spin linei counts, 
and weave onlv for the home market. 

"I'he householder has to revise his or her ide as of fashion 
and, at least for the time bc*ing, suspemd the use of fine gar- 
ments which are ncjt always worn to cover the body. He 
should tram himself to see art and beauty in the spotlessly 
white khaddm and to appreciate its soft unevenness. The house- 
holder must learn to use cloth as a miser uses his hoard. 

And even when the hou.seholdcrs have revised their tastes 
about dress, somebody will have to spin yarn for the weavers. 
I'his can only be done b\ everyone spinning during .spare 
hours either for love or money . 

We arc engaged in a spiritual war. We are not living in 
normal times. Normal activities are always suspended in ab- 
normal times. And if we are out to gain swaraj in a year’s time, 
it means that wt must concentrate upon our goal to the c‘xclu- 
sion of everything else. 1 therefore venture to suggest to the 
students all over India to suspend their normal studies for one 
year and devote their time to the manufacture of yarn by 
hand-spinning. It will be their greatest act of service to the 
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motherland, and their most natural contribution to the attain- 
ment of swaraj. During the late War our rulers attempted to 
turn every factory into an arsenal for turning out bullets of 
lead. During this war of ours, I suggest every national school 
and college being turned into a factory for preparing cones of 
yarns for the nation. The students will lose nothing by the 
occupation: they will gain a kingdom here and hereafter. 
There is a famine of cloth in India. To assist in removing this 
dearth is surely an act of merit. H it is sinful to use foreign 
yarn, it is a virtue to manufacture more swadesht yarn in order 
to enable us to cope with the want that would be created by 
the disuse of foreign yarn. 

The obvious question asked would be, ‘If it is so nec essary 
to manufacture yarn, why not pay every poor person to do 
The answer is that hand-spinning is not, and never was, 
a calling like weaving, carpentry, etc. L'nder the pre-British 
economy of India, spinning was an honourable and leisurely 
cx'cupation for the women of India. It is difficult to rt‘vive the 
art among the women in the time at our disposal. But it is 
incredibl) simple and eas\ for the sc hool-goers to respond to 
the nation’s call. Let no one deer) the work as being deroga- 
tory to the dignity of man or of stuclerits. It was an irt con- 
fined to the women of India because the latter had more 
leisure. And being graceful, musical, and as it did not iiuirlve 
any great exertion, it had become the monopoly of women. 
But it is certainly as grace ^ <1 for either sex as is music, for 
in'slance. In hand-spinning is hidden the protect ic^n of 
women’s virtue, the insurance again t famine, and the cheap- 
ening of prices. In it is hidden the sec ret ol' swaiaj. 'riie revival 
of hand-spinning is the 1< ast penance we must do for the sin 
of our forefathers in having succumbed to Satanic influences 
of the foreign manufac turcr. 

The school-goers w^ill restore hand-spinning to its respert- 
able status. 'I hey will hasten the proc ess of making khaddar 
fashionable. For no mother, or father, worth the name will 
refuse to wear cloth made out of yarn spun by their children. 
And the scholars’ practical recognition of art w'ill compel the 
attention of the weavers of India. If we are to wean the Pun- 
jabi from the calling not of a soldier but of the murderer of 
innocent and free people of other lands, we must give back to 
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him the occupation of weaving The race of the peaceful ju- 
lahis^ of the Punjab is all but extinct It is for the scholars of 
the Punjab to make it possible for the Punjabi weaver to 
return to his innocent c ailing 

I hope to show in a future issue how easy it is to introduce 
this change in the schools and how quickly, on these terms, 
we can nationalize our schools and colleges Everywhere the 
students have asked me what new things I would introduce 
into our nationalized schools I havt invariably told them I 
would certainly introduce spinning I fed, so much more 
clearly than e\er before, that, during the transiticjn period, we 
must devote exclusive attention to spinning and certain other 
things of immc*diate national use, so as to make up for past 
neglect And the students will be better able and ecjuipped to 
enter upon the new course of studies 

Do I want to put hack the hand oi the clock of progress^ 
Do I want to replace the nulls bv hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving'^ Do I want to replace the lailwav bv the country 
eart'^ Do I want todcstrov mac hint rv altogethei^ I htse ejues- 
tions have been asked b\ some journalists and ])ubli( men 
Mv answer is I would not weep over the disappearance of 
madnrieiv or e onsidei it a calamitv But I havt no design 
upon machine rv as such. What I want to do at the present 
moment is to supplement the production of varn and cloth 
through our mill , save the millions we send out of India, and 
distnbute them in oui cottages I his I canncjt do unless and 
until the nation is prepared to devote Us leisure houis to 
hand-spinning lo that end we must adopt the methods \ 
havt ventured to suggest for popularizing spinning as a duty 
rather than as a means of livelihood 

I he Set ret c^f Suaraj 
loun^ India ic) fan iqii 


^ \\ ( i\ t rs 
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Probably very few workers have noticed that progress of 
hand-spinning means the greatest voluntary co-operation the 
world has ever seen. It means co-operation among millions of 
human beings scattered over a very wide area and working 
for their daily bread. No doubt agriculture has required much 
co-operative effort, but hand-spinning requires still greater 
and more honest co-operation. Wheat grows more by nature's 
honesty than by man’s. Manufacture of yarn in our ( ottages 
is dependent solely on human honesty. Hand-s})inning is im- 
possible without the willing and intelligent co-operation of 
millions of human beings. We have to arrive at a stage when 
the spinnei like the grain-seller is assured of a steady market 
for his yarn as well as the supply of cotton slivcTS if lie or she 
does not know the process of carding. Is it an) wond<T if I 
claim that hand-spinning can drive away as il‘ by magic the 
growing pauperism of the masses.^ An English friend sends me 
a newspaper cutting showing the progress o(' machinery in 
China. He has evidently imagined that in advocating hand- 
spinning I am propagating my ideas abriut machinery. I am 
doing nothing of the kind. 

I would favour the use of the most elaborate mathincry if 
thereby India’s pauperism and resulting idleness be axoided. 

I have suggested hand-spinning as the only ready means of 
driving away penury and r iking famine of work and wealth 
impossible. The spinning-wheel itself is a piece of valuable 
machinery, and in my owm humble way I have tried to secure 
improvements in it in keeping with the special conditions of 
India. The only question therefore that a lover of India and 
humanity has to address himself to is how^ best to devise prac- 
tical means of alleviating India’s wretchedness and misery. No 
scheme of irrigation or other agricultural improvement that 
human ingenuity can conceive can deal with the vastly scat- 
tered population of India or provide work for masses of man- 
kind who are constantly thrown out of employment. Imagine 
a nation working only five hours per day on an average, and 
this not by choice but by force of circumstances, and you have 
a realistic picture of India. 

If the reader would visualize the picture, he must dismiss 
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from his mind the busy fuss of the city life or the grinding 
fatigue of the factory life or the slavery of the plantations. 
These are but drops in the ocean of Indian humanity. If he 
would visualize the picture of the Indian skeleton, he must 
think of the eighty per cent of the population which is working 
its own fields and which has practically no occupation for at 
least four months in tlie year and which therefore lives on the 
borderland of starvation. This is the normal condition. The 
ever-recurring famines make a large addition to this enforced 
idleness. What is the work that these men and women can 
easily do in their own cottages so as to supplement their very 
slender resources? Does anyone still doubt that it is only 
hand-spinning and nothing else? And I repeat that this can 
be made universal in a few months’ time, if only the workers 
will. Indeed it is on a fair way to becoming universal. Experts 
only are needed to organize it. 

People are ready, and what is most in favour of hand-spin- 
ning is that it is not a new and untried method but people 
have up to recently been using it. Its successful reintroduction 
does need skilful endeavour, honestv and co-opcrati©n on the 
largest scale known U) the world. And if India can achieve 
this co-operation, who shall demy that India has by that one 
act achieved swaiaj^ 

‘C\)-opcratioir 

loan If India, 3 Nov. ic,2i 


I 64. 1 HF REVOI.VING WHKEI 

Baro Dacia Dwijendranath Tagore as the reader knows has a 
weakness for me. Almost everything I say or do appeals to 
him with an irresistible force. The reader is therefore entitled 
to discount his approval of rny ideas and schemes. But he 
cannot but admire Baro Dada’s zeal and devotion for his 
country which make him keep in touch with the current 
thought in our politics. Here is his latest on the spinning- 
wheel: 

In practice, though not in theory, most self-important people 
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fondl> believe i>af what seems improbable to them is impossible 
and what seems probable to them is alone possible. 'Fhe enemies of 
Napoleon once thouji^ht that it was as impossible for an army to 
cross the Alps during the wintei season as it would be to take a 
flight to the moon by means of a balloon; but Napoleon thought 
otherwise. To his penetrating views cro.ssing the Alps was the only 
means possible by which he could gain entrance into Italy. 

In like manner most of our countrymen think it utterly impossible 
that the cause of our econonucaK if not political, freedom can ad- 
vance a single step by such a simple thing as pl>ing the ckarkha: 
while on the other hand Mahatmaji thinks that that is the only 
means possible by adopting which we can hope to reach the goal of 
our I ndeavour 


Baro Dada adds in a footnott* that a charkha is philologically 
ecjuivdlenl to a circle and metaphorically to the revolving 
wlieel of the universe samsma. One of Kabir’s songs is based 
on this imager). But the mexst important part of Baro Dacia's 
letter is his emphasis on the stern fact that howsoever impos- 
sible the (harkha may appear to the worldly-wise, it is the only 
possible thing for the country’s real advance. It is the only 
thing that can give substance to any big jxditical move that 
the country may make. 

‘The Revolving Wheef 
loim^ India, 15 Jan 1925 


I (>5. SWADfSHI IS SERVICE 

A friend from Kathiawar writes as follows . . } 

Many readers will immediately see the fallacies in this letter . 
Even so, since one often hears similar views expressed by 
others, it is necessary to explain again the meaning of swadeshi 
as clearly as one can. Moreover, we sutler a great deal through 
an abuse of the idea ofswadeshi. If many of the activities which 
are being carried on in the name of swadeshi were stopped and 
the effort spent on true swadeshi^ we should achieve our goal 
much earlier. 

I am sure that I have become more and not less scrupulous 
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in following the vow of swadeshi. I have been following it, as 
I had conceived it in 1920, and am following it even more 
scrupulously today. We may certainly accept a foreign needle, 
since it is a useful article and can be assimilated. By accepting 
it, we harm no industry or craft in the country and its ac- 
ceptance, therefore, does not throw anyone out of employ- 
ment. On the contrary, the needle provides work to hundreds, 
work which benefits the country. Foreign cloth may be good 
in quality, and cheaper, may c*ven t>e offered frc*e; even then, 
it should be rejc'c tecl, for its ac ceptance has ruined crores c^f 
our countrymen. We had been producing cloth in our own 
villages, and have found no cither work in place of that indus- 
try. We committed a great sin iji abandoning it. Its abandon- 
ment resullc'd in starvation, and that led to an increase in 
disease, crime and immorality. 

If eve! the time comes when the people^ of this country will 
have another, more honc'st occupation than spinning and 
weaving and when the cotton cannot be grown on the soil c^f 
this land or when tlic' cultivators th(‘mselvt‘s will ])r(‘l’er to 
grow' another, moie profitable < roj), then ihc^ \ow' suadeshi 
cloth may serve' no usc'I'ul purpose. II luture gc'iierations, read- 
ing the literature of this age, regard this v'ow as an iinniutable 
principle and <*ven «it that time apply the prirKiple of swadeshi 
to cloth, tliev will show iheinselves Ibolish and will be acting 
like jieoplc* who drown them.selvc's in their ancestral well in- 
stead of swinimng across it \ly reason cannot conceive of 
such a time e\er coming. Whether it comc's or not, there can 
be no two opinions tlnit in our piesent condition khadi is the 
purest form of suvideshi and we can evc'ii say that now theie 
are no tw'o opinions about it. 

Raw materials worth crores of rupee's are produc ed in this 
country and, thanks to our ignorance, h'thargy and lack of 
invention, c'xported to foreign countries; the rc'sult is, as Shri 
Madhusudan Das ha> pointed out, that we remain ignorant 
like animals, our hands do not get the training which thc'y 
ought to and our intellects do not develop as they should. As 
a c'onst'quence, living art has disappearc'd from our land and 
w'e arc content to imitate the Wc'st. As long as wc cannot 
make the machines required for utilizing the hide of dead 
cattle, worth nine crores, available in our country, I would be 
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read\ to import them Irom an\ part of the woild and would 
still believe that I was strupulously keeping the vow of swa- 
dishi I would believe that I would be onl\ distreditmg that 
vow b\ refusing, out of obstinacv, to import those machines 
Similarlv our rountrv produces a gitat many things with med- 
icinal propeities, and those conic back to us 111 (he form of a 
vari'Mv of drugs or other articles It is oui duty to iinpoit anv 
machines, and obtain anv hc*lp which will enable us to utilize 
these things 111 our own countrv 

S</ idedu IS an eternal religious dutv Ihe manner of follow- 
ing It m.tv and ought to change from age to age Ihe prin- 
ciple' of \uadt\li IS the soul and khadi is its bodv m this age and 
in this countrv If in the course of time this bodv perishes, 
siiadtshi will assume a new body but 'he soul dwelling in it 
will be the same Sntjleshi is service, ar.d il we understand its 
nature wc shall simultaneouslv benefit ourselves, our families, 
our countrv and the world Suadeiht is not intended to serve 
scJf-intercst but is pure altruism, and hence 1 call it a form of 
"iojna It certamlv benefits ourselves, but there is no room m it 
for hatred of others Ihe re can be no absolute duty of riot 
importing anv thing at anv time only, wt rnav not impoit 
anything which rnav harm the countiv Nor can it be accepted 
as an absolute principle that everv thing that belongs to or is 
produced bv one s own eountiy is good Anything, wbe>ther 
indigenous or foreign, which is good and serve's our interest 
diould be rcadilv accepted and likewise anv thing, indigenous 
or foreign, which is bad and htrmful should be rejected Ihe 
countrv produces a huge cjuaiitity of iKjuor, but all cd it de- 
serves to be shunned I he re is no rt tson to believe that, if the 
whole eountrv gives up drinking, those engaged in the licjuoi 
trade will be ruined I heir prc'sent business harms themselves 
and the country and they will not starve if they lose it, there 
will be other, better occupations which thev can follow 

SiLadtshi\ Foreien’ (f» 

\aia/uan, 19 June 1927 


* Thp f f)rresp(indent had < rilic izc“d (sandhi s vit w that fi»t< igii at tii 1< s whu It < ould 
nni be m inufac tJiird iii India ind which were uset il should be icadil> aicepicd 
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1 66 . THE DOCTRINE OF SWADESHI 

Swadeshi is the law of laws enjoined by the present age. Spiri- 
tual laws, like Nature’s laws, need no enacting; they are self- 
acting. But through ignorance or other causes man often neg- 
lects or disobeys them. It is then vows are needed to steady 
one’s course. A man who is by temperament a vegetarian 
needs no vow to strengthen his vegetarianism. For, the sight 
of animal food, instead of tempting him, would only excite his 
disgust. The law o{ swadeshi is ingrained in the basic nature of 
man but it has today sunk into oblivion. Hence the necessity 
for the vow of swadeshi. In its ultimate and spiritual sense 
Swadeshi stands for the final emancipation of the human soul 
from its earthly bondage. For, this earthly tabernacle is not 
its natural or permanent abode, it is a hindrance in its onward 
journey, it stands in the way of its realizing its oneness with 
other lives. A votary of swadeshi therefore, in his striving to 
identify himself with the entire creation, seeks to be emanci- 
pated from the bondage of the physical body. 

If this interpretation o\' swadtshi be correct, thermit follows 
that its votary will as a first duty dedicate himself to the 
service of his immediate neighbours. This involves exclusion 
or even .sacrifice of the interests 4)f the rest but the exclusion 
or the sacrifice would bv apparent only. Pure service of one’s 
neighbours can never, from its very nature, result in dis.servicc 
to those who are remotely situated, rather the contrary. ‘As 
with the individual so with the universe’ is an unfailing prin- 
ciple which w'c would do well to lay to heart. On the other 
hand, a man w^ho allows himself to be lured by ‘the distant 
scene’ and runs to the ends of the earth for service is not only 
foiled in his ambition but fails in his duty towards his neigh- 
bours also. Take a concrete instance. In the particular place 
where 1 live I have certain persons as my neighV^ours, some 
relations and dependents. Naturally, they all feel, as they have 
a right to, that they have a claim on me and look to me for 
help and support. Suppose now' I leave them all at once and 
set out to serve people in a distant place. My decision would 
throw my little world of neighbours and dependents out of 
gear while my gratuitous knight-errantry would more likely 
than not disturb the atmosphere in the new place. Thus a 
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culpable neglect of my immediate neighbours and an unin- 
tended disserv'icc to the people whom I wish to serve would 
be the first fruits of my violation of the principles of swadeshi. 

It is not diffit alt to multiply such instances. I'hat is why the 
Gita says: ‘It is belter to die perlorming one's duty or swa- 
dhaima, but paradhatma, or another's duty, is fraught with dan- 
ger.'^ Interpreted in terms of one’s physical environment this 
gives us the law of swadcshi. What the Gita says with regard to 
swadhaima equally applies to swadeski also, for swadeshi is swa- 
dharma applied to one's immediate (‘in ironment. 

It i.'. onlv when the doctrine of swadeski is wrongly under- 
stc<'d that miscliicf results, e.g., it would be a travesty of the 
doctrine f)f swadcshi, if to coddle ni) family I set about grab- 
bing money b\ all means fair or foul. The law of swade.ski 
requires me no more than to discharge rny legitimate* obliga- 
tions towards my family by just means, and the attempt to do 
so will reveal to me the Universal Clode of (^>nduct. The 
prat tice of swadeski can never do harm to anyone and if it 
doc' it is not sxvadharma but egotism that moves me. 

There may come occasions when a votary oi'swadeshi ma> 
be called upon to sacrifice his family at the altar of universal 
service. Such an act of willing immolation will then constitute 
the highest service' rendered to the family. ‘Whosoever wants 
to save his life w'ill lose it, and whosoever loses his life for the 
Lc^rd’s sake will find it’, holds good Ibi the family group no 
less than the individual Take another instancr\ Supposing 
there is an outbreak of ih^' plagiu* in my village and in trying 
to serve the victims of the epidemic I, mv wife and children 
and all the n\si of my family are wiped out of f*xistence, then 
in inducing those dearest and nearest to join me 1 will not 
have acted as the destniyer of my family but on the (ontrary 
as its truest friend. In swadeski there is no room for selfishness, 
or if there is selfishness in it, it is of the highest type which is 
not difi'erent from the highest altruism. Swadeshi in its purest 
form is the acme of universal servie’e. 

It w^as by following this line of argument that I hit upon 
khadi as a necessary and the most important corollary of the 
principle of swadeski in its application to society. ‘What is the 
kind of service’, I asked myself, ‘that the teeming millions of 
India most need at the present time, that can be easily un- 
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derstood and appreciated by all, that is easy to perform and 
will at the same time enable the crores of our semi-starved 
countrymen to live’, and the reply came that it is the univer- 
salization of khadi or the spinning-wheel alone that can fulfil 
these conditions. 

Let no one suppose that the practice of swadeshi through 
khadi would harm the foreign mill-owners. A thief who is 
weaned from his vice or is made to return the property that 
he has stolen is not harmed theieby, on the contrary he is the 
gainer con.se iously in the one case, unconsciously in the other. 
Similarly if all the opium addicts or the drunkards in the 
world were to shake themselves free from their vice, the can- 
teen keepers or the opium vendors who would be deprived of 
their customets could not be said to be losers They would be 
the gainers in the truest sense of the word. The eliminatic^n of 
the ‘wages of sin’ is nevei a loss eithet to the individual (on- 
cerned or to so( ieiy; it is pure gain 

It is the greatest delusion to suppose that the dutv o( swa- 
deshi Ix'gins and ends w'ith meiel) spinning so much yarn 
anyhow and wearing khadi made from it Khadi is^the first 
indispensable step towards the discharge of swadeshi dhaima 
towards sodcty. One often meets men who wn'ar khadi but in 
all other things indulge their taste lor forcMgn manufac tures 
with a veng(‘ance Such men cannot be said to be practising 
swudnhi, lTe\ are simply following the fashion. A votary of 
swade\hi will (arelully study his environment and try to help 
his neighl)ours wherever possible b> giving prefer ence to local 
rnanulac tures even if ihev are of an inferior grade or dearer in 
price than things manufactured elsewhere. He will try ter re- 
medy their defects but w'ill not give them up because of their 
defects and take* to foreign manufacturevs. 

But c'ven swade\hi like any other good thing can be ridden 
to death if it is made a fetish. That is a danger that must be 
guarded against. To reject foreign rnariufac ture.s merely 
because thc*y are foreign and to go on wa.'-ting national time 
and money to promote manufacture.s in one's country for 
which it is not suited would be criminal folly and a negation 
of the swadeshi spirit. A true votary of suadeshi will never har- 
bour ill-will towards the foreigner, he will not be moved by 
antagernism terwards anybody on earth. Swade.shism is not a 
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cult of hatred. It is a doctrine of selfless service that has its 
roots in the purest ahimsa^ i.e., love. 

‘The Law of Swadeshi' 

.\avajiian, 31 Apr. 1931 iC».» 
young India, 1 8 June i 1 

’ Hhaiffiiad (fiia 111 


lh7. Kl.ONOMIC INDFPI^NDhNC’.f 

Dei cniher 27, 1936 

rhis speech was siheduled i'oi 8.30 I am sorry that it is hrinti; 
delixered so late at 9.1"). But there was no allernativc. People 
have turned up here in such large numbers and as our exhi- 
bition has only screens of unseasoned bamboo loi walls, if 
everyone makes a tush for it they would collapst . Hence, 
arrangements had to be made to protect things and the or- 
ganizers look some time in doing this. rhf‘y were not prepared 
for such an onrush, ^'ou will leel that ther(‘ has been a trick 
in putting mv speech on the programme. This was delibeiatt*. 
If for no other reason, peoph* would come to hear me and 
give two annas for the exhibition. While doing so if thev by 
accident or mistake purcb se ‘.ome khadt and have a glimpse 
of rural art, the> will earn some merit without any particular 
effort and so will I. 

You must have seen that the whole of Filaknagar is like an 
exhibition. Lhe credit ior this goes to Shri Naridalal Bose. It 
was he who decided that the plan for both the exhibition and 
the (iOngre.ss should be the same. Only a paltry sum has been 
spent in doing so. I do not know^ of any Congress session which 
has been organized at such a low cost. Of course, in my opinion, 
some expense's have been unnecessaHly incurred, but, then, is 
this not the first Congre.ss to be held in a village.'^ A fair 
amount had to be spent in obtaining land. But we have done 
something which will encourage us to hold the future sessions 
of the Congress in villages. You can see the crowd is increas- 
ing. There are many volunteers, but they seem to get lost in 
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the crowd. There are so many persons who have to be fed 
that it has become difficult to make arrangements for them. 

I am going to say nothing new today. The cult of the 
spinning-wheel is i8 years old. I said in 1918 that we could 
win swaraj through the spinning-wheel. My faith in the ability 
of the spinning-wheel is as bright today as when I first de- 
clared it in 1918. It has become richer for the experience and 
experiment of all these years. 

But you sliould know the implications of the wheel or khadi^ 
its product. It is not enough that one wears khadx on ceremon- 
ial occasions or even wears it to the exclusion of all other cloth 
if he surrounds himself with videshi in everything else Khadt 
means the truest swadeshi identification with the starving 

millions. 

Let there be no mistake about my conception siuaiaj. It 
is lomplete independence of alien control and complete eco- 
nomic independence. So at one end you have political inde- 
pendence, at the other the economic. It has two other ends. 
One of them is moral and .social, the corresponding end is 
dharma^ i.e., religion in the highest sense of the tena:i. It in- 
cludes Hinduism, Islam, C'hristianity , etc., but is superior to 
them all. You may recogni/e it by the name of IVuth, not the 
honesty of expedience but the living Fruth that pervades 
everything and will survive all destruction and all transfor- 
mation. Moral and social uplift may be recognized by the 
term we are used to, i.e., non-violence. Let us call this the 
square of swaui). which will be out of shape if an> of its angles 
is untrue. In the language of the Congress we cannot achieve 
this political and economic freedom without truth and non- 
violence, in concrete terms without a living faith in God and 
hence moral and .social elevation. 

By political independence I do not mean an imitation of 
the British House of Commons, or the Soviet rule of Russia or 
the Fascist rule of Italy or the Nazi rule of Germany. They 
have systems suited to their genius. We must have ours suited 
to ours. What that can be is more than I can tell. I have 
described it as Ramaraiya, i.e., sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority. The Congress constitutions of Nag- 
pur and Bombay for which I am mainly responsible are an 
attempt to achieve this type swaraj. 
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Then take economic independence. It is not a product of 
industrialization of the modern or the Western type. Indian 
economic independence means to me the economic uplift of 
every individual, male and female, by his or her own conscious 
effort. Under that system all men and women will have 
enough clothing not the mere loin-cloth, but what we under- 
stand by the term neccssar\ articles of clothing and enough 
food including milk and butler which are today denied to 
millions. 

'rhis brings me to socialism. Real socialism has been handed 
down to us b\ our an( estors who taught: ‘All land belongs to 
Gopnl, where then is the boundary Imc:' Man is the maker of 
the line and he < an therefore unmake it.’ (Jopal literally means 
shephcid; it also means (lod In modern language it means 
the Slat(‘, the people 'Fhat the land toda> does not belcmg 
to the people is too true. But the fault is not in the teaching. 
It is in us w'ho have not lived up to it. 

I have no doubt that we can make as good an approach to 
it as is possible for anv nation, not excluding Russia, and that 
without violence. The most eHc'ctive substitute for violent dis- 
{)ossession is the wheel with all its implications. Land and all 
property is his who will work it. Unfortunately the workers 
are or have been kept ignorant of this simple fac r. 

Let us now see how India came be utterly impovenshc'd. 
History tells us that the East India Company ruined the cot- 
ton rnanufaiturc and by all kinds of means made her depen- 
dent upon Lancashire for her cloth, the nc*xt great necessity of 
man. It is still the largest item of import. It thus created a 
huge army of partially unemployed men and women counted 
in millions and gave ihrm no other employment in return. 
With the destruction of hand-ginning, carding, spinning and 
weaving to a certain extent, perished the other industries of 
India’s \illages. Continuous unemployment has induced in the 
people a kind of laziness which is most depressing. Thus whilst 
the alien rule is undoubtedly responsible for the growing pau- 
perism of the people, we are more responsible for it. If the 
middle-class people, who betrayed their trust and bartered 
away the economic independence of India for a mess of pc3t- 
tage, would now realize their error and take the message of 
the wheel to the villagers and induce them to shed their lazi- 
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ness and work at the wheel, we can ameliorate the condition 
of the people to a great extent. It would be a terrible thing if 
laziness replaces industry and despair triumphs over hope. 

The parliamentary programme is in the air. It has come to 
stay and rightly. But it cannot bring us independence. Its 
function is strictly limited though quite necessary. Its success 
will prevent the Government from claiming that Ordinance 
rule or any measure restricting our progress to the goal was 
.sanctioned by popular representativ es. Hence the necessity for 
voters voting for the Congress candidates who dare not v^ote 
for unpopular measures without being liable to Congress dis- 
cipline. i he success of that programme may also bring some 
relief in individual cases such as the release of Shri Subhas 
Bose or the detenus. But that is not independence, political or 
economic. 

Then look at it in another wav. Only a limited number of 
men and women (an become members of legislatures, say 
1,500. How many from this audience (an become legislators? 
And just now no moie than irores (an vote for these 1,500 
members What about the remaining 31^ (rores? our con- 
(cption of suaraj they are the real masters and the 3] i lores 
are the former's servants who in their turn are masters of the 
1,500 1’hus the latter are doubly servants, if they will be true 
to their trust 

But the 31] crores have also a trust to discharge low^ards 
themselves and tlie nation ofw^hich they as individuals are but 
tiny parts. And if they n'main la/y, know nothing ol swaraj 
and how to vmii it, they will thcmiselves become slaveys of the 
1,500 legislators. For my argument the 3J crorc's of voters here 
belong to the same caU*gory as the 31 J crores. For if they do 
not become industrious and wise, they will be so many pawn.s 
in the hands of 1,500 players, it is ol little consequence 
whether they are (Congressmen or otherwise. If the voters wake 
up only to register their votes every three years or more and 
then go off to .sleep, their servants will become their masters. 

'Fhe only wa> I know to prevent such a catastrophe is for 
the 35 crores to be industrious and wise. This they can only 
be if they will lake up the spinning-wheel and the other village 
industries. Fhey will not lake to them unintelligently. I can 
tell you from experience that the effort means adult education 
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of the correct type and requires possession of patience, moral 
fibre and a scientific and practical knowledge of the industry 
the worker seeks lo introduce in the village of his choice. 

In such a scheme th(‘ spinning-wheel becomes its centre. If 
you call it the solar system, the wheel becomes the golden disc 
and the industries the planets revolving round it in obedience 
to the inviolable law of the system. When the sun lost its 
illuminating power by the action of the Kasl India Clompany, 
the planets lost their power and became invisible or almost so. 
The sun is being reinstated in his past status now and the 
planets are regaining their motion in exact propi)rtion to the 
stn ngth of the sun. 

Now perhaps you will understand the meaning and the 
message oi the charkha. I said in iiy 2 o that if the ('ongress trulv 
and successfully worked the programme laid down in 
including the fourfold Clonstructive Programme of k ha fit, com- 
munal nnit\, prohibition of intoxicants and removal by Hin- 
dus of untouchability , the attainment of swam] within a year 
was a certainty. 1 am neither sorry for nor ashamed of having 
made that declaration. I would like to repeat that declaration 
befon' you today. Whenever the fourfold programme is 
achie\ed in its fiihK\ss, you can have swaraj for the a.sking. For 
you will then have attained the power to take it. Just think 
for a moment where the ihatkha stands today in your lailh or 
action. the mutual sec ret a.s.sas.siiialion olTiombay a sign of 
c ommunal unity When* i.> )tai prohibition.’ Have the Hindus 
rid themselves cT untouchability root and branch:’ One swal- 
low clocks not make a summer. Tra ancore’s great Proclama- 
tion may be the beginning of the ei'd, but it is not the end. If 
we remo\T the untouchability of Harijans, but treat Mussal- 
mans or others as such, we have not removed the blot. ‘All 
land belongs to GexF has a deeper meaning, l^ike the earth 
we, of it, also belong to God, and hence wt^ must all feel like 
one and not erect boundary walls and issue prohibition de- 
crees against one another. 

This is the non-violent way in action. If we could fulfil this 
programme, there would be no need to offer civil di.sobc‘di- 
ence, there would certainly be no need to do violence. 
Thirty-five crores of people conscious of their numerical 
strength as one man would be ashamed of doing violence to 
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70,000 white men in India, no matter how capable they are 
of dealing destruction and administering poison gas to millions 
in a moment. The charkha understood intelligently can spin 
not only economic salvation but can also revolutionize our 
minds and hearts and demonstrate to us that the non-violent 
approach to swaraj is the safest and the easiest, t hough the 
progress may seem slow, it will prove quickest in the long run. 

Believe me ifjawaharlal is not in jail today, it is not because 
he is afraid of it. He is quite capable of walking into prison 
doors as of mounting the gallows with a smile on his lips. I do 
not think I have lf)st the power or faith in the efficacy of such 
suffering. But there i.s no i.ssue for it today as far as I can see. 
But what I feel is that all that suffering can be avoided if by 
united faith and will we achieve the Constructive Programme. 
If we can, I promise that we won’t need to struggle with or 
against the British nation, but bord Linlithgow will come to 
us and own that he was mistaken in his disbeliel of oin non- 
violence and truth and will undertake on behalf of his nation 
to abi<le b\ our decisions. Whethei he does or not, I am 
working towards that and no other. ‘All belong to Cod.’ 

Speech at FiXhihnion (Jiriuud, Fai/.pui 
Harijan, .tjan 0)37 
Ilanjanhatulhu, s.jan. nj}7 


l()8. shl.F-RhLIANC.K 


May 5, 1945 

Satyanara\an|i, 

If Nou understand individual self-reliance, you should under- 
stand the self-reliance of a society or an institution. If an 
individual believes that he will get his bread if he puts in 
earnest labour, then the same is true of an institution. That is 
to say, il it renders service, it will get bread without asking, 
meaning thereby that it will get the money to meet its expen- 
ses. In fact, it should get the money from its neighbours. If it 
does not get it, then it should realize that no one cares for its 
services. Such a thing can happen while dispelling ignorance 
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in a land of blind faith Then the expenses will be home by 
the reformers The same rule will apply here too I he reform- 
ers in the be^iiinmjj will starve, a few of them will even die 
We must have laith that God will sustain them in some wav 
or other 11 vou don’t (ull\ understand this, wt shall discuss it 
We won't go further than that I will discuss it only if you 
want It However, I would lose it 

Blessings from 
Bapi 


IttUiioM Sitxanuivin H 
la! P apt) 


i(x) IHF nnn n\ and t <^t ai nv 

(landhi f amp, Patna, 
April 1947 

How (an w( aHord to forg( t the thaikha^ I he spirit behind 
spinning implus ecjuality of all I h( (harkha tcadies us the 
urnrjiK ksMin of idcnufving oursthes with the fort) crorcs and 
be in ptrfett harmons with them It will not admit of any 
distinction of high and low, mister and servant, which is the 
cause of eonflict in the world today, isn t it^ 1 h( iharkha warns 
us against it How (an wc tlnrcfoic, fail to woiship Ciod in 
lh( form of th( charkha^ 

Remark to Manu Gandhi (j 
Biharm homi it'man p 27 , 


170 SFLF-RFllANC F ND I///WS 4 


June 15, 1947 

Only the self-reliant man can progress towards success m any 
task I his IS as true of a country as of a man At present we 
have no faith in ahimsa because we have no self-reliance It 
has become second nature with us in every matter to look to 
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other people or other nations. As a result we have become so 
weak in body, mind and resources that we cannot protect 
even our own selves. That is why I tell Rajendrababu every 
day that it is better for us to starve than to import even a 
single grain ol' food from outside. But mine is a voice in the 
wilderness. Or could it be that 1 am growing too old and 
therefore losing my grip over things? 

‘A Letter’ ^G.) 

Bihar Pachhi Ihlhi, p. 14 J. 


171. THF SFIRIl OF SM \ni SHI 

I am told that with the advent of sirade^ht raj in the shape of 
sivaraj, tht‘ spirit of swadeshi is fast disappearing from the land. 
The stock of khadi is perhaps at its lowest. It is no unusual 
sight to see what are called (iandhi topics woin 1 )\ men who 
are otherw'ise < lad in pmadeshi. II that is true on Any large 
scale, the dearly loved liberty, in rnv opinion, would be 
short-lived. Goodbye then to the hope of India bf*corning 
the Light of Asia, as by right it should be. Paradeshi goes side 
by side w^ith luxury whieh a correspondent says is rampant 
evervwdiere. I fondly hope that whilst the tragic picture might 
be true of the cities of India, it is not so of the villages, if only 
because they were famishing. 

IrninediateK after my return to India in 191 1 discovered 
that the centre of swadeshi lay in khadi. \\' khadi goes, I con- 
tendc'd even then, there is no swadeshi. I have shown that the 
manufactures ir Indian mills do not constitute snadeshi. To 
that belief 1 cling even today. 

Think of the bonfire of fon^ign cloth we had during our first 
national struggle. Shri Sarojini Naidu and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru threw' their fineries in it. Pandit Motilal Nehru later 
wrote from jail that he had found true happiness in the sim- 
plicity and purity of khadi. It is sad that that spirit docs not 
exist today. The charkha is the centre of our tricolour flag. It 
is the symbol of unity and the non-violent strength of the 
millions. The yarn spun by the charkha I consider to be the 
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cementing force which can bind those whom the three colours 
of the flag represent. That is why I have said that the whole 
fabric of swarcj hangs on a thread of the handspun yarn and 
have called the charkha our mightiest weapon. Where is that 
wheel today? 

I have alreadv reminded you that if you have the iwadeshi 
spirit in you, you will refuse to look to the West for the supply 
of your major wants. I have no quarrel in this time of extreme 
scarcity if India imports foodstufls and cloth from outside, 
provided it is proved that India is wholly unable to supply the 
two wants from within India. I'liis is in no way proved. I hav'e 
not hesitated to sav and I would repeat that India is fully' able 
to manufacture her own Uiadt and grow her own foodstuffs in 
her numerous villages. But alas! th(“ people have become too 
lazy to look inw'ard and insist on supplying these two w.iut'- 
from within India's borders. I will go <‘ven so far as to say 
that I will face starvation and nakedness rather than look to 
the West to supply the two needs. Without grim determination 
It is ncu possible to do the right thing 

'Sivadcihi 

Hanjan, .aojune 1(14.7 


§ 2. Kducalion 

172. MAXIMI M DLVF.I OPMFNT OF '-PIRII, MINI), AND BODY 

I'he English word ‘education’ etymologically means ‘drawing 
out'. I’hat means an endeavour to develop our latcmt talents. 
'I'he same is the meaning of kelavani, the Gujarati word for 
education. When we say that we develop a ceitain thing, it 
does not mean that we change its kind or quality, but that we 
bring out the qualities latent in it. Hence ‘education’ can also 
mean ‘unfoldment’. 

In this sense, we cannot look upon knowledge of the alpha- 
bet as education. This is true even if that knowh dge gains us 
the M.A. degree or enables us to adorn the place of a shaitri^ 
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in some pathskala^ with the requisite kncrwiedge of Sanskrit. It 
may well be that the highest literary knowledge is a fine in- 
strument for education or unfoldment, but it certainly does 
not itself constitute education. 

True education is something different. Man is made of three 
constituents, the body, mind and spirit. Of them, spirit is the 
one permanent element in man. The body and the mind func- 
tion on account of it. Hence we can call that education which 
reveals the qualities of spirit. Tha* is why the seal of the 
Vidyapith carries the dictum ‘Education is that which leads 
to moksha' 

Education can also be understood in another sense; that is, 
whatever lead.s to a full or maximum development of all the 
three, the body, mind and spirit, may also be called education. 
I'he knowledge that is being imparted toda> may possibly 
develop the mind a little, but certainly it does not develop the 
body and spirit. I have a doubt about the development of the 
mind too, because it does not mean that the mind has de- 
veloped if we have filled it with a lot of information. We 
cannot therefore say that wc tiave educated our^mind. A 
well-edu( ated mind serv<'s man in the desired manner. Our 
literate mind of today j)ulls us hither and thither. I'hai is what 
a wild horse does. Only when a wild horse is broken in can 
we call it a trained horse. How^ many ‘educated' young men 
of today are sf> trained.^ 

Now let us examine our body. Are we supposed to cultivate 
the body by playing timiiis, football or cricket (or an hour 
every day.'^ It does, certainly, build up the body. Like a wild 
horse, however, the body will be strong but not trained. A 
trained body is healthy, vigorous and sinewy. Vhe hands and 
feet can do any desired work. A pickaxe, a shovel, a hammer, 
etc., are like ornaments to a trained hand and it can wield 
them. That hand can ply the spinning-wheel well as also the 
ring and the comb while the feet work a loom. A w^ll-trained 
body does not get tired in trudging 30 miles. It can scale 
mountains without getting breathless. Does the studem ac- 
quire such physical culture? We c'an assert that modern cur- 
ricula do not impart physical education in this sense. 

The less said about the spirit the better. Only a seer or a 
seeker can enlighten the soul. Who will awaken that dormant 
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spiritual energv in us alP Teachers can be had through an 
advertisement Is there a column lor spiiitual quest in the 
testimonials which the\ have to produce^ Even if theie is one, 
what IS Its value^ How ( an we get through advertisements teach- 
ers who art seekcis alttr stlf-ieali/ation^ \nd education with 
out such enlightenment is like a wall without a foundation or, 
to employ an English saving, like a whited sepulchre Inside 
It there is onlv a t orpst eaten up or bt*ing eaten by inset ts 
It IS and should be tht ideal of the Gujaiat Vidvapith to 
imparl this three-fold education I ven if one voting man or 
woman is brought up in coiifornutv with this ideal, I shall 
regard the \ idvaptth s existence as woith whilt 

V\hatl Ldurition’ (j 
haiajiian iftltb i(ut< 


' r< ich<F 

^ lnflim» US s( he >I 


Ij] SCHOIASIK ANDMOKAI II)1(A1I()N 

November 24, 1927 

It has given nu the gitattst pleasuie to be able to be present 
at this vtiv pleasant function \ ou have paid me indeed a 
verv girat tomplinunt ai. • tonfeiicd on mt a gieat honour 
bv allowing nit to witness yoiii prottt dings and making the 
acquaintamt (>f so many bovs 

I hope that this institution will progrtssivtlv expand, as, I 
have no doubt, it d< stives I have come to knejw enough of 
this lieautiful island and its people to understand that there 
are Buddhists enough in this country, not merely to suppent 
one such institution but manv such institutions I hope, there- 
foie, that this institution will never have to pine for want of 
material suppent, but having known something of the educa- 
tional institutions beith in South Afrit a and India, let me tell 
you that scholastic edutation is not merely brick and mortar 
It IS true boys and true girls whti build such institutions from 
day to day I know some huge aichitecturally perfect buildings 
going under the name of scholastic institutions, but they are 
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nothing but whited sepulchres. Conversely, I know also some 
institutions which have to struggle from day to day for their 
material existence, but which because of this very want, are 
spiritually making advance from day to day. One of the great- 
est teachers that mankind has ever seen and one whom you 
have enthroned as the only Royal Monarch in your hearts 
delivered his living message not from a man-made building, 
but under the shadow of a magnificent tree. May I also ven- 
ture to suggest that the aim of a gi'^ai institution like this 
should be to impart such instruction and in such ways that it 
may be open to any boy or girl in Ceylon. 

I notice already that, as in India, so in this country, you 
are making education daily more and more expensive so as to 
be beyond the reac h of the poorest children. Let us all beware 
of making that serious blunder and incurring the deserved 
reproach of posterity. To that end let me pul the greatc'st 
stress upon the desirability of giving thc'se boys instruction 
from A to Z through the Sinhalese language. I am certain 
that the children of the nation that receive instruction in a 
tongue other than their own commit suicide. It robs •them of 
their birthright. A foreign medium means an undue strain 
upon the youngsters, it robs them of all originality. It stunts 
their growth and isolates them from their home. I regard, 
therefore, such a thing as a national tragedy of first impor- 
tance, and I would like also to suggest that since 1 have known 
Sanskrit in India as the mother language, and since you have 
received all religious instruction from the teachings of one who 
was himself an Indian amongst Indians and w^ho had derived 
his inspiration from Sanskrit writings, that it would be but 
right on your part to introduce Sanskrit as one of the lan- 
guage's that should be diligently studied. I should expect an 
institution of this kind to supply the whole of the Buddhist 
community in Ceylon with textbooks written in Sinhalt‘se and 
giving all the best from the treasures of old. 

I hope that you will not consider that 1 have placed before 
you an unattainable ideal. Instances occur to me from history 
where teachers have made Herculean efforts in order to re- 
store the dignity of the mother tongue and to restore the 
dignity of the old treasures which were about to be forgotten. 

I am glad indeed that you are giving due attention to ath- 
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letics and 1 congratulate you upon acquitting yourselves with 
distinction in games. I do not know whether >ou had any 
indigenous games or not. I should, however, be exceedingly 
surprised, and even painfully surprised, if I were told that 
before cricket and football descended upon your sacred soil, 
your boys were devoid of all games. If you have national 
games, I would urge upon you that yours is an institution that 
should lead in reviving old games. I know’ that we have in 
India many noble indigenous games just as interesting and 
exciting as cricket or football, also as much attended with risks 
as football is, but with the added advantage that they are 
inexpensive, because the cost is practically next to nothing. 

1 am no indi.scriminate, su{)erstitious worshipper of all that 
goes under the name of 'ancient'. I never hesitated to demolish 
all that is evil or immoral, no matter how ancient an endeavotii 
it may be, but with that reservation, I must confe.ss to you 
that 1 am an adorer of ancient institutions and it hurts me to 
think that a people in their ru.sh for everything modern despise 
all their ancient traditions and ignore them in their lives. 

VVe of the Hast very often hastily tonsider that all that our 
ancestors laid down fc»r us was nothing but a bundle of super- 
stitions, but my own experience, extending now over a fairly 
long peiiod,of the inestimable treasures of the Fast has led 
me to the conclusion that, whilst there may be much that was 
.superstitious, there is infinitely more which is not cmly not 
superstitious, but if we un. ersiand it corrc'ctly and rc*duce it 
to practice, giv(*s life and ennobles one. Let us not therefore 
be blinded by the hypnotic dazzle c)*'the Wevst. 

Again I wish to utter a word of' caution against your be- 
lieving that I am an indiscriminate despi.ser of everything that 
comes from the West. There are many things which I have 
myself assimilated from the W'est. There is a very great and 
effective Sanskrit word for that particular faculty which en- 
ables a man always to distinguish between what is desirable 
and what is undesirable, what is right and what is wrong 
that word is known as viveka. Translated into English, the 
nearest approach is discrimination. I do hope that you will 
incorporate this word into Pali and Sinhalese. 

There is one thing more which I would like to say in con- 
nection with your syllabus. I had hoped that I should see 
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some mention made of handicrafts, and if you are hot seriously 
teaching the boys under your (are some handicrafts, I would 
urge you, if it is not too late, to introduce the necessary handi- 
crafts known to this island. Surely, all the boys who go out 
from this institution will not expect or will not desire to be 
clerks or employees of the Government. If they would add to 
the national strength, they must learn with great skill all the 
indigenous crafts, and as cultural training and as the symbol 
of identification with the poorest among the poor, 1 know 
nothing so ennobling as hand-spinning. Simple as it is, it is 
easily learnt. When you (ombine with hand-spinning the idea 
that you are learning it not for your own individual self, but 
for the poorest among the nation, it becomes an ennobling 
sacrament. Ihere must be added to this sacrament some 
occupation, some handicraft which a boy may consider will 
enable him to earn his living in after life. 

You have rightly found pla< e (01 religious instruction. I 
have experimentc'd with (|uite a number of bovs in order to 
undei stand how best to impart religious instruction and whilst 
I found that book instruction was somewhat of art aid, by 
itself it was useless. Religious instruction, I discovercxl, was 
impartc'd b) teachers living the religion themselves. I have 
found that boys imbibe more from the teachers’ own Hvts 
than they do from the books that they read to them, or the 
li‘ctures that tiny delivei to thc'm with their lips. I have di.s- 
(overed to my great joy that boys and girls have unconsciou.sly 
a facultv of iieiietration whereby they read the* thoughts of 
their tc^ac hers. Woe to the teacher who teaches one thing with 
his lips, and c arries another in his breast. 

Now, just one or twx) sentences to boys only and I have 
done. As father of, you might say, many boys and girls, you 
might almost say ol thou.sands of boys and girls, 1 want to tell 
you, boys, that after all you hold your destiny in your own 
hands. I do not care what you learn or what you do not learn 
in your school, if vou will observe two conditions. One con- 
dition is that you must be fearlessly truthful against the heav- 
iest odds under every circumstance imaginable. A truthful 
boy, a brave boy w^ill never think of hurting even a fly. He 
will defend all the weak boys in his own school and help, 
whether inside or outside the school, all those who need his 
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help A boy who does not observe personal purity of mind 
and body and action is a bov who should be driven out of am 
school \ chivalrous bo\ would always kec^p his mind puie, 
his eyes straight and his hands unpolluted You do not need 
to go to any school to Kain these fundamental maxims ol life, 
and il \ou will have this tuple character with vou \oii will 
build on a solid foundation 

Ma\ then true ahimsa and purity be your shield lor ever 
m >our lilc \id) (rod help you to leali/e all your noble am- 
bition I thank \ou oiue more loi inviting me to take part 
in this iunc tion 

Speec h at M ihinda C ollc ije Ct ilK 
H Hh i>ay\dhi]\ in ( lylon pp 10 > c) 


174 C HAR AC 1 }• R-Bt 11 DlNC, 

Having written the three ntieies on piirn ir\ ediuation it is 
now easy (or me to answer the following ejne siions 

q 1 \ou on<( Slid ledueing the burden irnposui bv 1 ni'iish 011 
students would unount to casing so m in\ m ns A ihf ir lif^ If wt 
inteipnt nuional (ducition to mean nation vMcie edui ition how 
mud would be the buiden iniposid upon society* How inue h that 
is in terms eit ve ns* 

A Let me (list explain the meani ig ol the phrase reducing 
the burden imposed by i^nghsh’ It is not rnv co itcntion that 
students should not be i lught English at all Rut let us learn 
English as a foitign language m the same way that a 1 ren< h- 
man learns it II we learn English only to that extent, we shall 
not have to carry the burden of thinking in English, speaking 
or wilting It with coirectness In m> opinion, at le^ast hve 
years ol the student s life are wasted in carrying this burden 
Not only this Beeause of the strain caused duimg these five 
years, his capacity to think is affected, he beeomes enfeebled 
in the body and, like blotting-paper absorbing ink, he starts 
merely imitating in a superficial manner Hc^w much a person 
would learn if he spent five years in getting the knowledge he 
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needs through his mother-tongue! How much time he would 
save thereby! He would readily learn the best thoughts in his 
own language and be spared the burden of learning the diffi- 
cult pronunciation of a foreign language. 

q. 2. Child education at one end and university education at the 
other are very expensive. C^an these both be included in national 
education? AltcTnatively, do you have any scheme for providing 
equally solid education at a lower cost? 

A. 1 have tried to show in those three articles how child 
education could b(‘('ome inexpensive, almost self-supporting. 
If we can fashion a university education which will aid pri- 
mary education, it can be made inexpensive and students can 
acquire the necessary knowledge useful to the nation. If the 
phrase 'solid educatioir implies education similar to that pro- 
vided by Ciovernment schools, the question is irrelevant, as I 
do not regard that education as solid. I'he education given in 
the national university or primary st bools is distim t from that 
provided l)V (lovernment schools and is very often a novel 
and original kind. It is therelbre .solid in its ow'ii wa). 

q. ;j. Advoc ates of tradition try to inculcate in f)upils devotion for 
the guru. The^ tell the pupiN that learning can be acquired only by 
pleasing tlie gum and in no other manner: that il one does not please 
the gum, does not serve liim and attend on him he may out of slyness 
withhold knowledge; that one .should always be flattering him to 
keep him from bc'ing wicked in this way. Is this a definition of 
gumhhaktP 

A. I am a believer in guruhhakti. However, every teacher 
cannot become a guru. I'he guru disciple relationship is spirit- 
ual and spontaneous, it is not artificial, it cannot be created 
through external pressure. Such gurus are still to be found in 
India. (It should not be necessary to warn that I am not 
speaking here o{ gurus who give moksha. ) I’he question of flat- 
tering such a just does not arise. The respect towards such 
a guru can only be natural, the guru'^s love is also of the same 
kind. Hence, the one is always ready to give and the other is 
always ready to receive. Common knowledge, on the other 
hand, is something which we can accept from anyone. I can 
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learn a lot from a carpenter with whom I have no connec tion 
and ol whose faults I am aware, I can acquiie a knowledge of 
carpentry from him just as I purchase goods from a shopkeep- 
er Of course, a certain type of faith is required even here I 
cannot learn carpenlrv from a carpenter if I do not have faith 
in his knowledge ol that subject Gurubhakti is an altogether 
different matter In character-building, which is the object of 
education, the relationship between the guru and his disciples 
IS ol utmost importance and where theie is no guiubhakti in us 
pure loim, theie can be no charac ter- building 

Questions on I.ducatJon I (G 
\aiaj/ran, } Jiuk 


I7C) FDIU \TU)N FOR M 


il 1 1 K\<i siiKc vou made vour entiv into the public life of this 
countiy, there has been a ttndenev to apj>ioa(h you and get your 
A lews ol a j)robl( m whene\ei a person or persons ha\e bt c n in doubt 
and ha\( failed to reach a clc^ai-cut conclusion People are eager to 
know horn vou whether a certain thing on a certain occasion is right 
or not 1 am only dcsiribing the situation as it rcall> is It shows 
that all youi activitv is basically of a religious nature Would it be 
light that when you are no lort, these decisions be deliveied by a 
bodv cjf persons b\ a rnajonlv vote if necessary* If not, is it not 
nccessaiv to c icate what ma\ prove to be a continuous line of knowl- 
edgeable me n, versed in the precepts ot dkarrna^ 

A I do not deem it woithy that people should approacli me 
and ask me tc^ pronounce judgement on disputable points It is 
true that all my activities, whatever their outward form, are 
fundamentally religious But the fact that I am asked to pro- 
nounce judgemt nt on every disputed matter shows that people 
have either not understood the principles which I follow m 
shaping my conduct, or they have doubts about them And 
because I am known as a mahatma or respected as a good 
man, and our people are credulous and not given to thinking 
for themselves, they continue to put all forms of questions to 
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me. This may gratify my sense of pride or even help me up to 
a point in doing my work, but it does not appear to me that 
it helps in any appreciable way either the people or the ques- 
tioners. Indeed, I have often felt how nice it would be if I 
stopped making any pronouncements and did whatever sug- 
gested itself to me silently. But in that case I must first stop 
this weekly that I am now conducting, as also severely cut 
down much of my present correspondence. That, however, 
would need a courage which I do not feel within myself But, 
there is the great friend of man, the Lord of Death, who can 
extend his invitation to me at any time and put a stop to all 
this chatter on my part whether I agree or not. 

I do not see any wrong in bodies or associations of men 
following my principles and giving their opinions on disputed 
questions by a majority vote when I am no more, or even now 
whilst I am alive. But as in the case of individuals so also in 
that of groups they must be inspired by the ideal of dharma. 

q. 15. The ediuation in the Vidyapith is divided into three distinct 
stages: the primary, the secondary and the higher. How fcir would 
it be right to name these respectively education Tor the village, 
education for the city, and education for those who would take up 
social service work? 

A. I do not like the meanings suggested heic b\" the corres- 
pondent to the primary, the secondary and the* higher edu- 
cation, respectively. Why should we want village people to be 
satisfied merely with primary education? They loo have a 
right to receive secondary and higher education those of 
them at least who want it. And the boys in the cities cannot 
do without primary education. The object of all the three 
should be the prosperity of the villages. 

q. 16. Why do you always attach so much importance to music? 

A. It is sad that the study of music is generally neglected in 
our country today. Without it, the entire educational system 
seems to me to be incomplete. Music brings sweetness to the 
individual and to the social life of the people. Even as prana- 
yamed^ is necessary for the regulation of breath, so is music for 
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disciplining the voice. Dissemination of the knowledge of 
music among the people will greatly help in controlling and 
stopping the noise which is a usual feature of public meetings 
in this country. Music pacifies anger and its judicious use is 
highly helpful in leading a man to the vision of God. It does 
not mean shouting and shrieking a tune anyhow like a rig- 
marole, nor does it mean the singing of stage songs. 1 have 
already referred to its ordinary meaning above, but its deeper 
meaning is that our whole life should be sweet and musical 
like a song. It goes without saying that life cannot be made 
like that without the practice of virtues such as truth, honesty, 
etc To make life musical means to make it one with God, to 
merge it in Him. He who has not rid himself of raga and 
dwesha, i.e., likes and dislikes, who has not tasted of the joy of 
service, cannot have any understanding of celestial musi( . A 
study ol music, which does not take account of this deeper 
aspec t of this ciivine art, has little or no value loi me. 

^ 17 Ihe art <^f painting means expression of the emotions of the 
artist through line and colour. If this definition of painting were to 
he accepted, would you include painting as an essential part of the 
sclicmic of national education which should he universally taught to 
dip 


A. I have never disparaged drawing and painting, though 
I have certainly deprecati‘d the blots ol ink and colour passing 
under its name. I doubt if painting as dehnc'cl by the artist 
could be made universal. "I'here is this diflcrence between 
musk and painting: While painting can be learnt only by a 
few who have a natural aptitude for it, music must he and 
can be learnt by all In painting, too, drawing of straight lines 
and the figures of animate and inanimate objects can be 
taught to all. It is certainly useful and ncxessary and I want 
it to be taught to every child before it is taught the alphabet. 

q. 18. Some people are of the view that such subjects as grammar, 
compound interest, higher geometry, etc., which the learners are apt 
to forget in after years, should not be included in the courses to be 
framed for purposes of national education. Do you agree to this? If 
you do, why should not Urdu also be put in the same category? 
When Hindu.s and Muslims feel the urge to come info close contact 
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with each other and to understand each other’s culture, then only 
will the knowledge of Sanskrit and Urdu- prove useful and lasting. 
Knowledge of Urdu will be put to active use and hence increase 
only when there is respect for and a desire to learn the culture of 
which Urdu is the vehicle. Until then it is bound to remain no more 
than a religious rite like the worship of Ganesh a formal affair 
without any practical value. 


A. I do not understand why gran,mar, compound interest 
and higher geometry have all been classed together. I have 
always believed that grammar is ab.solutely neces.sary for the 
mastery of'a language, and that grammar and higher geometry 
are highly interesting subjects. Both provide innocent, intel- 
lectual entertainment. I will, therefore, accord a place to both 
these subjects in national education i‘or those who go in for 
higher education or wish to study the science of language. In 
the same way, he who wants to be good at accounts cannot 
do so without learning com|>ound interest, therefore, all the 
three things mentioned by the correspondent in the question 
will have their due plat e in the s>llabus for national educa- 
tion. The point is (hat there are things which are common to 
all schemes of’ education. l oday, w t* have tt) dilferentiate be- 
tween (jovernmeiit ediu ation and National education becau.se 
the former is detrimental to national development. But there, 
are many things in (iovernment schools which will and must 
also be in our schools, "llius, ihtiugh there are points of similar- 
ity betweem the two, the atmosphere in (iovernment .schools 
strengthens the bonds of slavery and is used at critical 
moments to suppre.ss us. Therefore, such schools are to be 
renounced. Besides, as we have already seen, a portion, at 
least, of the education imparted there is wholly unnecessary; 
it is just a burden and nothing more. But I am straying from 
the subject under discus.sion. I have thought it fit to offer this 
clarification under tlie impression that I might not have 
grasped the point behind this question. 

Urdu stands apart from the above-mentioned subjects; the 
question of its study must be considered separately. Hindus 
and Muslims will ultimately unite but in our national schools 
we must continue to strive unremittingly to bring them clo.ser 
together. For this, we must acquaint ourselves with each 
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other’s religion. If the students forget whatever little of Urdu 
they learn, evidently they are not serious about its study and 
must be learning it only because they must. But this can also 
be said about Hindi. Only God knows how interest in Hindi 
or Urdu can be created among the students, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that its knowledge is necessary for the 
progress of the nation. 

q, 19, Students should have full freedom; there should be nothing 
which will obstruct their free growth; to achieve this objective the 
teachers should have no piejudues for or against anything; while 
thev teach they should so conduct themselves as though they have 
no partiality foi any particular rule or habit or principle. 7 'his ideal 
for a teacher is coming to be accepted in many places. Dci you 
accept It.'* 

A. What has been said above can be supported as w^ell as 
opposed. If' it does not help in preserving the real essence, it 
should be opposed, and if it does help, the students may well 
be allowed full freedom and the teachers remain as detached 
and neutral as they like. They may do what they wish with a 
view to securing the independence of the students, the only 
condition being that they must mix with the students to the 
extent of being ime of them. In the language of Akha. I will 
sav to them; 

Live ill the world as you like. 

But keep constantly before your mind 
The aim ol attaining to God at any cost. 

An ideal teacher never had nor should he ever have any 
other aim before him. 

‘Questions on Education (G.; 

Navajivan^ t July 1928 


Brr.iih-cnntrol 
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§ 3. Women 

I 76. THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT 

Women in England have surpassed all expectations. When the 
Indian community started the struggle against the obnoxious 
law in the IVansvaal, the suffragette movement in England 
was many months old. They are still continuing the struggle 
undaunted. The struggle of the Transvaal Indians is nothing 
when compared with the courage and the tenacity of these 
women. Moi cover, they have to face opposition from many 
women There is a much larger number of women against 
than in favour of franchise for themselves. Though a mere 
handful, these women do not admit defeat "1 he more they are 
repressed, the more the resistance they offer. Many of them 
have l)een to gaol 'They have boine being kicked and stoned 
by base and cowardly men. There was a cable last wet'k that 
they had resolved to intensif) their struggle slill further. 'There 
are lax(‘s to l)e paid to the CJovernment b\ thc'se women or 
their husbands. If they do not pay the taxes, whatever things 
they possess can be auctioned. They may even be imprisoned. 
The women have now rc'solved that they will not pay any 
taxes or levies till thev get their rights, but will rather allow 
theii pos.sessions to be auctioned, and they themselves will 
.suffer impiisonment. 

This courage and tenacity dc'serves to be emulatc'd by the 
'Transvaal Indians, in fact, by the whole Indian community. 
The Natal Indians think it much of a hardship if their goods 
are to be auc tioned for trading wTthout a licence. These people 
do not realize that the Go\ eminent cannot auc tion the goods 
of a large number of people. But what would it matter if it 
did? If women can sacrifice their possessions foi a matter like 
franchise, cannot we put up with a similar hardship while 
fighting for our livelihood? The movement of the suffragettes 
will go on for a long time, and they will keep up the agitation, 
resolute and tireles*. They fight on with faith in truth, per- 
suaded that, though they will not be there to enjoy the rights, 
if only the succeeding generations enjoy them, it will be as 
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good as if'they had themselves done so. Indians have to fight 
with the same spirit. 

‘Brave Women’ (G. ' 

Indian Opinion^ 28 Dec i()07 


177 . WOMEN AND SFl F-Rt A1 17 A I ION 


1 

My ideal is this. A man should remiin man and yet should 
become woman; similarly a woman should remain woman 
and yet hetoine man. This means that man should cultivate 
the gentleness and the discrimination of wc)man; and wonian 
should cast offher timidity and become brave and (ourageous. 

It is said that women are jealous, but this does not mean 
that men «rie free from this failing or that all women are 
jealous. Women have to stay indoors lor all the twenty-four 
hours and therelbre their jealousy becomes more conspietjous. 
That is all. 


♦ « 

My patience in teaching you will be endlc'ss. It wili end 
only when >our readiness to Irarn ends. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Both man and woman can become fearless Man thinks that 
he can be fearless, but it Is not always true; similarly, woman 
thinks she is weak and allows herself to be calk'd so; this too 
is not right. Women have no need at all for fear. I will tell 
you what I heard about Mirabai the day before yesterday. 
Mirabai went to Vrindavan and knocked at the door of a 
sadhu. The sadhu replied from inside that he never looked at a 
woman. Mirabai a.sked him, ‘Who are you? I know only one 
man, and that is Krishna.’ On hearing this, the sadhu opened 
the door, fell at the fret of Mirabai and said, ‘You have 
opened my eyes today I have been saved from an abyss.’ 
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Man and woman are characterized }>y fear as long as both 
are subject to passions. 

Draupadi showed as great a strength as Yudhishthira did. 

Draupadi had five husbands at one time and yet has been 
called ‘chaste’. This is because in that age, just as a man could 
marry several wives, a woman fin certain regions) could 
marry several liusbands. 'fhe code of marriage changes with 
time and place. 

But from another point of view, l^raupadi is a symbol of 
the mind. And the five Pandavas are the five senses brought 
under its control. And it is indeed desirable that they are so 
controlled. Since all the five senses were under the control of 
the mind and had become refined, the mind (Draupadi) can 
be said to have wedded the five senses (Pandavas). 

The strength which Draupadi showed was immense. Even 
Bhirna anti the Dharmaraja Yudhishthira were afraid of her. 

While in jail, as I read the prayer of Draupadi to Krishna 
at this time, as given in the Aiahahharata, I wept bitterly. 

'To my mind, this prayer of Draupadi has extraordinary 
strength in it, (Jouritlcss men in Nt»rlh India recTte these 
verses. 

riie power of words too iru reases or decrease^ in proportion 
to the penance underlying them. What is there in the word 
‘Al'M’? It is simply made up of three syllables ‘a’, ‘u’ and 
'm\ And yet its value lies in the penance associated with it 
When there is greater penance behind the word, its value 
becomes greater. The same is the case with Draupadi. She 
may even be regarded as an imaginary character created by 
\'yasa. Such a woman may or may not have existe'd. But the 
great strength of Vyasa's penance and the recitation by crores 
of people of the prayers put into Draupadi's mouth by him 
have raised the value of that prayer. 

‘Govinda’ means the master of the senses; by gopis are 
meant the thousands of sense-organs. Gopijanapriya means one 
who is the beloved of the masses or, say, of the weak. Draupadi 
was surrounded by the Kauravas. The Kaurav'as are our evdl 
desires. Draupadi cries, ‘O Keshava, how is it that you do not 
know' me?’ It is the cry of the distressed, the voice of the 
aggrieved. Do not w'e all have evil desires? When are we free 
from passions? Draupadi says that she has been surrounded 
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by Kauravas. Here 'Kauravas’ may also mean wicked persons. 
Bui we are overpowered even more by our evil desires than 
by wicked persons. So it is better to interpret ‘Kauravas’ to 
mean evil desires. 

Draupadi is a servant of God and as such she has the right 
e\en to quarrel with Him. She crie.s, ‘Oh Master, Oh Lord, 
Oh Rarnanath, i.e., Lakshmipali, i.e.. Lord of the World, He 
who gives salvation, He who brings about self-realization, 
Wajnath, i.e., Lord of the universe, Artinashana, i.e.. Dis- 
peller of grief, I am dnnvnmg in a sea of Kauravas, i.e., 1 am 
.sinking in a multitude of desires; I am full of wicked passions. 
Sav< me.’ 

Draupadi repeats the lall ‘Krishna, Krishna’. When a per- 
son is either in great joy or in great misery, he ( alls out lo 
(jod twite. Draupadi says, ‘1 come to \ou for refuge; save rne; 

I am beset with evil passions, and ha\e betome weak; my 
limbs are giving way. Save me.’ 

In Bombay there is a woman named Janakibai. In 191 ^ 
when ^ was staying with Revashankarbhai she came to see 
me. She boasted a great d(‘al about herst^lf Al that time I did 
not believe her. Then when I went to Dwarka, she also was 
there. I made particular intjuiries in regard to her and found 
that she movt*d quite freely anu^ng the most wicked of men. 
Her idea was that she should be able to preserve her chastity 
even while living in the midst of the worst men. It so happens 
that no one ev<‘n in anger Mnsses her with a disrespectful 
‘thou’. She move s amongst them like a lioness. 

* ♦ * 

We are helpless like Draupadi, because we are all full of 
impurities and evil desires. Our fear of serpents and such like 
is a proof of our weakness. 1 am regarded as the highest in the 
Ashram; even then I, too, feel afraid. It means that I also am 
more helpless than Draupadi. 

Dwarka means the whole world, or we ourselves, not the 
dirty little town near Porbandar in Kathiawar. 

* * * 

What can women have done that even men like Tulsidas 
have used insulting epithets for them? Whether it was the 
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fault of Tulsidas or of the times, the blemish is .nevertheless 
there. 

The ancient laws were made hy seers who were men. The 
women’s experience, therefore, is not represented in them. 
Strictly speaking, as between man and woman, neither should 
be regarded as superior or inferior. The place and functions 
of both are difl'erent, and God ha.s defined both. 

♦ ♦ * 

Only th(' self can raise the self; the self is the help of the self. 
Only women can raise women. This requires tapascharya and 
hard work. Il is true that women are more capable of it than 
men; but the tapascharya must be intelligent. 'Today women 
merely toil on in a helpless condition like drudges. 

It may be agreed that no one can save woman except her- 
self But it may be asked, ‘Can she be self-supporting?’ My 
heart says that she can. If .she learns satyagraha, she can be 
perfectly independent and .self-supporting. She will not have 
to fe(‘l dependent upon anyone. 'I'his does not mean that she 
shall not take any help from others. She will certainly. But if 
such help be not forthcoming .she will not feel destitute. If we 
are detached, even while we u.se the articles which we receive, 
we are .self-dependent. In such a state, even though receiving 
help from all the world we in fact never become dependent 
on anyone. And if help were refused, we would say, it was 
good that it was not given, and would not get angry, nor 
blame aiiNone. This is called satyagiaha. It is not enough 
merelv to be convinced that we should be fearless. We should 
become fearless at heart. Casting off fear does not mean that 
we should not care for the world’s opinion. 

One should give up the idea that one is helple.ss. God is the 
help of all. It is possible to throw the blame for the present 
sorry condition of women on their husbands. But women 
should think how best they can themselves cast off their own 
weakne.ss. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

There can be tmly one prayer for us all. If we offer this 
prayer daily, understanding it properly, it will get embedded 
in our minds. Keshava (God) is always with us. He is not in 
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some Dwarka. That is only the language of the poet. Draupadi 
forgot that Keshava was with her. He clothed her body again 
and again remaining beside her. Whenever evil thoughts or 
evil desires spring in our mind, we should say to ourselves: oh, 
why do such thoughts come to me.'^ We should then think of 
these verses of prayer. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

This^ is not a mere political book. I have used the language 
of politics, but I have really tried to offer a glimpse of dharma. 
What is the meaning of Swaraj ^ It means rule of dharma 
or Rumaraiva. I have addressed as many meetings of women as 
of men. At women’s meetings I have always used the word 
Ramarajya in place swaraj. 

This book is the gist of my thinking for several years. Just 
as one cannot help speaking out when one’s heart is full, so 
also I have been unable to restrain myself from wiiting the 
book since my heart was full. I'he book is meant mainly for 
the illiterate masses. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Whatever character we have inherited from our parents is 
our real inheritance. It ma> be said to be our spiritual inher- 
itance, and It is our duty to add to it. If a father leaves an 
inheritance of a lac of rupees and the son increa.ses it to a 
million and then says, ‘What kind of man my father was who 
collected only a lac and how clever I am that I amassed a 
million’, he is a wicked son; there is }Tide in what he says. We 
do not wish to add to money inherited from our parents, but 
to character, to our spiritual inheritance, and we should not 
feel prcjud about it, for spiritual inheritance is not possible 
without humility. 

4c 4c 

In abstaining from a thing we have not been used to from 
birth — for example, meat-eating— we make no sacrifice. Such 
a thing is quite natural for us, and we perform no heroic act 
thereby. 
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Man’s beauty is in his character, that of a beast in its body. 
In the case of a cow, for instance, we may say how good it is 
because of its skin, or hair, or feet, or horns; in the case of a 
man, on the other hand, we do not say that he is good because 
he is five feet and a half, or bad because he is four feet and a 
half, or better if he is an inch more than five feet and a half. 
Being good or bad in the case of man lies in his heart, not in 
his body or even in his accumulated wealth. Here in the Ash- 
ram, we have regarded it our dharm^ to build up the virtues 
of the heart. We eat and drink, and construct buildings with 
sand and mortar. That is because we have to do these things. 
We have not despised mud huts, we would not be ashamed to 
live in one but we should indeed feel ashamed to live in 
luxury. We should hang our heads in shame if we add to our 
w'ealth. Indeed, we may |K)s.sess wealth for service; we have to 
accumulate such wealth, much against our will. But some 
people accumulate wealtli regarding grec'd as their religion. 
'I'his is not proper. In piopoition as we make our outer life 
more anci more elaborate, we harm our moral progress, and 
we injure our dhmma 

^ H/i 

Our merchants earn crores of nipees in the markets of Bom- 

bay. rhat is no cause ibr delight to us. It is rather a matter 
for regret. Because when a Bombay merchant earns five crores 
by w^ay of l)rokerage, the Britisher gets ninety-five crores and 
that too he take's away from the country through bleeding the 
poor man white. We do not realize this, because after all it 
takes time to bleed a nation of thirty-three crores of people. 

★ ♦ ♦ 

If a labourer doc's all his work dedicating it to (iod, then 

thereby he can attain self-realization. Self-realization means 
purity of .self. Strictly speaking, only those who do bodih 
labour get .self-realization; because 'God is the strength of the 
weak’- By 'weak’ is not meant 'weak in body’, though for 
them also thc'ir strength is God but we should take it to 
mean weak in means and materials. The labourer must culti- 
vate humility, for mere dev^eloping of intelligence may lead to 
the development of an asuri intelligence. By doing merely in- 
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telleclual work^ we develop asuri tendencies. It is, therefore, 
that the Gita says that one who eats without labour eats stolen 
food. Humility is inherent in labour. And that is why it is 
karmayoga or activity that leads to salvation. Doing physical 
work simply for wages is no karmayoga, since the idea is simply 
to earn money. Cleaning of latrines lor earning money is no 
yajna , sacrifice). Bui the same work if done by way of service, 
for the sake of sanitation and for the good of others, becomes 
yajna. One who does bodil\ labour out of a spirit of service, in 
all humility and for self-realization, gets self-rc‘alization. Such 
a one should never feel icluctant to work. He should be ever 
awake. 

3K ♦ 4c 

How can the pot call the kettle black when both are of 
practically the same colour.'* In the same way what can man 
say to woman or how can he criticize hei? If numerous sus- 
pi(it>ns, doubts, passions and fears ( haracterize women, tliey 
exist also in men. Some pundits say that woman cannot attain 
salvation. But as I see it, that is not so. J'he Vaishnavas believe 
that there has not been a gre^ater devotee than Mirabai. My 
view is that il Mirabai cannot get salvation, no man can ever 
get it. 

* 4c 4e 

The farmei sleeps in the field. Are you or the British officer 
ever likely to sleep there.'* but who cartes for the poor man’s 
feelings? What joy does he get out of life? He has to work in 
the field from early morning. So he a,^o spreads his b(‘d there. 
He may die of snakc-bitc. But the farmer lcad> such a Id'e by 
compulsion. If it is at all called sacrifice on his part, it is 
sacrifice forced on him. It is not as though he refused to travel 
by train; if someone provided him the opportunity, he would 
travel. But if he leads his particular kind of life in full knowl- 
edge of it, his life would indeed be bles.sed. Some sages lead 
a life like this farmer, (^r like Jada Bharat. But in their case 
they have taken to such life purposely. 

4c 4c 

I wouM certainly worship an idol made of cla>, if thereby 
my mind becomes lighter. If my life becomes fruitful, then 
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only the worship of young Krishna’s idol has meaning. The 
stone is no God; but God resides in the stone. If I besmear 
the idol with sandal paste, make an offering of rice, and pray 
to it for strength to cut off so many heads, one of you should 
throw the idol into a well, or break it into pieces. 

« ♦ He 

If we wish to develop in us the capacity to look on all with 
an equal eye, we should aim at getting only what the rest of 
the world gets 'Fhus if the whole world gets milk, we may 
also have it. We may pray to God and say, ‘O God, if you 
wish me to have milk, give it first to the rest of the world.’ 
But who can pray thus.'^ Only he who has so much sympathy 
foi others and wlio labours for their good E\en if we cannot 
practise this principle, we must at least understand and appre- 
ciate it For the present, our only prayer to God should be 
that since we are lallen so low He rnav accej)! whatever little 
we do. We may not progress in this direction but He should 
give us strength to lessen our parity aha. If we repent of our 
sins, they will not inen^ase fuithcT We should not keep any- 
thing with us thinking it belongs to us, l)ut should strive to 
give up as muc h i)f our pariguiha *is we c an. 

He He ♦ 

If man needs the help of the whole world bel'oie he tan 
follow' truth and non-vi(jlen< e, then he would indeed become 
dependent. But God has arranged things so beautifully, that 
even if the whole world is against him, he can still follow truth 
and non-violence himself. If wc do no! wish to cjuarrel, the 
other person can certainly not quarrel with us In the end he 
will get tired and will be quiet. On the other hand, if we 
become angry, we increase anger. It is like adding fuel to the 
fire 

He He He 

How can he rise, in whose mind there is never any problem? 

He He He 

From the fact that ... committed suiiidc, we .should learn 
that we should not allow sorrow or troubles to prey constantly 
upon our minds. We should not brood over them. If we have 
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felt hurt by someone, we should tell him so straightway. Then 
the pain will not remain in our hearts. Even brooding sorrow- 
fully within oneself is a kind of suicide. 

Self-condemnation is desirable to some degree. In a way it 
is good to remain dissatisfied with oneself. If a man’s dissatis- 
faction is within limits he w^ill rise. But if he always needlessly 
goes on finding fault with himsell and says he has not been 
able to do this or that, then he will really not be able to do 
anything and will become a fool. We should at the same time 
be contented and discontented. Then only can we rise. 

The body is sometimes called a ratnachintamam. If w e remain 
devc led to Clod, it would really prove to be so. But to become 
wholly dcv(>ted to CJod, we hav^e to control tlie body. 

Man has to move about out of doors. His w(u*k is outside 
the house. So he dries not quickly lierome despondent. Bat 
w^oman has to stay all the time inside the house. So she is 
lonelv and lalls an easy piey to dc'spondcncy. If jhe finds 
another woman to talk to, she becomes so talkative that she 
lails to di.^c liininate between what she should say and what 
she should not. Bt'iiig always in the house she de\elops such 
defects. Of course, in a sense such loneliness is desiiable. It 
saves lier from many temptations. But it is fruitful only if we 
learn to turn our eves inward, search our hearts, and become 
introsper live 

♦ « ♦ 

Suppose tliere is a woman who is entirely illiterate yet 
remains devoted to her duties. She does not touch even a 
blade of giass that does nrjt belong to her. She does not steal 
ecen in her dreams. II yem ask her what the liha^avata is, she 
stares you in the far e. But .she loves everv human being as 
though she were the mother of all mankind. 

Suppo.se there is another woman, who knows everything, 
has all the Upani.shad.s by heart, whose pronunciation is ex- 
cellent, but who steals, lies, is clevei in making others work 
for her and is adept in almost everything. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the former is superior to the latter. Of 
course, if .she learns reading and writing, she would be better 
still. 
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Of what use is knowledge in which thefe is no humility or 
tenderness^ i^sage Kaushika became angry when a bird eased 
Itself over him 1 he bird was consumed to ashes by his anger 
I'he sage felt somewhat proud at the power of his penance 
He then went to a house as a guest Ihe lady of the house 
was busy serving her husband, and so kept the visitor waiting 
After sht had finished her work she went to the sage with 
some food for him and stating the cause of her delav apolo- 
gized to him 1 he sage got angr> 1 'le ladv said, ‘I am not a 
bird that sou tan bum mt with an angi\ look besides, such 
anger cannot be called wisdom ' The sage learnt a lesson and 
said, ‘You have given me two kinds of food food to eat and 
the food of wisdom ’ 


♦ 

\ man wh(j docs th( work that falls to his lot in the natural 
ioursi (if things can Kinain uniitaihcd to it Hr dots no{ tret 
false altachnunt lor such work 

Rtal kiiowltdi^t and true tdutation tan be had bv devoted 
|)( liorniant f of ont sdutv 

It is disi*ustint; to set ptoj)U that thioin2[ iht hospitals 
Dotttirs tieat (htm but it is also then dut\ to ttath them how 
to It main htalthv But hardlv ari\ dot tor does this Most 
dot tors pamper th( bodv B\ tioim* this thev harm man\ 
tharatitr and dt^iadt his soul Btsidts, b^ pampcrinc; tht 
bod\ llitv do not itall\ savt it 

It) kill llVIIl^ animals foi medicinal purposes to Itarn sutur- 
inir, IS this the work of a human bting’ It is the work of tht 
dt vil 


♦ ♦ >|c 

Passion is tommoii both to man and woman Ihe mind of 
a passionate person always wanders about seeking objects of 
pltasure We must understand that our life is not for enjoying 
or giving such pleasures, but for seH-reali/ation 

Ihe marriage of Siva and Parvati is regarded as an ideal 
marriage One who wants to wed like Parvati should think of 
a man like Siva who is tree from all passions It is not Parvati 
alone that was destined to get such a husband Every woman 
holds that fate in her own hands 
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In choosing a husband, one must not go b) the kind of 
( lothes he puts on, or the turban he wears One must see how 
educated he is, and how good he is in thaiactei Once you 
have decided to marrv, marrv one who has good character, 
and whose mind is compatible with vours Ifvou find such a 
person, well and good otherwise resolve to lemain unmarried 
One should not think ol marrying anyone that ( omes along 
Parvati had resolved that she would many only c:)ne who was 
flee from all passions like Siva, otherwise she would remain 
unmarried Tverv girl should cherish the ideal ol Parvati 

♦ a|c ♦ 

Not to Tide on another's hack is also servue Not to *ucept 
service from anotlu r and lo dt velop an attitude of not making 
others WO) k loi one is dsoascrvice 

ale ♦ ♦ 

1 h( world IS such that if we put thrcT stitches at oni place 
thiriicn others give wav elsewhere I hen how can we improve 
it' Real progitss consists m rccogni/ing I ruth which c'xists 
within us as our Soul 

If voii arc good, the world is good Bhagawan Paianjali has 
written that tlic desiic for revenge disappears in the presence 
oi non-violciuc 11 wc art ourselves slaves we regard all others 
also as slaves In short, who wants to c hc'at an inncxcnl rnari'^ 
One who tries to plav false with such a person will ultimately 
onlv hurt himscll If we do noi retaliate, if we do not oppose 
the misdeeds of a wicked person his misdc'cds themselves 
will bring about his downfall He will fall and then correct 
himself 

♦ * ♦ 

If we achieve siiaia] in our own Ashram we would obtain 
swara] for the whc:)le ol India It means we would all be straight 
like a stick None of us would look upon another with sus- 
picion If we have no mutual distrust sivaraj is at hand 

Swaraj means rule over one’s own self, not over another It 
means controlling one’s self He who has gained control over 
his sense organs has obtained almost everything 

He who believes in punishment and violence has necessarily 
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to resort to deceit. Deceit is a necessary accompaniment of 
such belief. 

♦ ♦ 3|C 

Our temple is in our Ashram, nay, it is in our hearts. A 
temple constructed of a few stones has no meaning. Only a 
temple raised in our hearts is useful. 

If our Ashram goes on well like this and does not produce 
any bad people, it will become a place for pilgrimage. 

4c s|e 

Every pebble on the bank of the Narmada is said to be 
Siva. By the Naimada we do not mean only the river near 
Broach, but all rivers. If we wash clean a pebble on the hank 
of a river and offer bilva patra'^ to it, the pebble betomes Siva 
for us. Going a step further, if we take a lump of earth and 
mould it into the shape of a Siva linga it also becomes Siva for 
us. On going still further, we may think that Siva resides in 
the hearts of us all. 

We are idolators as wrll as iconoclasts We destroy the stone 
in the idol, but w’e worship the image officxl in it 

I expect all the women in the Ashram not to do a single 
piece of work without giving it proper thought, lo this end, 
women should accpiire knowledge. At present, the women of 
India have become dull and lifeless. 

ife 4c 4c 

A girl who wishes to remain unmarried should be wedded 
to independence A girl dependent upon others can never 
remain unmarried. 

If the gho.st dies, the spirit w^ill rise. If we rob someone, 
someone else is read\ to rob us. There is a proverb in Gujarati 
which .sa>s that there is always something mightier than a lion 
to subdue a lion. 

4e 4c 4c 

Just as when we do not know cooking, and yet prepare 
half-cooked things and eat them we get indigestion, in the 
same way if we cannot understand what we read and yet go 
on reading, we shall get literary indigestion. 
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Even the greatest arc punished if they do things they ought 
not to do. 


♦ « ♦ 

Devotees of God carrv on activities dictated by their inner 
voice. But this inner voice also may sometimes deceive. So 
devote<s must always remain vigilant. 

sK a|c * 

A person v^ho tells a hall-lic tells one he and a half, because 
he deceives also his own mind; whereas a person who telL an 
absolrte lie knows that he is telling one 

* ♦ * 

Education of children mainly depends on mothers. How 
soever I ma> trv to educate children in the Ashram, rnv efforts 
would prove futile without the (o-opeiation of mothers. We 
have to edut ate our c hildrcn to be helpful to others. 

Even when a child goc's to a teacher for studying, he takes 
with him a string attached to his mother’s heart He is always 
thinking when he can return to his mother The mothei draws 
the child to herself by means of this stiing. 

We may read the or the Ramayana or the Hind Suaraj. 
But what w'e have to learn from them is desire for the welfare 
of others. We have to teach this to oiu children aKo, 

♦ f ♦ 

riiose lorefatheis of c^urs who gave up liejuor did a manly 
thing. But for us who have never drunk liquor, there is only 
negative kind of merit in not drinking. We simply do not incur 
the sin of drinking that is ail. We may be said to have really 
given up drinking only when we understand all the evils that 
result from drinking. 

In the same way, there is no meaning in our observing 
sacred days and vows without understanding their signifi- 
cance. Such observance becomes useful both to us and to 
society if we understand and can explain to others their sig- 
nificance. Oui women observe Nagapanchami, Janmashtami 
and other holy days. But they should understand their sig- 
nificance. It is possible that the meaning of Nagapanchami is 
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that considering the serpent as a symbol of the enemy, it was 
sought through this means to inculcate the principle of not 
killing even one’s enemies. In this world, excepting perhaps 
man, there is no other creature so poisonous as a serpent. If 
we regard anyone as so full of venom as a serpent, we should 
learn to love him, as though he were full of nectar. From 
doing this, we shall learn that every human being is worthy 
of worship, i.e., of service. 

♦ 4c i|t 

This world is held together by bonds of love. History does 
not record the day-to-day incidents of love and .service. It only 
records incidents of conflict and wars. Actually, however, acts 
o( love and service are much more common in this wc^rld than 
conflicts and quarrels. We see innumerable village's and towns 
flourishing in the world If the world were always full of dis- 
(ord, thev could not possiblv exist. 

♦ 4c 4c 

V\<‘ must uc‘cessaril> abolish those laws that destrety dharma. 
Not onl) should we not abide by such laws, but we should 
even activclv rc'sist them. Now' there are two ways of doing 
this either through violence or through satyaf^raha. We .should 
follow only the path of satya^taha. We cannert commit violence 
in the name of dharma We may allow ourselves to be hanged 
or to be killed rather than kill others in the name of dharma. 

4c 4c 4c 

It is often a.skcd how women may protect their honour. It 
is even suggc'sted that thc'y should carry daggers on them. If 
ihev do carrv daggers, the daggers ccjuld of course be used 
against their own persons One has to be very tough to be 
able to wield a dagger. One would have to change one’s whole 
mode of life, for a person who has never seen blood drawn, 01 
drawn blood himself, can never use a dagger. In order to be 
able to use a dagger, we shall have to take to hunting, kill 
c^uantities of sheep so hard shall we have to make our hearts 
before we can thrust a dagger into someone. 

So instead of teaching women to use a dagger, it is better 
to teach them to be fearless. God’s protecting hand is always 
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over us. If we really believe in the existence of God, whom 
shall we fear? Even if the most wicked of persons assaults you, 
recite Ramanama. Most wicked persons w^ould run away at this 
earnest cry to God. But if that does not happen, what does it 
matter.'^ We should learn to die on such an occa.sion. If a child 
is on its death-bed, do we not almost kill ourselves in looking 
after it? If even after the mother’s greatest efforts, the child 
dies in her lap, she has the satisfaction that she did her best 
for it. It is our duty to be ever prepared thus to lay down our 
life. However wicked the man, if we die rather than yield to 
his physical strength, what after all can he do to us? It is 
}>ossible that a wicked man may give up his wickedness when 
faced with a pure-minded person, Vvho is (piitc prepared to 
die. Thus satyaj^rafia is tw^ice blessed. It blesses him who offers 
it and also him against whom it is offered. 

'Talks to Ashiani Women' ^G ) 

Bapuiia Fatro Ashiamm Behnone^^yi^j^ 97 

‘ Hind Swaraf 

7 hr Iral oi a tier Ie^clr<lrd as sat ird hv Hiiuhis 


I 78. WOMAN AS INOARNA I ION OF 1 


Segaon, 
February 12, 1940 

With certain omissions I quote below the following from a 
highly educated sister: 

You have shown the world, through ahimsa and satyagraha^ the dig- 
nity of the soul. . . But just as there is need for ahimsa and brahmackarya 
for a man to get lid oi his aggressive spirit, lust . etc., there is for 
woman need of certain principles that would enable her to get rid 
of her baser qualities, w'hich are different from men’s and commonly 
said to belong by nature to her. The natural qualities of her sex, the 
upbringing meted out to her because of her sex, and her environ- 
ment which is created because of her sex, all are against her. And in 
her work these things, namely, her nature, upbringing and sur- 
roundings always get in the way and hinder her and give occasion 
for the hackneyed phrase, ‘She is only a woman, after all’ I think 
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that, if we only possess the correct solution, the correct method of 
improving ourselves, we could make our natural qualities, such as 
sympathy and tenderness, a help instead of a hindrance The im- 
provement, just as your solution in the case of men and children, 
must come from within us 

Your advice to me was to read Harijan I do so eageily But so far 
I have not come across, well, the advice for the inner spirit Spinning 
and fighting foi the national freedom aie only some aspects of the 
training They do not seem to cemtam the whole solution For I 
have seen women who do spin and do trv n work out the Congress 
ideals and still commit blunders which are attributed to the fact of 
their being wonu n 

1 ell us please, how to make the best use of our cjuahties how 
to turn our disadvantages into advantages 

I had flattcicd m\self that my (ontnbulicMi to the woman’s 
cause definitely began with the discoveiy of satva^raha But the 
writei of tin Utter is of opinion that the fair sex requires 
treatment diflcicnt fiom men If it is so, I do not think any 
man will find th( (oircct solution No matter how much he 
tries, h( must fail because natuic has made him diHcrerft from 
woman ()nl\ the toad unden the harrow knows where it 
pinches him There fore ultimately woman will have to deter- 
mine with authority what she needs My o\^n opinion is that, 
just as fundamentally man and woman are one , then problem 
must be one in essence I he soul in both is the same The two 
live the s*iine life, have the same feelings Lach is a comple- 
ment of the other I he one cannot live without the other’s 
active help 

But somehow or other man has dominated woman from 
ages past, and so woman has develope'd an inferior itv complex 
She has belie-vt'd in the truth of man’s intere*sted teaching that 
she IS inferior to him But the seers among men have recog- 
nized her ecjual status 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that at some point there is 
bifurcation Whilst both are fundamentally one, it is also 
equally ti ue that m the form there is a vital difference between 
the two Hence the vocations of the two must also be different 
I he dutv of motherhoc^d, which the vast majority of women 
will always undertake, requires qualities which man need not 
possess She is passive, he is active She is essentially mistress 
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of the house. He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and 
distributor of the bread. She is the caretaker in every sense of 
the term. The art of bringing up the infants of the race is her 
special and sole prerogative. Without her care the race must 
become extinct. 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman 
that women should be called upon or induced to forsake the 
hearth and shoulder the rifle for the protection of that hearth. 
It is a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In 
trying to ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and 
him down. 'Phe sin will be on man’s head for tempting or 
compt lling his companion to desert her special calling. There is 
as much braver) in keeping one’s home in goo<l order and con- 
dition as there is in defending it against attack from without. 

As I have watched millions of pea.sants in their natuiai 
surroundings and as I wat'h them daily in little Segaon, the 
natural division of spheres ol work has forced itself on my 
attention. Ihcre arc no women blacksmiths and carpenters. 
But men and women work on the fields, the heaviest work 
being done by the males. 'I'he women keep and manage the 
homes. They supplement the mcjigrc resources of the family, 
but man remains the main bread-winner. 

The division of the sphere's of work being recognized, the 
genet al qualities and culture required are practically the .ante 
for both the sc xc's 

My contribution to the gi- at problem lies in my presenting 
Ibi acceptance truth and ahtnna in every walk of life, whether 
for individuals or nations 1 have huggc'd the hope that in this 
woman w'ill be the unquestioned l'*ader and, having thus 
found her plate in human evolution, will shed her inferiority 
complex. If she is able to do this successfully, she must reso- 
lutely lefuse to believe in the modern teaching that everything 
is determined and regulated by the .sex impulse. I fear I have 
put the proposition rather clumsily. But 1 hope my meaning 
is clear. I do not know that the millions of men who are taking 
an active part in the war arc obse.ssed by the sex .spectre. Nor 
are the peasants working together in their fields worried or 
dominated by it. This is not to say or suggest that they are 
free from the instinct implanted in man and woman. But it 
most certainly does not dominate their lives as it seems to 
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dominate the lives of those who are saturated with the modern 
sex literature. Neither man nor woman has time for such 
things when he or she is faced with the hard fact of living life 
in its grim reality. 

I have suggested in these columns that woman is the incar- 
nation of ahimsa, Atiimsa means infinite love, which again 
means infinite capacity for suffering. Who but woman, the 
mother of man, shows this capacity in the largest measure? 
She shows it as she carries the infant and feeds it during nine 
months and derives joy in the suffering involved. What can 
beat the suflering c aused by the pangs of labour? But she 
forgets them in the joy of creation. Who again suffers daily so 
that her liabe may wax from day to day? Let her transfer that 
love to the whole of humanity, let her forgei she ever was or 
can be the object of man’s lust. And she w ill occupy her proud 
position by the side of man as his mother, maker and silent 
leader. It is given to her to teach the art of peace to the 
warring world thirsting for that nectar. She can become the 
leader in satva^raha which doc's not recjuin* the learning that 
books give* but does recjuire the stout heart that I'omejf from 
sulfering and faith. 

My good nurse in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, as I was 
lying on a sick bed years ago,^ told me the story of a woman 
who refused to take chloic^lbrni because she would not risk the 
life of the babe she was carrying. She had to undergo a painful 
operation, fhe onl\ anaesthetic she had was her love lor the 
babe, to save' whom no suffering was too great. Let not 
women, who can (ount many such heroine's among them, ever 
despi.se their .sex or deplore that they were not born men. 'riie 
contemplation of that heroine often makes me envy woman 
the status that is hers, if she only knew'. There is as much 
reason for man to w'ish that he was born a woman as for 
woman to do otherwa.se. But the wish is fruitless. Let us be 
happy in the state to which we are born and do the duty for 
which nature has destiiu*d us. 

‘What Is Woman's Role.’’ 

Harijan, 24 Feb. 1940 


' Injanuan 
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I 79. WOMEN OF THE WORLD MUST UNITE 


New Delhi, 
July 18, 1947 

If only the women ol the world would come together they 
could display such heroic non-violeiue as to kick away the 
atom bomb like a mere ball. Women have been so gifted by 
God. If an ancestral treasure lying buried in a corner of the 
house unknown to the members of the family were suddenly 
discovered, what a celebration it would occasion. Similarly, 
women’s marvellous power is King dormant. If the women of 
Asia wake up, they will dazzle the woild. My experiment in 
non-violence would be instantly successful if I could secure 
women’s help. 

Message to (lhin<*se Woineii [Cj.) 

Bihar Pa(khi Dilhi, p 354 
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§1. Unto This Last 
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PRLFACF 

People in the West u[eneiall> hold that it is man's duty to 
promote the happiness prosperity, that is of the greatest 
number ^ Happiness is taken to mean material happiness ex- 
dusivelv, that is, economi( piospenty. If, in the pursuit of this 
happiness, moral laws are violated, it does not matter much 
Again, as the obje< t is the happiness ol the greatest number, 
people in the West do not Ixdieve it to be wrong il it is secured 
at the cost of the minority. I'he consequences of this attitude 
are in evidence in all western (ountrics. 

Thv exclusixe quest for the physical and material happiness 
of the majority has no sanction in divine law. In fact, some 
thoughtful persons in the West have pointed out that it is 
contrary to divine law to pursue happiness in violation of 
moral principles The late John Ruskin^ was foremost among 
these. He was an Knglishman of great learning. He has written 
numerous books on art and ciafts He has also written a great 
deal on ethical questions. One of these books, a small one, 
Ruskin himself believed to be his best. It is read widely 
wherever English is spoken. In the book, he has effectively 
countered these arguments and shown that the well-being of 
the people at large consists in conforming to the moral law. 

We in India are much given nowadays to imitation of the 
West. We do grant that it is necessary to imitate the West in 
certain respects. At the same time there is no doubt that many 



western ideas >rc wrong. It will be admitted on all hands that 
what is bad must be csehewed. I'he condition of Indians in 
South Africa is pitiable. We go out to distant lands to make 
mone\ . We are so taken up with this that we become oblivious 
of morality and of God. We become engrossed in the pursuit 
of self-interest. In the sequel, we find that going abroad does 
us more harm than good, or does not profit us as much as it 
ought to. All religions presuppose the moral law, but even if 
we disregard religion as such, its observance is necessary on 
grounds of common sense also. Our happiness consists in ob- 
serving it. This is what John Ruskin has established. He has 
opened the (‘yes of the western people to this, and today, we 
see a large number of Kuropeans modelling their conduct on 
his leaching. In order that Indians may profit by his ideas, we 
have decided to present extracts from his book, in a manner 
intelligible to Indians who do not know English. 

Socrates gave us .some idea of man’s duly. He practised his 
precepts. It tan be argued that Ruskin’s id(‘as are an elabor- 
ation of Socrates’. Ruskin has descrilx'd vividly how one who 
wants to live by Socrates’ ideas should acquU himself in the 
different vocations. The summary of his w(^rk which we offer 
here is not really a translation. If we translated it, the common 
reader might be unable to follow .some of the Biblical allusions, 
etc. We present therefoie only the sul)stancc of Ruskin’s work. 
We do not even explain whd» the title of the book means, for 
it can be understood only by a person who has read the Bible 
in English."* But since the object which the book works towards 
is the welfare of all that the advancement (T all and not 
merely of the great(‘st number we have entitled these ai tides 
"Sarvodaya\ 

ROOTS OF TRl^'IH 

Man suffers from many delusions; but none so great as his 
attempt to formulate laws for the conduct of other men dis- 
regarding the effects of social affection, as if they were only 
machines at work. That we cherish such an illusion does us 
no credit. Like other forms of error, the laws of political econ- 
omy also contain an element of plausibility. Political econo- 
mists assert that social affections are to be looked upon as 
accidental and disturbing elements in human nature; but 
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avarice and the desire for progress arc constant elements. Let 
us eliminate the inconstants and, considering man merely as 
a money-making machine, examine by what laws of labour, 
purchase and sale, the greatest amount of wealth can be ac- 
cumulated. Those laws once determined, it will be for each 
individual afterwards to introduce as much of the disturbing 
affectional elements as he chooses. 

This would be a convincing argument if the social afi'ections 
were of the same nature as the laws of demand and supply. 
Man’s affections constitute an inner force. The laws of de- 
mand and supply are formulations concerning the external 
world. The two, therefore, are not of the same nature. If a 
moving body is acted upon by a constant force from one 
direction and a varying force from another, we would first 
measure the constant force and then the inconstant. We will 
be able to determine the velocity of the body by comparing 
the two forces. We can do this because the constant and the 
inconstant forces are of the same kind. But in stx ial dealings 
the constant force of the laws of demand and suppl\ and the 
accidental force of social aflection arc forces that diiter in 
kind. Affection has a different kind of (dfc-ct on man and 
acts in a different manner. It changes man's nature, so that 
we cannot measure its effect with the help c^f laws of 
addition and subtraction, as we can the effects of different 
forces on the veloc ity of a body. A knowledge of the laws of 
exchange is of no help in delc'rmining the effec is of man’s social 
affections. 

I do not doubt the conclusions of the science of economics 
if its premises are accepted. If a gymnast formulated laws on 
the assumption that man is made only of flesh without a 
skeleton, those laws might well be valid, but they would not 
apply to man, since man has a skeleton. In the same way, the 
laws of political economy may be valid but they cannot apply 
to man, who is subject to aflections. A physical-culture expert 
may suggest that man’s flesh be detached from the skeleton, 
rolled into pellets, and then drawn out into cables. He may then 
say that the re-insertion of the skeleton will cause little incon- 
venience. We should describe such a man as a madcap, for 
the laws of physical culture cannot be based on the separation 
of the skeleton from the flesh. In the same manner, the laws 
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of political economy^ which exclude human affections are of 
no use to man. And yet the political economists of today 
behave exactly like the gymnastic instructor. According to 
their mode of reasoning, man is a mere body a machine 
and they base their laws on this assumption. Though aware 
that man has a soul, they do not take it into account. How 
can such a science ajipl) to man, in whom the soul is the 
predominant edement.^ 

Every time there is a strike, we have a clean proof that 
economics is not a science, that it is woise than useless. In 
such situations, the emplovers take one \iew of the matter, the 
workers anothei. Here we cannot apply the laws of supply 
and demand. Men rack their brains to ])rc)\e that the interests 
of the emplcners and the employee's arc identical. These men 
know nothing C3f such matters. In fact, it doc's not always 
follow that hc'cause their wwldK interc'sts economic inter- 
ests-- are at variance men must be antagonistic to each otlier. 
Let us suppose that the members of a family are stai\ing. The 
family consists of a mother and her children. They have only 
one crust ol bread between them. All ol them are hungry. 
Here, the interests of the two of the mother on the onc‘ hand, 
and the children on the other are mutually opjiosc'd. If the 
mother c'als, the children will starve; if the children are fc'd, 
the mother will go hungry. There is no ho'^tility l)etween the 
mother and the children for that reason; thc'y are not antag- 
onistic to one another. Though the mother is the stronger, 
she does not eat up the brc'ad. The same is tiue* of men's 
relations with one ancjthcr. 

I^et us suppo.se that there is no diffeicnce between men and 
animals, and that we must fight like animals in pursuit of our 
respective interests. 1 a en so we can lay down no general rule 
either way on w^hether or not the employer and the employc'e 
will always remain hostile to each other. Their attitude's 
change with circumstances. For instance, it is in the interest 
of both that work should be well and properly done and a just 
price obtained for it. But in the division of profits, the gain of 
the one may or may not be the loss of the other. It does not 
serve the employer’s interests to pay wages so low as to leave 
his men sickly and depressed. Nor does it serve the worker’s 
interests to demand a high wage irrespective of whether the 
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factory pays its wav or not If the owner does not have enough 
money to keep the engine-wheels m repair, it will obviously 
be wrong for the worker to demand full wages or to demand 
any wages at all 

We can thus ser that we are not likely to succeed in con- 
structing a science on the basis of the piinciple of supply and 
demand It was never God’s intention that the aflairs of men 
should be condurtc*d on the principle cf pn^ht and loss Justice 
must provide the basis Man must give up, therefore, all 
thought of advancing his interests by following expediency 
regardless of moral considerations It is not alwavs pcjissible to 
predict with certainty the outcome of a given line of conduct 
But in most cases wc can determine whether a certain ait is 
just or unjust Wc can also asseit that the result c)f moral 
conduct IS bound to be good We cannot j'u edict what that 
result will be, or how it will come about 

Justice irulucUs affection Ihc lelation between master and 
ojieiative depends on this element of affection Let us assume 
that the nnister wants to exact tlie utmost amount of work 
Irom his servant He allows him no time' for rc'st, pa\s him a 
low wage, and locfgcs him in a garret In brief, he pays him 
a bare subsistence wage It ma\ be argued that there is no 
injustice in all this I he servant has placed all his time at the 
master’s disposal in return for a given wage, and the latter 
avails himself of it He determines the limits of hardship in 
exacting work bv rcleienct to what others do I( the servant 
can get a bcttei place, he is free to take it Tins is called 
c'conornus bv those who formulate the laws of supplv and 
demand I hev assert that it is profitable to the master thus to 
exact the maximum amount of work for tlic minimum wage 
In the long lun, the entiie society will bemeht bv ii and, 
through the soc letv, the servant himself 

But on reflection we find that this is not quite true This 
method of calculation would have been valid if the emplovec 
weie a mere machine wdiich required some kind of force to 
drive it Rut in this case the motive power of the servant is his 
soul, and soul-force contradicts and falsifies all the calculations 
of the economists 1 he machine that is man cannot be driven 
by the monev-fuel to do the maximum amount of work Man 
will give of his best only when his affections are brought into 
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play. The master-servant nexus must not be a pecuniary one, 
but one of love. 

It usually happens that, if the master is a man of .sense and 
energy, the servant works hard enough, under pressure; it also 
happens that, if the master is indolent and weak, the perform- 
ance of the servant is not of the best in quality or quantity. 
But the true law is that, if we compare two masters of equal 
intelligence, the servant of the one who is .sympathetically 
inclined will work bettei than that of the other who is not so 
inclined. 

It may be argued that this principle does not quite hold, 
since kindness and indulgent e are .sometimes rewarded with 
their opposite s. The servant becomes unmanageable. But the 
argument is nevertheless invalid. A servant who rewards kind- 
ness with negligence will become vengeful when treated 
harshly. A servant who is dishonest to a liberal mastei will be 
injurious to an unjust one. 

I herefore, m any t ase and with any person, this unsellish 
treatment will yield the most efl'cetive return. We are here 
considering afledion.s only as ,i motive power, 'fhat we should 
be kind because kindness is good is quite another (onsidera- 
tion ^Ve are not thinking of that foi the present. We only 
want to point out here that not only are the ordinary laws of 
economu s, w'hich we considered above, rendered nugatory by 
the motive power of kindness sympathy but also that affec- 
tion, being a power of an altogether different kind, is incon- 
sonant with the laws of economics and can survive only if 
those laws are ignored. If the mastei is a calculating person 
who shows kindness only in expectation of a retuin, he will 
probably be disappointed Kindness should be exercised for 
the sake of kindness, the reward will then come unsought. It 
is said that he who loses his life shall find it, and he who finds 
it shall lose it.® 

Let us take the example of a regiment and its commander. 
If a general seeks to get his troops to work in accordance with 
the principles of economics, he will fail. There are many in- 
stances of generals cultivating direct, personal relations with 
their men, treating them with kindness, sharing their joys and 
hardships, ensuring their safety— in brief, treating them with 
sympathy. A general of this kind will be able to exact the most 
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arduous work from his troops If we look into history, we shall 
rarely find a battle won where the troops had no love for their 
general. Thus the bond of sympathy between the general and 
his troops is the truest force Even a band of robbers has the 
utmost affection for its leader And >et we find no such inti- 
mate relation between the employer and the employees in 
textile mills and otlur factories One reason for this is that, in 
these fac tones, the wages of the employees are determined by 
the laws of supply and demand Bet veen the employer and 
the employee there obtains, therefore, the relation of disaffec- 
tion rather than of affection, and instead of sympathy between 
them we find antagonism We have then to consider two 
questions one, how far the rate of wages may be so regulated 
as not to vary with the demand for labour, second, how far 
workmen can be maintained in factories, without any change 
in their numbers irrespective of the state of trade, with the 
same bond j between workmen and employer] as obtains be- 
tween servants and master in an old familv, or between sol- 
diers and their commander 

Let us consider the first c|uestion It is suipnsing wTiy econ- 
omists do nothing to make it possible lor standards of payment 
lc»r factory workeis to be fixed We see, c^i the other hand, 
that the office of the Pnnve Munster of England is not pul up 
to auction, but that whoever the incumbent, the remuneration 
lemaiiis the same Nor do we offer the |ob of a priest to anyone 
who agiees to accept the lowest salary W'lth physicians and 
lawveis, too, we do not generally deal m this manner 1 hus 
we observe that m lhc‘se instances a certain standard of pay- 
ment is fixed It niav lx asked, however, whether a good 
workman and a bad one must both be paid the same wage 
In fact, that is as it should be In the result, the rate of wages 
for all workers being the same, we shall engage only a good 
bricklayer or carpenter as we go only to a good physician or 
law\er the fees of all physicians or lawvers being the same 
I hat IS the pumper reward of a good workman to be chosen 
Therc'fore, the right system respecting all labour is that it 
should be paid at fixed rates Where a bad workman finds it 
possible to deceive employers by accepting a low wage, the 
eventual outcome cannot but be bad. 

Let us now consider the second point It is that, whatever 
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the state of trade, the factories must maintain the same num- 
ber of workers in enfiploymenl. When there is no security of 
employment, the workers are obliged to ask for higher wages. 
If, however, they can be assured of continued employment for 
life, they will be prepared to work for very low wages. It is 
clear, therefore, that the employer who assures security of em- 
ployment to his workers will find it profitable in the long run. 
The employees also stand to gain if they continue steadily in 
the same job. Large profits are not possible in factories run on 
these lines. Big risks cannot be taken. Gambling on a large 
scale will not be possible. The soldier is ready to lay down his 
lift for the sake of his commander. That is why the work of a 
soldier is considered more honourable than that of an ordinary 
worker. The soldier’s trade is really not slaying, but being 
slain in defence of others. Anyone v/ho enlists as a soldier holds 
his life at the service of the state. I'his is true also of the 
lawyer, the physician and the priest. That is why we look up 
to them with respect. A lawyei must do justice even at the 
cost of his life. The physician must treat his patients at the 
cost of inconvenience to him.self. And the clergyman must 
instruct his congregation and direct it along the right path, 
regardless of consc'quences. 

If this can happen in the prolessions mentioned, why not in 
trade and commerce.^ Why is it that trade is always associated 
with unsc rupulousness.-* We shall see on reflection that it is 
always assumed that the 'eiihant is moved solely by self- 
interest. pAcn though he has a socially useful function, we 
take it for granted that his object is to fill his own coffers. 
Even the laws are so drafted as to enable the merchant to 
amass wealth with the utmost speed. It is also accepted as a 
principle that the buyer must offer the lowest possible price 
and the seller must demand and accept the highest. The trader 
has thus been encouraged in this habit, yc t the public them- 
selves look down on him for his dishonesty. This principle 
must be abandoned. It is not right that the merchant should 
look only to self-interest and amass wealth. This is not trade, 
but robbery. The soldier lays down his life for the state and 
the trader ought to suffer a comparable loss, ought even to 
lose his life in the interests of society. In all states the soldier’s 
profession is to defend the people; the pastor’s to teach it; the 
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physician’s to keep it in health; the lawyer’s to enforce pure 
justice in it; and the merchant’s to provide for it. And it 
is the duty of each on due occasion to die for the people. 
The soldier must be prepared to die at his post of duty rather 
than desert it. During a plague epidemic, the physician 
must not run away from his task but instead attend to the 
patients even at the risk of infection. I'he priest must lead 
people from error to truth even if they should kill him for it. 
The lawyer must ensure, even at the co>t of his life, that Justice 
prevails.® 

We pointed out above the proper o(casions for members of 
the professions to lay down their lives. What, then, is the 
proper occasion for the merchant to lay down his life.^ I’his is 
a c|uestion which all, the merchant included, must ask them- 
selves. 'Fhe man who does not know^ when to die does not 
know how to live. We have seen that the merchant’s function 
is to provide for the people. Just as the clergyman’s function 
is not to earn a stipend but to instruct, so the merchant’s 
fuiH tion is not to make profits hut to provide for the people. 
rh<‘ clergyman who devotes himsell to preaching has hk needs 
provided for, and in the same manncT the merchant will have 
his profits. But neither of them must have an eve only on the 
main chance. Both ha\e vyork to do each a duty to per- 
form irrespective of whether or not they gcM the stipend or 
the profit If this [uoposition is true, the merchant deserves 
the highest honour. For his duty is to procure commodities of 
high cjuality .ind distribute them at a pi ice which pc*ople can 
afford. It also hc'comc's his duty at the same time to ensure the 
safety and wTll-beiug of the* hundreds or thousands of men 
working under him Fhis requires a great deal of patience, 
kindru'ss and inteliigence. Also, in di.scharging the.se several 
functions he is bound, as others are bound, to give up his life, 
if need be. Such a trader would not sell adulterated goods or 
cheat anyeme, whatever his difficulties or even if he was going 
to be reduced to utter poverty. Moreover, he will treat the 
men under him with the utmost kindness. Very often a young 
man taking up a situation with a big factory or commercial 
house travels a long way from home, so that the master has to 
accept the role of his parents. If the master is indifferent, the 
young man will be like an orphan. At every step, therefore. 
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the merchant or the master must ask himself tliis question, 
‘Do I deal with my servants as I do with my sons?’ 

Suppose a ship’s captain places his son among the common 
sailors under his command. The captain’s duty is to treat all 
sailors as he would treat his son. In the same manner, a 
merchant may ask his son to work alongside of those under 
him. He must always treat the workers as he would then treat 
his .son. This is the true meaning of economics. And as the 
captain is bound to be the last man to leave his ship in case 
of shipwreck, so in the event of famine or other calamities, the 
trader is bound to safeguard the interests of his men before his 
own. All this may sound strange. But the leally strange thing 
about the modern age is that it should so sound. For anyone 
who applies his mind to it will be able to see that the true 
principle is as we have stated it. Any other standard is impos- 
sible for a progressive nation. If the British have survived so 
long, it is not becau.se they have lived up to the maxims of 
economics, but because they have had many heroes who have 
questioned them and followed instead these principles of moral 
conduct. The harm that lesults from the violation of these 
principles and the nation’s consequent decline from greatness, 
wc shall consider on another occasion. 

VEINS OF WEAI.IH 

Economists may reply in the following manner to what we 
said earlier concerning ‘root of truth': ‘It is true that certain 
advantages How from social affection. But economists do not 
lake these advantages into their recloning. 'I’he science with 
which they arc concerned is the scie nce of getting rich. Far 
from being fallacious, it has in experience been found to be 
effective. Those who follow it do become rich, and those who 
disregard it become poor. AH the millionaires of Europe have 
acquired their wealth by following the laws of this science. It 
is fbtile to seek to controvert this. Every man of the world 
knows how money is made and how it is lost.’ 

This is not quite true. Men of business do indeed make 
money but they do not know whether they make it by fair 
means and if their money-making contributes to the national 
weal. Very often they do not even know the meaning of the 
word ‘rich’. They do not realize that, if there are rich men. 
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there must also be poor men. People sometimes believe, mis- 
takenly, that by following certain precepts it is possible for 
everybody to become rich. But the true position can be com- 
pared to a water-wheel where one bucket empties out as an- 
other fills. The power of the rupee you possess depends on 
another going without it. If no one wants it, it w'ill be useless 
to you. The power it possesses depends on your neighbour’s 
lack of it. 'rhere can be wealth only where there is scarcity. 
This means that, in order to be rich, one must keep another 
poor. 

Political economy consists in the production, preservation 
and distribution, at the fittest time and place, of useful and 
pleasurable things. Fhe farmer who reaps his harvest at the 
right time, the builder who lays bricks properly, the carpenter 
who attends to woodwork with care, the woman whc3 runs her 
kitchen efhciently are all true political economists. All of them 
add to the national income. A science that teaches the oppo- 
site of this is not ‘political'. Its only concern is with individuals 
merely acTumulating a certain metal and putting it to profit- 
able use by keeping others in want of it. Those whet do this 
estimate their wealth the value of their farms and cattle by 
the number of rupec\s they can get for them, rather than the 
value of their rupee's by Uie number of cattle and farms they 
can buy with them. Furthermore, men who thus accumulate 
metal rupee's think in terms of the number of workmen 
whose servic e's they can command. Let us suppose that a cer- 
tain individual possc'sses gold, siher, corn, etc. Fhis pcTson 
will rc'ciuire a servant. And if none of his neighbours is in need 
of gold, silver or corn, he will find it difticuli to get one. He 
will then have to bake his bread, make his clothes and plough 
his held all by himself. Fhis man w ill find his gold to be of no 
greater value than the yellow pebbles on his estate. His hoard 
of corn will rot. For he cannot consume more than his neigh- 
bour. He must therefore maintain himself by hard labour as 
other men do. Mc:)st people will not want to accumulate gold 
or silvc'r on these terms. 

C'areful reflection will show that what we really desire 
through acquisition of wealth is power over other men — power 
to acquire for our advantage the labour of a servant, a trades- 
man or an artisan. And the power we can thus acquire will 
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be in direct proportion to the poverty of others. If there is 
only one person in a position to employ a carpenter, the latter 
will accept whatever wage is offered. If there are three or four 
persons who need his services, he will work for the person who 
offers him the highest wage. So that grow'ing rich means con- 
triving that as large a number of men as possible shall have 
less than we have. Economists generally assume that it is of 
advantage to the nation as a whole if the mass of people are 
thus kept in want. Equality among men is certainly not pos- 
sible. But conditions of scarcity, unju.stly created, injure the 
nation. Scarcitv and abundance arising naturally make, and 
kee]>, the nation happy. 

Thus the circulation of wealth among a people resembles 
the circulation of blood in the body. When circulation of blood 
is rapid, it mav indicate any of these things: robust health, 
effects of exercise, or a feeling of shame 01 fever. 'I’here is a 
flush of the body which is indicative of health, and another 
which is a .sign of gangrene. Furthermore, the concentration 
of blovid at one spot is harmful to the body and, similarly, 
concentration of wealth at one place proves to be the nation’s 
undoing. 

Let us suppose that two sailors are shipwrecked on an un- 
inhabited coast. They are then obliged to produce food and 
other nc*cc*ssaric‘s of life through their own labour. If they both 
keep good health and work in amity, they may build a good 
house, till the land and la> by .something for the future. All 
these things would constitute real w'ealth. If both of them 
work equally well, they will have etfual shares. Therefore, all 
that economic science would have to sav about their case is 
that they had acquired a right to an equal share in the fruits 
of their labour. Let us suppo.se now that after a while one of 
them feels discontented. So they divide the land and each one 
works on his land by himself and on his ocvn account. Let us 
suppose that at a critical time one of them falls ill. He would 
then approach the other for help. The latter might reply: T 
shall do this work for you, but on condition that you do the 
same amount of work for me when required. You must un- 
dertake in writing to work on my field when required for the 
same number of hours that I work for you now.’ Suppo.se 
further that the disabled man’s illness continues and that every 
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time he has to give a written promise to the othei, healthy 
person. What will be the position of the two men when the 
invalid recovers? They will both of them have been reduced 
to utter poverty. For, during the lime that the invalid was 
laid up, his labour was unavailable. Even assuming that the 
friend was very hard-working, it is obvious that the time 
which he devoted to the ailing man’s land w^as at the expense 
of work on his own. 'Fhis means that the combined property 
of the two would be less than it would have been otherwise. 

Also, the relation in which the two stood to each other has 
altered. The sick man becomes a debtor, and can only offer 
his labour as payment towards the debt. Suppose now that 
the healthy man derided to make use of the documents in his 
possession. He would then find it possible wholly to abstain 
from work that is, be idle. If he chose, he could exact further 
pledges’ from the man who has recovered. No one can attri- 
bute any illegality to such a transaction. II now a stranger 
were to arrive on the sc(‘ne, he would line! that one of the two 
men had become wealthy and the other had lost his well- 
being. He would also see* one of them passing his days •in idl<‘ 
luxury and the other in want, though labouring hard. The 
reader will note from this that claiming the fruits ol another’s 
labour as of right leads to a diminution of real wealth. 

Let us consider another illustration. Suppo.se that three men 
established a kingde^m and then they all lived separately. Each 
of them raised a different crop which the others could also 
avail themselves of Suppose, further, that one of them, in 
order to save the lime of all the three, gave up farming and 
undertook to arrange the tran.sfer of ('ommodities from one to 
the other, receiving in return a quantity of food-grains. If this 
man provided the required commodity^ at the right time, all 
of them would prosper. Now' suppose that he kept back some 
of the grain he was to transfer. Then suppose there set in a 
period of scarcity, and the middleman offered the stolen corn 
at an exorbitant price. In this way he could reduce both the 
farmers to poverty and employ them as labourers. 

This would be a case of obvious injustice. This is, however, 
the way the merchants of today manage their affairs. We can 
also see that in consequence of this fraudulent practice the 
wealth of the three, taken collectively, will be less than it 
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would have been if the middleman had behaved honestly The 
other two faimers have done less woik than the\ lould have 
Because thev could not obtain the supplies thev wanted, their 
labour did not fructifv to the fullest, and the stolon commod- 
ities® in the hands ol the dishonest middleman were not put to 
the most effective use 

We can therefore rc'ckon with mathematual accuracy how 
far the estimate of a nation’s wc'alth depends on the manner 
in which that wealth has bexii accjuued We i annot estimate 
a nation’s wealth on the basis ol the quantitv of cash it pcjs- 
sesses (Ush in the hands of an individual mav be a token of 
perseverance, skill and piospcnity, 01 ol harmful luxiiiies, mer- 
ciless tvraiiny and chicane rv Our wav ol c'stimatincj wealth 
not only takes into account the moial attributes of the diffei- 
ent modes ol accjuinmr it but is also sound mathematic ally 
(')ne stock ol money is such that it h«is created ten times as 
much in the tjathciiiiq; of it \nothei is such that it has annihil- 
ated te n time s as muc h m the loathe i mi^ of it 

lo lav down dirc*ctiom foi the making of mone> without 
regard to moral considerations is therefore a pursuit that be- 
speaks ol man’s insolence 1 heie is nothing rnoTC disgracc'ful to 
man than the [innciplc ‘buv m the cheapc'st market and sell m 
the dc'arest Bu\ in the cheapest market^ Yes, but what made 
\our market die ip^ C harcoal may be cheap among roof Um- 
bers after a lire and the bucks ol buildings brought down by 
an earthcjuake mav be cheap But no Oiie , therefore, will make 
bold to assc it that lire and c aithquake ic‘dound to the nation’s 
benefit \gam, sell in the de*arc'st maiket^ Yes, but what made 
vour market dear^ You made good profit todav from the sale 
of vour bread But was it by extorting the last cowrie from a 
d>ing man*^ Or did \ou sell it to a rich man who will tomor- 
row appropriate all that you havc^ Or did )ou give it to a 
liandit on his way to pillaging your bank^ Probably you will 
not be able to answer any cjf these questions, for \ou do not 
know But there is one question you can answer, namely, 
whether vou sold it justly and at a reasonable price And 
justic'' IS all that matters It is your duty to act so that no one 
suffers through your actions 

We saw^ that th^ value of money consists m its power to 
command the labour of men. If that labour could be had 
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without payment, there should be no further need of money. 
Instances are known where human labour can be had without 
payment, We have considered examples which show that 
moral power is more effective than the power of money. We 
also saw that man’s goodness can do what money cannot do. 
There exist men in many parts of England who cannot be 
beguiled with money. 

Moreover, if we admit that wealth carries with it the power 
to direct labour, we shall also see tha^ the more intelligent 
and moral men are, the greater is the wealth amassed. It may 
even appear on a fuller consideration that the persons them- 
selves constitute the wealth, not gold and silver. We must 
.search for wealth not in the bowels of the earth, but in the 
hearts of men. If this is correct, the true law of economics is 
that men must be maintained in the best possible health, both 
of body and mind, and in the highest state of honour. A time 
may also come wiien England, instead of .idorning the turbans 
of its slaves with diamonds from (iolkonda and thus sporting 
her wealth, may be able to point to her great men of virtue, 
saying, in the words of a truly eminent (ireek, ‘'Ihisris my 
wealth.' 

KVRN-HANnEO JUSFICL*** 

Some centuries before ('hrist there li\ed a Jewish merchant, 
Solomon*^ by name. He had made a large fortune and earned 
great lame. Ills maxims an* remembered in Europe even 
today. He was so l)eloved of the Venetians that they erected 
a statue in the city to his memory. Though his maxims arc 
known by rote, very few persons actually practise them. He 
says: ‘Those who make mone> through lies are afflicted with 
pride, and that is a sign of their death.’ At another place, 
he adds: ‘ treasures of wickedness profit nothing. It is truth 
which delivers from death, In both these maxims Solomon 
asserts that death is the outcome of wealth unjustly acquired. 
Nowadays, people tell lies or perpetrate injustice so cleverly 
that we cannot find them out. for there arc misleading 
advertisements, things bear attractive labels, and so on. 

Again the wise man says: ‘He that oppresseth the poor to 
multiply his riches .shall .surely come to want.' And he adds: 
‘Rob not the poor because he is poor. Oppress not the afflicted 
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in the place of business. For God will corrupt the soul of those 
that torment them.’ At present, however, it is the practice in 
business to administer kicks to those who are already dead. 
We are eager to take advantage of a needy man. 'fhe high- 
wayman robs the rich, but the trader robs the poor. 

Solomon says further; 'I’he rich and the pool are equal. 
God is their maker. God gives them knowledge , The rich 
and the poor cannot live, the one without the other. I'hey 
always need each other. Neither of them can be regarded as 
superior or inferioi to the other. But evil consequences follow 
when the two forget that they are equal, and that CJod of their 
light. 

Wealth is like a river. A river always flow^s towards the sea, 
that is, down an incline. So, as a general rule must wealth go 
where it is needed. But the How of wealth, like the (*ourse of 
a riv'er, can be regulated. Most of the rivers run out their 
courses unregulated, iheir marshv banks poisoning llie wind. 
If dams are built across these rivers to direct the water flow as 
requireci, they will iirigate the soil and keep the atmosphere 
pure. Similarly' the uncontrollc'd use of wealth will multiply 
vices among men and cause starvation; in brief, such wealth 
wdll act like a poison. But the selfsame wealth, if its circulation 
is regulated and its use controlled, can, like a river whose 
stream has been properly harnes.sc‘d, promote prosperity. 

'The principle* of regulating the circ ulation of W'ealth is 
ignored altogether by econonu.ts. Thc'irs is mcTely the science 
of getting rich. But there are many different ways of getting 
rich, rhere was a time in Europe when people* scrught to 
acquire wealth by poiscjiiing owuiers e f large estates and ap- 
propriating their possc'ssions. Nowadays, merchants adulterate 
the food sold to the poor, for example, milk with borax, wheat 
flour with potato flour, coffee with chicory, butter with fat 
and so on. This is on the same level as g''*tting rich by 
poisoning others. C^an we call this either an art or a science of 
getting rich.^ 

Let us now, however, assume that by ‘getting rich’ econo- 
mists merely mean ‘getting rich by robbing others’. They 
should point out that theirs is a science of getting rich by legal 
or just means. It happens these days that many things which 
are legal are not just. The only right way, therefore, to acquire 
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wealth is to do so justly. And if this is true, we must know 
what is Just. It is not enough to live by the laws of demand 
and supply. Fish, wolves and rats subsist in that manner. 
Bigger fish prey on smaller ones, rats swallow insects and 
wolves devour even human beings. That for them is the law 
of Nature; they know no better. But God has endowed man 
with understanding, with a sense of Justice. He must follow 
these and not think of growing rich by devouring others - by 
cheating others and reducing them t( beggary. 

Let us examine what then the laws of Justice regarding 
payment of labour are. 

As we stated earlier, a Just wage for a worker will be that 
which will secure him the same labour, when he needs it, as 
he has put in for us today. If we give him a lower wage, he 
will be underpaid, and if more, overpaid. 

Suppose a man wants to engage a worker. Two persons 
offer their services. If the man who offers tr) accept a lower 
wage is engaged, he will be underpaid. If there is a large 
number of employ (‘rs and only one worker, he will get his own 
terms and will very likely be overpaid. The just Vage lies 
between these two points. 

If someone lends me money which I have to repay after a 
lime, 1 shall pay him interest. Similarly, if someone gives me 
his labour today, I must return him an identical quantity of 
labour and something more by way of interest. If someone 
gives me an hour of labour today, I should promise to give 
him an hour and five minutes or more. This is true of every 
kind of worker. 

H, now', of two men who offer rne their services, I engage 
the one who accepts the lower wage, the result will be that he 
will be half-stars ed while the other man will remain unem- 
ployed. Facii otherwise, if I pay full wages to the workman 
w'hom I employ, the other man will be unemployed. But the 
former will not starve, and I shall have made Just use of my 
money. Starvation really occurs only when the due wages are 
not paid. If I pay due wages, surplus wealth will not accumu- 
late in my hands. I shall not waste money on luxuries and 
add to the poverty. The workman whom I pay Justly will in 
turn learn to pay others Justly. Thus the stream of Justice will 
not dry up; instead it will gather speed as it flows. And the 
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nation which has such a sense of justice will grow happy and 
prosper in the right direction. 

According to this line of reasoning, economists are found to 
be wrong. They argue that increased competition means 
growing prosperity for a nation. This is not true in fact. Com- 
petition is desired because it reduces the rate of wages. The 
rich become richer thereby and the poor poorer. Such com- 
petition is likely to ruin a nation in the long run. The right 
law of demand and supply should ensure the payment of a 
just wage to a workman according to his worth. This, too, will 
mean competition, but the result will be that people will be 
happ> and .skilful, for, instead of being obliged to underbid 
one another, they will have to acquire new skills to secure 
employment. It is for thi.*. reason that men are drawn to 
government service. There, .salaries are fixed according to the 
gradation of posts. The competition is only with regard to 
ability. A candidate does not offer to accept a lower salary 
but claims that he is abler than others. The same is the case 
with the Army and the Navy, and that is why there is much 
less corruption in these services. But only in trade and com- 
merce is there unhealthy competition, as a result of which 
corrupt practices, such as fraud, chicanery, theft, have in- 
creased. Furthermore, goods of poor quality are manufac- 
tured. The manufacturer wants a lion’s share of the price for 
himself, the w'orkman to throw dust in the eyes of others and 
the consumer to exploit the .situation to his own advantage. 
I'his poisons all human intercourse, there is starvation all 
round, strikes multiply, manufacturers become rogues and 
consumers disregard ethical consideradons. One injustice leads 
to numerous others, and in the end the employer, the opera- 
tive and the customei are all unhappy and meet with ruin. A 
people among whom these corrupt practices prevail comes to 
grief in the end. Its very wealth acts like a poison. 

This is why men of wisdom have held that where Mammon 
is God. no one worships the true God. Wealth cannot be 
reconciled with God. God lives only in the homes of the poor. 
This is what the British profess, but in practice they place 
wealth above everything else, estimate the prosperity of the 
nation by the number of its rich, and their economists for- 
mulate precepts for everyone to get rich quickly. True eco- 
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nomics is the economics of justice. That people alone will be 
happy which learns how to do justice and be righteous under 
all conditions of life. All else is vain, a kind of moral perversity 
that presages doom. I'o teach the people to get rich at any 
cost is to teach them an evil lesson. 

WHAT IS jifsr.^ 

We saw in the three preceding chapters that the generally 
accepted principles of economics art invalid. If acted upon, 
they will make individuals and nations unhappy. "Fhe poor 
will become poorer and the rich richer; neither will be any 
the happier for it. 

Kconomists do not lake men's conduct into account but 
estimate prosperity from the amount of wealth accumulated 
and so conclude that the happiness of nations depends upon 
their wealth alone. Hence they advocate greater accumulation 
of wealth through more and more work in factories. In Eng- 
land and elsewhere factories have multiplied because of the 
sf)read of these ideas. Large numbers of men leave their farms 
and concentrate in cities. I'hey give up the pure and^lresh air 
c^f the countryside and fec^l happv breathing the foul air of 
factories. As a result, the nation grows weaker, and avarice 
and imnK)raliiy increase, ^nd if someone suggests measures for 
eradicating vice, the so-called wise men argue that vice cannot 
be eliminated, that the ignorant cannot be educatc'd all at 
once and that it is best to let things alone. While advancing 
this argument, thev forget that it is the rich who are respon- 
sible lor the immorality of the poor. The wretched workers 
slave for them day and night so that they may be kept sup- 
plied with th(‘ir luxuries. They have not a moment to them- 
selves for self-improvement, thinking about the rich, they also 
want to be rich. When they fail in this, they become angry 
and resentful. They then forget themselves [in their anger], 
and having failed to gather wealth by honest means, turn in 
desperation to fraud. Both wealth and labour are thus wasted, 
else they are utilized for promoting fraud. 

Labour, in the real sen.se of the term, is that which produces 
useful articles. Useful articles are those which support human 
life. Supporting human life means provision of food, clothing, 
etc., so as to enable men to live a moral life and to do good 
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while they. live. For this purpose, large-scale industrial under- 
takings would appear to be useless. To seek to acquire wealth 
by establishing big factories is likely to lead to sin. Many 
people amass wealth but few make good use of it. If the mak- 
ing of money is likely to lead a nation to its destruction, that 
money is useless. On the contrary, present-day capitalists are 
responsible for widespread and unjust wars. Most of the wars 
of our times spring from greed for money. 

We hear people say that it is impossible to educate others 
so as to improve them, and the best course would be to live as 
well as one could and accumulate wealth. I'hose who hold 
these views show little concern for ethical principles. For the 
person who values ethical piinciples and does not yield to 
avarice has a disciplined mind; he does not stray from the 
right path, and influences others merely by his example. If the 
individuals who constitute a nation do not observe moral prin- 
ciples of* conduct, how can the nation become* moral.** If we 
behave as wc c hoose and then point the accusing finger at an 
errant neighbour, how can the result of our actions be good.'* 

We thus see that money is no more than a means w’hich 
may make for happiness or misery. In the hands of a good 
man, it can be used for cultivating land and raising crops. 
( ailtivaiors will find contentmemt in innocent labour and the 
nation will be happy. In the hands of bad men, it is used for 
the prcjduction, say, of gun-powder, and bringing utter ruin 
on the people. Both tho.se \vho manufacture gun-powder and 
those who fall victims to it .suft'er in consequence. We thus .see 
that there is no wealth besides life That nation is wealthy 
which is moral. Fhis is not the time *br self-indulgence. Every- 
one must work according to his ability. As we saw in the 
illustrations earlier, if one man remains idle another has to 
labour twice as hard. 'Fhis is at the root of the starvation 
prevalent in England. I'here are men who do little useful work 
them.selves because of the wealth that has ac cumulated in thedr 
hands, and .so fierce others to labour for them. This kind of 
labour, being unproductive, is not beneficial to the workers. 
In consequence, the national income suffers diminution. 
Though all men appear to be employed, we find on closer 
scrutiny that a large number are idle perforce. Moreover, envy 
is aroused, discontent takes root and, in the end, the rich and 
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the poor, the employer and the workman violate the bounds 
of decency in their mutual relations. As the cat and the mouse 
are always at variance with each other, so the rich and the 
poor, the employer and the workman become hostile to one 
another, and man, ceasing to be man, is reduced to the level 
of beasts. 

CONCLUSION 

Our summary of the great Ruskin’s book is now concluded. 
Though some may have been bored by it, we advise those 
who have read the articles once to read them again. It will 
be too much to expect that all the readers of Indian Opinion 
will ponder over them and act on them. But even if a few 
readers make a careful study of the summary and grasp the 
central idea, we shall deem our labour to have been amply 
rewarded. Even if that doc‘s not happen, the reward of labour, 
as Ruskin says in the last chapter, consists in having done 
one’s duty and that should satisfy one 

What Ruskin wrote lor his countrymen, the British, is a 
thousand times more applicable to Indians. New ftleas are 
spreading in India. The advent of a new spirit among the 
young who have received western education is of course to be 
welcomed. But the out( ome will be beneficial only if that spirit 
is canalized properly; if it is not, it is bound to be harmful. 
Erorn one side wc hear the cry for swarajya; from another, for 
the quick accumulation of wealth by setting up factories like 
those in Britain. 

Our people hardly understand what swarajya means. Natal 
enjoys sivaiajya^ but we would say that, if we were to imitate 
Natal, swarajya w'ould be no better than hell. I'he Natal whites 
tyrannize o\er the Kaffirs, hound out the Indians, and in their 
blindness give free rein to selfishness. If, by chance, Kaffirs 
and Indians were to leave Natal, they would destroy them- 
selves in a civil war. 

Shall we, then, hanker after the kind of swarajya which 
obtain.s in the IVansvaal? General Smuts is one of their 
leading figures. He does not keep any promise, oral or written. 
He says one thing, does another. The British are disgusted 
with him. Under the guise of effecting economy, he has de- 
prived British soldiers of livelihood and has been replacing 
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them with Dutchmen:. ,We do not believe that in the long run 
this will make even the Dutch happy. "I'hose who serve only 
their own interests will be ready to rob their own people after 
they have done with robbing others. 

If we observe happenings all over the world, we shall be 
able to see that what people call uvarqiya is not enough to 
secure the nation's prosperity and happiness. We can perceive 
this by means of a simple example. All of us can visualize 
what would happen if a band of' robbers wf^re to enjoy sxva- 
rajya. In the long run tliey would be happy only if they were 
placed under the (onlrol of men who were not themselves 
robbers. America, France and Kngland are all great States. 
But there is no reason to think that they are really liappy. 

Real swarniya consists in restraint. He alone is capable of 
this who leads a moral life, does not cheat anyone, does not 
forsake truth and does his duty to his parents, his wife, his 
children, his servant and his neighbour. Such a man will enjoy 
swarqjya when'ver he may happen to live. A nation that has 
many such men always enjoys \warajya. 

It is wrong normally for one nation to rule over another. 
British rule in India is an evil but we need not l)elieve that 
any very great advantage would accrue to the Indians if the 
British were to leave India. I’hc reason why they rule over us 
is to be found in ourselves; that reason is our disunit>, our 
immorality and our ignorance. 

If these three things were *0 disappear, not only would the 
British leave India without the rustling of a leaf, but it would 
be real sivarajya that we would enjoy. 

Many people exult at the explosion of bombs This only 
shows ignorance and la< k of understanding. If all the British 
were to be killed, those who kill them would become the 
masters of India, and as a result India would continue in a 
state of slavery. The bombs with which the British will have 
been killed will fall on India after the British leave. The man 
who killed the President of the French Republic was himself 
a Frenchman and the assassin of President Cleveland of Amer- 
ica was an American. We ought to be careful, therefore, not 
to be hasty and thoughtlessly to imitate the people of the 
West. 

Just as we cannot achieve real swarajya by following the 
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path of evil— that is by killing the British -so also will it not 
be possible for us to achieve it by establishing big factories in 
India. Accumulation of gold and silver will not bring swarajya. 
This has been convincingly proved by Ruskin. 

Let it be remembered that western civilization is only a 
hundred years old, or to be more precise, fifty. Within this 
short span the western people appear to have been reduced to 
a state of cultural anarchy. We pray that India may never be 
reduced to the same state as Europe. The western nations are 
impatient to fall upon one another, and are restrained only by 
the accumulation of armaments all round. When the situation 
flares up, we will witness a veritable hell let loose in Europe. 
All white nations look upon the black races as their legitimate 
prey. This is inevitable when money is the only thing that 
matters. Wherever they find any territory, they swoop down 
on it like crows upon carrion. There are reasons to suggest 
that this is the outcome of their large industrial undertakings. 

Fo conclude, the demand o{' swaiapa is the demand of every 
Indian, and it is a just demand. But sivaraiya is to be achieved 
by righteous means. It must be real swaiaiva. It catmot be 
achieved by vi(»lent methods or by setting up lactories. We 
must have industry, but of the right kind. India was once 
looked upon as a golden land, because Indians then were 
people of sterling worth, 'Fhe land is still the same hut the 
people have changed and that is why it has become arid. To 
transform it into a golden land again we must transmute our- 
selves into gold by leading a life of virtue. Fhe philosopher's 
stone which can bring this about consists of twf) syllables: 
satya. If, therefore, every Indian makes it a point to follow^ 
truth always, India will ac hieve swarajya as a matter of course. 

This is the substance of Ruskin’s book. 

Sanwdnya [9 articles] (G.) 

Indian Opinion , 1 6 Apr . 1 8 JuK 1 908 

* Thf Ad\ancrmrnt ot All 

* The lefcrenic is to Bniiham's maxim of 'the K*‘t'*iresi good of the l?reale^t num- 
ber' Gandhi opposed it on moral grounds. Ruskin, loo, (ntirized the ronstruction of 
a Stienie' ol ctonoinus on the Newtonian model from which ^social affections’ had 
been wholly abstracted Ruskin argued that the greatest art or science uas that which 
aroused ‘the greatest number of the greatest idea.s' 
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® (i8iq 1900 a Scotsman and author of many books on irihiuciutt pamtint; 
social and industrial problems ih< plate of women in society ett Slide Pre^ftssor of 
Art in Oxford foi some time liter became opposed to vivisection and usury and 
interested in workt’s tdue uiem ind cooperative industrial seitltmenis logeihei 
with Xfumra Puherts I nto J hi last uhieh was published as a senes of iitieles m 
( ornktU \fa^a irie expeiunds Ruskiii s soe lal utopi 1 Gandhi describes Ruskin as one 
of the three mode nib who rn idt a deep impress on me ( nto I hts last huMi^hi 
about an inst ml me oiis 'ind piutuil tiansfotni Uioii 1 aieise with the diwn 
reads to reduce these print iples to pr utiic Peil ik tominendcxi this l)ook to Gandhi 
who lead it tni the trim )ourncv Im tween )ohinncsbuig and nuiban Set iutobwg 
laphy Part 1 \ ( h \\ 111 

* Parable of the 1 ibouieis in the \ ine\ trd St Mitthcw Ch \\ v 14 1 will 

^ivt unto this list tsen is unto thee 

St Matthew ( h \ v 

^ Rjskin found Be uitv in the ippe ir iiue of iclititfMis fulfilment of funetion in 
Iivini; things i ion ispetiillv of the itivful ind light exertion tif perfect life in man 
Modnn PainUis \ ol II Pm 111 Set 1 (h ^ C> indhi loo spe iks of the be luty 
of atva^raha whiehis suileriug ndeigonr to exemplify Ituth 

^ Pledges of ooiided liboui in leluin tu the pit>vision of tl debtors current 
nee ds 

* Firming implt uu ms seeds tie 

* The fejocl gt nils ind fuming imple me nts witlihe lei bv the middle rn in 

I hi toiiesponds to Ruskm s ehipter Qja judi a i J irram \e tint be judges 
of the t irtii love nghteousn ss 

ire lie veil in Ruskm s d is to hive been the iiillioi of Pioveibs in 

the Old Test line lU 

** Cf Proveibs ( h \X 1 s b md ( li \ s * 

(f Pientihs ( ii WIl v * The nth ind |>oor me e I tOk,( tiie 1 the 1 ord is the 
maker )f them ill iiiel Proverbs (h WIX \ ij I he pool ind tlie deeci iriiii 
mte l toge tlie ! ilu I oid lighft n< th both the ir e v s 

'he side 111 ( level lud died i ri iti r d de iili Ctiidlii in is liive li id 1 me olii in 

nil lid 


^ 2 . Sarvodaya 

18 1 IHP-ORI ^rFST-OOOD-OF-AI r PRFNt IPI F 

A constant reader of loun^ India sends the following ^ 

I reproduce this letter for it helps me to elucidate my own 
position If such a ver> careful reader of 7oung India, as I know 
this correspondent is, misunderstands my position as is evident 
from his letter, how man\ more occasional readers must have 
done likewise^ Several readers did draw my attention to the 
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danger of a misunderstanding arising owing to the traditional 
hardness of our hearts which makes us prone to seize every 
opportunity of doing violence. One can only be one ought 
to be - most careful in the handling of delicate problems; but 
no fear of misuse of statements can be permitted to stop a free 
and honest discussion of fundamental truths. For me, I shall 
learn to be and do right only by prayerful discussion, eluci- 
dation and interchange of views. This letter I have quoted is 
an instance in point. The discussion has brought to light an 
honcsl misunderstanding of difference between the correspon- 
dent and myself in the interpretation of the same principle. 

Whilst I am of opinion that Dr. Blazer was well acquitted, 
according to the test laid down bv me, he was wrong in taking 
the life of his daughter. It betrayed want of faith in the 
humanity of those around him. 'There was no warrant for him 
to suppose that the daughter would not have been cared for 
by others, 'The position in the case ol dogs under the circum- 
stances assumed by me is materially dilferent from the position 
in which Dr Blazer found himself. Nor am I able to subscribe 
to the vic‘w that an idiot has no soul. I believe that ^ven the 
lower creation have souls. 

Weightier still is the difficulty which another earnest reader 
puts and which may be thus summarized: 

1 appreciate the position you have taken up. It is the only true 
position But does not your argument after all resolve itself into the 
utilitarian dot trine of the greater good of the greater number^ And 
if that IS vour position, when'in does the doctrine of non-violente 
differ from the utilitarian whith makes no pieteme to non-violence 
and which will not hesitate to destrov life if the destruction would 
lead to the greater good of the greater number.'^ 

In the first place even though the outward act may be the 
same, its implications will vary according to the motive 
prompting it. Thus as non-violence in the West stops at man 
and, even then, only where possible, there is no compunction 
fell either over subjecting animals to vivisection for the sup- 
posed greater good of mankind or over heaping up most de- 
structive armaments also in the name of the same doctrine of 
utility. A votary of non-violence, on the other hand, might 
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have done one act of destruction in common with the utilitar- 
ian, but he would prefer to die rather than make himself party 
to vivisection or to an endless multiplication of armaments. 

The fact is that a votary of ahimsa cannot subscribe to the 
utilitarian formula. He will strive for the greatest good of all 
and die in the attempt to realize the ideal. He will therefore 
be willing to die so that the others may live. He will serve 
himself with the rest, by himself dying. The greatest good of 
all inevitably includes the good of the greater number, and 
therefore he and the utilitarian will converge at many points 
in their career but there does come a time when they must 
part company, and even work in opposite directions. The 
utilitarian to be logical will never sacrifice himself. The abso- 
lutist will e\on sacrifice himself The absolutist, when he kills 
a dog, does so either out of weakness or in rare rases for the 
sake of the dog himself That it is a dangerous thing to decide 
what is or is not good for the dog, and that he may therefore 
make grievous mistakes is irrele\ant to the fact of the motive 
prompting the act. The absolutist’s sphere of destruction will 
be always the narrowest possible. The utilitarian’s has no 
limit. Judged by the standard of non-violence the late War 
was wholly wrong. Judged by the utilitarian standard each 
party has justific'd it according to its idea of utility. Even the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre was justified by its perpetratoi's on 
the grounds of utility. And precisely on the same ground the 
anarchist justifies his assa.ssin^»tions. But none of these acts can 
possibl) bejustilied on the greatest-good -of-all principle. 

"'fhe Greatest Ciood oi Alf 
Uvung India^ 9 Dec ic)26 


^ The rorrespondciit eridosfiJ a nrwspapei cutting which earned a report of how 
a Di Blazer had chloioforined his imbecile daughter because he telt there would be 
no one lo look after her omc he was dead It also earned the report ot a Fremh 
actress who shot her lover at his own request as he was sufleriiig from an incurable 
disea.se The jury in both v ases ac quitted the accused 
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182. ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE 

Some workers in the Khadi Service write . . } 

Here there is an obvious confusion of ideals. Distorted notions 
of superiority and inferiority have given rise to indiscipline in 
almost all the national organizations. Many people think that 
to abolish distinctions of rank means passport to anarchy and 
licence. Whereas the meaning of abolition of distinctions 
should be perfect discipline, perfect because of voluntary 
obedience to the laws of the organization to which we may 
belong, i.e., the laws of our being. For man is himself a won- 
derful organization and what applies to him applies to the 
social or political organization'^ of which he may be a member. 
And even as though the different menibers of the body are 
not inferior to any, they are voluntarily subject to the control 
of the mind, whilst the body is in a healthy state, so have the 
members of an organization, whilst none is superior or inferior 
to any other, to be voluntarily subject to the mind of the 
organization which is the head. An organization which has no 
directing inind or which has no members c o-opey^ating with 
the mind sutlers from paralysis and is in a dying condition. 

rhe i'orrespondents who have signed the letter 1 have re- 
produced do not realize that if they do not accept the elemen- 
tary discipline involved in giving regular attendance, that 
khadi othce of whicli they are members cannot work profit- 
abl\ to its purpose, i.e., s^Tvice of Dandumaiayana, Let them 
realize that the \olunlar\ discipline of a khadi oHict' should be 
much sinctcT than the comjiulsoiy discipline of a (Government 
office. If the chief of the khadi office concerned doi's not attend 
always in time, it is highly likely that he is engaged in khadi 
work e\en when he is not at his office. For whilst the staff has 
fairl) regular hours the chief has no hours of recreation, ff he 
is honest and realizes the responsibilities of his high office, he 
has to work day and night in order to make khadi what it 
should be. It is one thing to come into a going concern, totally 
another to enter a newly formed organization intended to be 
the largc'st of its kind in the world. Such an organization 
requires the vigilant, intelligent and honest watch not of one 
worker but of thousands. These workers have to come into 
being by belonging to the existing organizations and imposing 
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on themselves the hardest discipline of which they may be 
capable 

‘Necessity ot Discipline' 

Young India, ^ Mav 

* Fh^ worktrs had compl lined th it tluiugh thtv v\ti( uquirid lo aituid khadi 
oflFicc punctualK the Srcrtiiiv hiiiwlf i^is not piiiutuaJ 1 litv had asktd \\ hv 
should this infciiontN and suptnontv pi tv ul imoiie; workc rs in tht s irne fit Id^ 


183 SH F-RF ALl/ A 1 ION AND I 1 - \BNFGA1 ION 

[BcIok (^ttober, 1928] 

Mr Hall (<lls how ht pi<s<nud i stius oi (juestions lo Mi 
Gandhi the first ot which nhiied to the choui ot a life laieti’ 
which would ni.ikf iht i^rtattst contiibution to sotutv C)n this 
point Ml Ciandhisaid 

The Mtal consideration is not so much the choice ot one or 
another profession as the achuvini' of sc H-rc ah/ation In 
facing the problem of a career, a man should cmphasi/e, 
abo\t all else , the spiritual aspects of life With this upfiermost 
in his thoughts, he sliould test his own pc'tc ntiahties, discover 
how he can best mc*( t the p* cuhar needs of the local commun- 
it\ in which he finds himst'lf, and apply himself to meetine; 
those needs to the utmost of his ability 

q What relation should rcliGjion and character bear lo t‘ducation 
in oui pitsent-day prouframine' 

A Education, character and religion shcnild be regarded as 
convertible terms Ihere is no true education which does not 
tend to produce character, and there is no true religion which 
does not determine character Education should contemplate 
the whole life Mere memorizing and book-leaining is not 
education I have no faith in the so-called systems of education 
which produce men of learning without the backbone of 
character 
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q. What fitting substitute can the Western nations find for mili- 
tarism? 

A. Militarism is essentially self-assertion. I should therefore 
substitute for self-assertion self-abnegation. 

q. But what is meant by the term ‘self-abnegation? 

A. The sense in which Christ undei stood it: ‘He who loseth 
his life shall find it.’ 

q. What is the way out of the pre.sent seemingly hopeless antagon- 
ism between religions factions in all parts of the world? 

A. Charity. Wc must learn toleration and respect for others. 
Every religion in some measure satisfies the spiritual needs of 
men. If a religious act, such as tornloming, annoys me, I 
should not try to have it prohibited, but should realize that it 
ministers to other people's needs, and remove myself from the 
scene of disturbance. 

I have ceased to declare myself publicly on this issue. My 
views are well known. As the French proverb has it, ‘He who 
excuses himself accuses himself.’ 1 believe that by maintaining 
silence, m\ message is mdr(‘ forcibly conve)ed than by con- 
stant admonition. There is, however, no need of despairing of 
this or anv other i.ssue where the right is involved The world 
is moving on the right course. When you consider that our 
mortal lives are mere specks in relation to the whole of time, 
you may appreciate that the world may be progressing, even 
when progress is not apparent. J am supremely hopeful. 

Interview with \\ . W. Hall of 

The Aotih AmcTKan Review 
The Indian Review^ Oct. iq'^8 
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1 84. OVER-INDULGENCE AND THE NEEDS OF ALL 

June 17, 1932 

I, for one, daily realize this truth from experience, that Nature 
provides for the needs of every living creature from moment 
to moment, and I also see that, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
knowingly or unknowingly, we violate this great law every 
moment of our lives. All of us can see that, in consequence of 
our doing so, on the one hand large numbers suffer through 
over-indulgence and, on the othei, countless people suffer 
through want Our endeavour, therefore, is to save mankind 
from ihe calamils of widespread starvation, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, destruction of food -grains by the American 
millionaires through a false understanding of economic laws. 
It is tiuc, of course, that it is impossible at prc‘sent to live in 
perfect conformity with this natural law But that need not 
worrv us 

Letter to Chhaganlal Joshi 
Mahadei bhatm Dtar\, \'ol 1 , p 224 


185 NON-VIOI FNCF, AND //l/fJ >1 

Segaon,* 
July 21, 1938 

Sarvodaya is impossible without satyagr iha. 'fhe word \atyagraha 
should be understood here in its etymjlogual sense There can 
be no insistence on truth where there is no non-violence. 
Hence, the attainment of sarvodaya depends upon the attain- 
ment of non-violence. I’he attainment ol non-violence in its 
turn depends upon lapauharya. Tapascharya, again, should be 
pure. Ceaseless effort, discretion, etc., should form part ol it 
Pure lapascharya leads to pure knowledge. Experience shows 
that although people talk of non-violence, many are mentally 
so lazy that they do not even take the trouble of familiarizing 
themselves with the facts. Take an example. India is a poor 
country. We wish to do away with poverty. But how many 
people have made a study of how this poverty came about. 
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what its implications are, how it can be removed, etc ? A 
devotee of non-violence should be full of such knowledge 

It IS the duty of Sariodaya to create such means and not to 
enter into controversies Editors of Sarvodaya should forget 
Gandhism There is no such thing as Gandhism I have not 
put anything new before India, I have only presented an 
ancient thing in a new way I have tried to utilize it in a new 
field Hence my ideas cannot be appropriately called Gandh- 
ism We shall adopt truth wherevei we find it, praise it 
wherever we see it, and pursue it In other words, in every 
sentence of Sariodaya, we should catch a glimpse of non-vio- 
lenc e and knowledge 

‘What IS Sarvodava^' i 
GN 7(180 

' Vl«ssaif< tor tli« hist issiir of San daya i )( uin il piililishtd hv D B Kildkar and 
1) ida Dh trrn uihik ni 


I fib I HF Wm -BF ING OF II 1 \ 


I lius wriK's Shii Shankt rrao l)r\ 


Seva^rarn, 
F(bruar> fi, 1^42 


In the last issih ol Ifanjari in \oui arlKh \ ntplniabh Iiuident 
voii sa\ In tht ruh ‘Lain \t)U5 nous hv all mt ans But understand 
that voiii wealth is not vouis it helonc^s to the jnople lake what 
vou lecjuire lor \oui h Ultimate needs, and use the uniaindei for 
sotietv When I lead this, the first question that arose in ni\ mind 
was Wh\ first earn i rotes and then u^t them ior sock tv \s soatt> 
toda\ is (onstituled the rntans of earning crorcs art bound to be 
impuie and one who earns < rores bv impure means cannot be 
expected to follow the mantra thena thyaUhena bhunjtthaha,^ because in 
the \(rv process of earning ciores bv impure means the man's 
character is bound to be tainted or vitiated And, moreover, you 
have alwavs been emphasi/mg the purity of means But I am afraid 
that there is a possibility of people misunderstanding that you are 
laying an emphasis here more on the ends than on the means 
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I request you to emphasize as much, if not more, on the purity of 
means of earning mone> as on spending. If purity of means is strictly 
observed, then, according to me, crores lould not be acdinmlated 
at all and the difficultv of spending for society will assume a \erv 
minor prospect. 

I must demur. Surely a man may conceivably make crores 
through strictly pure means, assuming that a man may legit- 
imately possess riches. For the purpose of mv argument, I 
have assumed that private posse.ssion itself is not held to be 
impure. If I own a mining lea.se and I tumble upon a diamond 
of rare value, I may .suddenly find myself a millionaire without 
being held guilty of having used impure means. This actually 
happened when the Cullinan diamond, much more valuable 
than the Kohinoor, waj- found. Such instances can be easily 
multiplied. My argument was surely addressed to such men. 
I have no hesitation in endorsing the proposition that 
generally rich men and for that matter most men are not 
particular as to the way they make money. In the application 
of the method of non-violence one must believe in the pos.si- 
bility of every person, however depraved, being reformed 
under humane and skilled treatment. We must appeal to the 
good in human beings and expec t response. 

Is it not conducive to the well-being of society that ex'ry 
member uses all his talents, truly not lor personal aggrandi.se- 
ment but for the good of all.^ We do not want to produce dead 
equality where every person becomes or is rendered incapable 
of using his ability to the utmost possible extent. Such a society 
must ultimately peri.sh. I therefore suggest that my advice that 
monied men may earn their crores (honestly only, of course) 
but so as to dedicate them to the service of all is perfectly 
sound. 'Ihena thyakthena hhunjithaha is a mantra based on unc om- 
mon knowledge. It is the surc'st method to evolv<' a new order 
of life of univc'rsal benefit in the place of the piesenl one whe^re 
each one lives for himself without regard to what happens to 
his neighbour. 

'Not Nece.ssarily Impure' 

Harijan, 22 Feb. 1942 


‘Hdvini? irnounced, then enjoy ’ 
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187. SELF-DEPENDENCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE 

Sevagram, 
November 29, 1945 

Q. The object of the Constructive Programme is stated to be the 
preparation of the people for a non-violent political order. Is this 
definition correct? Or will it be better to define such a social and 
political order as one in which no one would be able to exploit the 
labour of another? 

A. Your definition is correct but it is incomplete. In what 
way it is incomplete will be explained in the answer to your 
next question. 

q. If my definition is correct I feel su< h a social and political order 
can be achieved theoretically even by our making the largest use of 
machiner). In that case is it neces.sary to have the maximum number 
ol village industries for the non-violenl political ordei? If so, why? 

A. Non-violence cannot be divided into compartments. 
Non-violence is an inherent attribute of man or, at any rate, 
it should be an attribute of man during his waking hours. 
Devotion to non-violence is the highest expression of his con- 
scious state. If we thus conceive ahimsa wc should satisfy all 
our necessities by the labour of our hands. If we do not do 
this we shall have to depend upon other powers and as long 
as such condition persists we shall be unable to realize a state 
of fearlessness. Another danger in making more and more use 
of machinery is that we have to make great efforts for the 
protection of it, that is to say, we shall have to keep an army 
as is being done today elsewhere in the world. The fact is that 
even if there is no danger of aggression from outside we shall 
be slaves to those who will be in control of the big machinery. 
Take the case of the atom bomb. Those nations who have 
atom bombs are feared even by their friends. If we take a wise 
view, we shall be saved from the working of machinery. 

q. One ©f the reasons given in favour of hand-spinning is that it 
makes one self-sufficient. Can one who is self-sufficient serve society 
better than one who is dependent on others? Do you mean to say 
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that there is such a connection between self-sufficiency and social 
service that the more one is self-sufficient the more is one’s capacity 
for social service? 

A. In order to satisfy this doubt also we will have to keep in 
mind the non-violent outlook because truth and non-violence 
form the foundation of the order of my conception. Our first 
duty is that wt should not be a burden on society, i.e., we 
should be self-sufficient. That means self-sufficiency by itself is 
a kind of ser\icc. After becoming self-sufficient we shall use 
our spare time for the service of others. If all become self- 
sufficient no one will have any difficulty. In that case no one 
will be required to undertake service of others. But we have 
not yet reached that stage and therefore we have to think of 
social service. Even if we succeed in realizing complete self- 
sufficiency, man being a social animal we shall have to accept 
service in some form or other. That is. man is as much depen- 
dent on others as he is dependent on himself. 

When dependente becomes necessary in order to keep 
society in good order it is no longer dependence but becomes 
co-operation. There is a fragrance in co-operation and there 
is no one weak or strong among the co-operators. Everyone is 
equal. There is a feeling of helplessness in dependency. Mem- 
bers of a family are as much self-dependent as interdependent, 
but there is no feeling of mine or thine. That is why they are 
called co-operators. Similarly, when we take a .society, a nation 
or the entire mankind as a family all men become co-opera- 
tors. If we can conceive a picture of such co-operation we shall 
find that there is no need of depending upon lifeless machines. 
Or WT shall have to use them the least, not the most, and 
therein lies the real security and self-protection of society. 

q. You lay more emphasis on spinning than on agriculture. Is 
there any political reason behind it? Or it because people cannot 
take to farming as easily as they can to spinning? 

A. I do not make such divisions as social, economic and 
political. What is political is also social and economic. One 
includes the others. It is true that we make and have to make 
such divisions for clarity of understanding. One of the reasons 
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why I have not laid stress on agriculture is that even my 
knowledge of it is almost nil. How will I be able to enlighten 
you if I put emphasis on it? It is not so in the case of the 
charkha. I have acquired enough knowledge of it. Secondly, 
under foreign rule the charkha had died out; it had been de- 
stroyed. Agriculture can never be destroyed but its form has 
been so changed that it has increased the slavery of the people. 
The third reason for putting emphasis on the charkha is that 
skill of hand has a very small place in agriculture. There is 
hardly ^y other indu.stry in which the hands and the fingers 
arc so much used as they are in the various proce.sses that go 
to make khadi. The fourth reason is that foreign power fijrst 
takes hold ol the land and through it controls the other things. 
I'herefore Government help is very necessary for improvement 
in agriculture. For these and other similar reasons I have laid 
more emphasis on hand-spinning. 

q. One of the features of the material development of human 
society aj)pears to be that man is tending to mov(‘ more and more 
from self-sufficieiu y to dependenc). Don't you think this tftideucy 
is nf)t right and that there will he revival of the opposite tendency? 

A. I take this question to mean that society is advancing 
towards 4 nachinery. If I have understood the (juestion right, 
my answer is that society must get rid of its slavery to the 
machine. By being slaves to the machine our slavery to our 
senses and their activity also increases immensely. 

q. Are you confident thai the CVnistructive Programme will be 
able to achieve its object during your lifetime by mere propaganda? 
Don't you think taking into consideration human frailties i^lust, 
anger, greed, infatuation, pride and Jealousy) that there .will be need 
for ‘legislative aid’ to make the people take to the Constructive 
Programme on any wide scale especially in this machine age? Will 
there be any violation of the principle of non-violence in taking such 
help from the elected representatives of the people.^ If so how? 

A. I have said many a time that we will have to take help 
from the Government on our own terms. Not only that, we 
will have to take help from the whole worltf. There was a time 
when 1 felt that we could have only the barest minimum of 
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help from the legislators in the matter of Constructive Pro- 
gramme. But now I have come to realize that if the represent- 
atives of the people gt) into the legislatures we can secure 
their help. Along with this we must bear in mind that we 
cannot appreciate the value of the C'onstructive Programme 
properly if we cannot carry it on in adverse ciicumstances. 
Other people of course can’t. [ can say dispassionately but 
from experience that the strength ol the people has increased 
in proportion to the progress of the Constructive Programme. 
If we can make the Constructive Programme univ^sal and 
get it implemented through the people, then sivnraj is in our 
hands. 

Answers to Qiiestions ^ H ' 

Khadt Ja^at, Dee 194'j 


t88 MOKAl WORIH \ND SOCIAI. RFVOI UIION 

Shantiniketan, 
Decembei 20, 1945 

1 want to hear from your lips what inspires you 10 be here 
and what are the difliculties that confront you. 

Should Shantiniketan allow itself to be diawn into political 
work’ 


A. I have no difficulty in saying that Shantiniketan and 
Visva-rfharati ought not to be mixed up with politics. Every 
institution has its limitations. This institution shtjuld set limi- 
tations updh itself unless it is to be cheap. When 1 say that 
Shantiniketan should not get mixed up with politics, I do not 
mean that it should have no political ideal. Complete inde- 
pendence must be its ideal, as it is that of the country. But 
that very ideal would require it to keep out of the pre.sent-day 
political turmoil. I was asked this question when I was here 
thirty years ago and the reply I then gave was the same as I 
have given today. •In fact, it applies with even greater force 
today. 
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Q. In order to make Visva-Bharati really an international univer- 
sity, should we not try to increase the material resources of the 
university and provide greater facilities and ordinary comforts of life 
to attract scholars and research workers of outstanding merit from 
all over the country? 

A. By material resources I suppose you mean hnance. Let 
me then say that your question is addressed to a person who 
does not swear by material resources. ‘Material resources’ is 
after all a comparative term. For instance, I do not go without 
food and clothing. In my own way I have tried- more than 
perhaps any other man - to increase the level of material re- 
sources of the average man in India. But it is my firm convic- 
tion that Visva-Bharati will fail to attract the right type of 
talent and scholarship if it relies on the strength of the material 
resources or material attractions that it can offer. Its attrac- 
tion must he moral or ethical, or else it will become just one 
out of the many educational institutions in India. That was 
not what (jiirudev li\ed and died for. I do not mean that 
creature comforts should not be provided to the stSff and 
workers who work here. There are ample material ( omforts in 
evidence here already. If 1 stayed here longer and had my 
way they might be considerably reduced. As Visva-Bharati 
progres.ses and more and more gifts and donations begin to 
pour in, in due course it will be able to provide more attrac- 
tions to scholars and research workers, if it wants to. But if I 
were asked for advice 1 would say: ‘Do not yield to this temp- 
tation.' Visva-Bharati must take its stand on the advancement 
of moral worth. If it does not stand for that, it is worth no- 
thing. 

q. What must be done so that the institution might not lose its 
high moral appeal.'* What remedy do you suggest for it? 

A. Every one of you should understand the significance of 
moral worth. Moral worth is easily distinguished from 
material worth. The one leads to devotion to moral value, the 
other to Mammon-worship. What distinguishes man from the 
four-footed beast is merely the recognition of moral worth, 
i.e., the greater the moral worth of a person the greater his 
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distinction. If you believe in this ideal, you should ask your- 
selves why you are here and what you are doing. 

Every worker must have, of course, food, clothing, etc., for 
himself and his dependants. But you do not belong to Visva- 
Bharati merely because Visva-Bharati feeds, clothes and finds 
creature comforts for you. You belong to it because you can- 
not do otherwise, because your moral worth increases day by 
day by w'orking for its ideals. Therefore, every defect that 
crops up, every difficulty that obstructs its working, will be 
found to be ultimately traceable to some defect in your out- 
look in regard to moral worth. I have been connected with 
many institutions for over sixty years and I have come to the 
conclusion that every difficulty in their working was traceable 
to a defect in the understanding of moral value. 

q. We are trying to scive villagers We find that at evetv step our 
activity is blocked by the social cnviionnient in the villages The 
joyless routine of life there, the stagnation and the iiuuhus of evil 
social customs obstruct oui effoits Should we not work loi the 
eradication of these before we can hope foi siu ( c'ss in our othei 
activities, and if so how can it be donc^ 

A. Ever since I came to India 1 have felt that social revo- 
lution is a much more difficult thing to at bic^ve than the pol- 
itical revolution, by which I mean ending c)ui present slavery 
under the British lule. Thei^ are somv- critics who say that 
India cannot attain her political and economic emancipation 
till we get social emancipation I re' ard it as a snag and a 
conundium set to puzzle us, because I have found that the 
absence of political emancipation retards even our efforts for 
bringing about social and economic emancipation At the 
same time it is also Hue that without a social revolution we 
will not be able to leave India happier than when we were 
born. I can, however, indicate no ;o\al road for bringing 
about a social revolution except that we should represent it in 
every detail of our own lives. 

Force has been used to alter the structure of scjciety in some 
countries. But I have purposely eliminated it from our con- 
sideration. So my advice to you is: Try again and again and 
never say that you are defeated. Do not get impatient and 
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say, ‘the people arc no good’. Rather say, ‘I am no good.’ If 
the people do not respond within the time limit prescribed by 
you the failure is yours, not theirs. It is thankless and laborious 
work. But you do not expect thanks for your work. Work that 
is undertaken for love is no burden it is pure joy. 

q. In an ashram, does the introduction of salary system raise or 
degrade the ideal of the institution.'* 

A. I have no diflieulty in saying that it makes no difference 
whether you pay a fixed salary or your expenses are })aid for 
you. Both methods can be tried. The danger to be guarded 
against is this: if you pay a man his bazaar price you do not 
carry out the spirit of the Ashram. We should rather do with- 
out talent and ability, be it of the highest order, if it demands 
its bazaar value. In other words, we should wait till talent is 
attracted to the institution, not for money but for .something 
else for which the institution stands. Nor should \ou let the 
principle of ‘according to want' take you even beyond^bazaar 
valu(*.s. riie salary system in \'isva-Bharati is not a thing to 
complain of. hhe difficulties to which you have referred can- 
not be lemoved by mere tinkering. You must find out and 
remove the causes which are at the root of the defects you 
have in mind. 

q. How can we make headway against cynicism oi lack of faith 
that we find among the youngsters,'* 

A. I heave a sigh of despair when you ask me that question. 
When you find that your pupils are without faith you should 
say to yourself: ‘1 am without faith.' I have found that again 
and again in my own experience. And each time the discovery 
has been like an invigorating bath for me. The Biblical saying 
‘remove the beam from thine own eye before ye point out the 
mote 111 thy neighbour’s’^ is even more appropriate in the case 
of pupil and teacher. The pupil comes to you to find in you 
something infinitely better than himself. Rather than com- 
plain, ‘Oh! he has no faith. How can I implant faith in him’, 
it would be far better that you resigned from your Job. 
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Q, The intellectual tradition of Gurudev is being fairly well main- 
tained here but I am afraid that the idealism foi which he stood 
does not find full scope There must be something wrong in an 
organization that leads to such a result. What is the remedy? 
Secondly, should our institution only work to make culture available 
to the man in the street.-^ This is your ideal. At the same time should 
not there be a place where higher culture can be preserved for the 
initiated.-* This was (Jurudev's ideal. Such an institution will neces- 
sarily be exclusive and for the select only. I am a iollowei both of 
yours and Gurudev’s ideals and I am torn by the confliii between 
the two. 

A To take the second question firt, it is a reflection both 
on Gurudev and myself. I have found no real conflict between 
us. I started with a disposition to detect a conflict between 
Gurudev and myself but ended with the glorious discovery 
that there was none. 

Regarding your question, all I can say is that the feeling ‘1 
am all right but there is something wrong with the instituticm’ 
betrays self-righteousness It is a killing thing. When you feel 
within yourself that you arc all right but everything around 
is wrong, the conclusion which you should draw for yourself 
IS that e\erything is all right but there is something wrong 
within you. 

Discussion with Workers and Staff Members 
Visia-Bharati Vol. XIV, N ' c) 

* St Matlhtw 7 ) 


189. MAS I F.R AND SERVANT 


Poona, 
March i, 1946 

The institution of domestic servants is an old one. But the 
attitude of master towards servant has changed from time to 
time. Some regard servants as members of the family whereas 
others look upon them as slaves or chattels. Between these two 
extreme views may be summed up the attitude of society in 
general towards servants. Nowadays servants are in great de- 
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mand everywhere. They have become conscious of their value 
and naturally demand their own conditions of pay and service. 
This would be proper, if it were invariably coupled with a 
proper understanding and performance of their duty. In that 
event they would cease to be servants and would earn for 
themselves the status of members of the family. The belief in 
the efficacy of violence is, however, in the air. How then can 
servants properly win the status of members of their masters’ 
families? That is a question that may wtll be asked. 

I hold that a man who desires the co-operation of, and 
wishes to co-operate with others should not be dependent on 
servants. If anyone has to have one at a time of scarcity of 
servants, he will have to pay what is demanded and accept 
all other conditions with the result that he will, instead of 
being master, become the servant of his employee. This is 
good for neither the master nor the so-called servant. It has 
only one thought, that of pursuing his self-interest. But if what 
an individual .seeks is not .slavery hut the co-operation of a 
fellow-being, he will not only .serve him.self but also him whose 
co-operation he needs. 'I'hrongh the extension of this principle, 
a man’s family will become coterminous with the world and 
his attitude towards his fellow-beings will also undergo a cor- 
responding change. There is no other way of reaching the 
desired consummation. 

He who wants to act on this principle will be content to 
start with small beginnings. In spite of a man’s ability to 
command the co-operation of thousands, he must have suffi- 
cient sell-restraint and self-respect in him to enable him to 
stand alone. Such a person will never dream of looking on 
any person as his menial and try to keep him under subjuga- 
tion. In fact, he will forget altogether that he is master of his 
servants and will tr^ his best to bring them to his level. In 
other words, he should be content to do without what others 
cannot have. 

‘Whose Need?’ (G.) 

Hartjan, loMar. 1946 
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New Delhi 
October 14, 1946 

Man should earnestly desire the well-being of all God’s crea- 
tion and pray that he may have the strength to do so. In 
desiring the well-being of all lies his ow'ii welfare; he who 
desires only his own or his community’s welfare is selfish and 
it can never be well with him. 

Written Message to Prayei Meeting 
Hanjan. ’20 Oct. u)4t) 


§ 3. rajna and Sacrifice 


I 91. SEl F-SACkIFICE 

Sacrifice is the law of life. It runs through and governs c'very 
walk of life. We can do n<ahing or get nothing without paying 
a price for it, as it would be said in commercial parlance or, 
in other words, without sacrilice. It would secure the salvaticjn 
of the community to which we belong; we must pay foi it, 
that is, sacrifice self Working for the c'omrnunity, we may 
keep foT oursc'lvc's only a prc.ortlon of what is securcnl, and 
no more And herein lies the sac rifice. At times we have to 
pay dc'arly. Tiue sacrifice lies in derivi-'g the greatc'st pleasure 
from the dec'd, no matter what the ri^k may be. C'hrisl died 
on the Cross of CaKaiy and left Christianity as a glorious 
heritage. Hampden suffered, but the ship-monc^y went. Joan 
of Arc was burnt as a witch to her eternal honour and to the 
everlasting disgrace of her murderers; the world knows the 
result of her self-sacrifice. The Americans bled for their inde- 
pendence. 

We have given these illustrations to draw a contrast be- 
tween the very little that the Indians as individuals have to 
sacrifice so that the community may gain a great deal, and 
the much that had to be sacrificed in the instances quoted by 
us. The Indians in South Africa in general, and the Transvaal 
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in particular, are undergoing many troubles. Their fate in the 
Transvaal hangs in the balance. Their very means of liveli- 
hood may be ruthlessly snatched away from them. They may 
be unceremoniously driven to ghettos. What, then, is the 
self-sacrifice to be performed by the British Indians before 
they may expect relief? Flvery Indian must consider the ques- 
tion as if it affected him personally, put his hands into his 
pocket lor the common good, give his time and energy. Indi- 
vidual differences must be sunk in the face of common danger. 
Personal ease and personal gain should be surrendered. To all 
this must be added patience and self-control. The slightest 
deviation 'from the strait and narrow path’ mapped out here 
would bring us down the precipice, not because the cause is 
at all unjust or weak, but because the opposition set up against 
us is overwhelming. 

No race or community has ever achi(‘ved anything without 
the communal spirit, l lie desire to advance a national cause 
may be present, l)ut a mere desin*, while a necessary stage in 
the progress towards the goal, is useless without more. There 
should be the readiness to adopt the means require (4 for the 
attainment. A ( hain is no stronger than the weakest link in it, 
and unle.ss we are prepared to stand and work shoulder to 
shoulder without flinching and without being daunted by tem- 
porary disappointments, failure would be the only fit reward, 
or rather punishment, for gross neglect of duty. Nor is there 
any heroic sacrifice required by communities living under 
British rule; well-sustained, continuous and temperate consti- 
tutional effort is the main thing needed. Earnestness com- 
mands success anywhere. It does so much more in the British 
Dominions. If the British machinery is slow' to move, the gen- 
ius of the nation being conservative, it is also quick to perceive 
and recognise earnestness and unity. Even a mother, says an 
Indian proverb, does not serve without being asked much 
less does a British Government. We, therefore, hope that our 
countrymen throughout South Africa will make a careful note 
of this aspect of the British Constitution, and refuse to rest 
until full justice is granted 

‘Self-Sacrifice’ 

Indian Opinion, 2\ Jan. 1904 
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192. SACRIFICE AND DARING 

Man’s nature is such that he does not notice very common 
things. We say that man cannot live a moment without food 
and water; but while saying we do not realize that air is 
far more vital than food and water. Because we always 
breathe, we pay no attention to that fact. And because we feel 
hunger and thirst from time to time, w'c call them to mind 
frequently. This is also true of sacrifit e. lafe is sustained by 
sacrifice, yet no attention is paid to it. 

Sacrifu e is of many kinds. Today wc shall di.scuss onl> the 
sacriliic of sell-interest. K\eryone knows of the nobility of 
sacrifice. The more a man reflects on it, the more he feels its 
necessity and understands it. If primitive people think about 
it, they, too, will surcl; realize it. I'he w4se wdll not only 
expeiience it and understand it, but after understanding it, 
w'ill even volunteer with such sacrifice. Wi' know this from 
infancy, and hence we often say that nothing can be gained 
without labour. But as we grow and as we lellect, through 
personal experience as also through the study of history, we 
comprehencl the import of this ordinary saying more and 
more. It takes some effort to climb a hillock, but a great deal 
more to ascemd a mountain; it requires little risk and little 
pains to do a small job, but a big task calls for more risk and 
more pains. II' we se(‘ the nc‘('es.sity of ascending a mountain, 
we do not mind ihv great cP' n; and i( we want to do a big 
job, WT think nothing of the risk and pains involved. I’hat is 
to say, we do not shy at sacrifice once it is considered neces- 
sary. Our brethren living in this country are not unfamiliar 
with suc h a line of thought 'They come here and e arn a little 
as a result of their sacrifice*. I'hey left their homes, gave up 
their kith and kin, and crossed the ocean; they made this 
sacrifice, and that after careful thought. Thev could come to 
this country and improve their condition only because they 
made this sacrifice* and showed daring In other words, they 
understand quite well that sacrifice wisely made leads to good 
results. I'hai is why they make sacrifices from time to time 
and attempt to better their lot. We are hopeful that, thiough 
continuous and wise sacrifice, they will improve their own and 
the general condition day by day. 
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We write today on one’s obligation of sacrifice because the 
whites are bent on making our condition in this country, 
chiefly in the Transvaal, extremely difficult. One by one, our 
common rights are being snatched away from us. Even then 
no one conducts a powerful fight on our behalf. Therefore, 
the whites think us to be helpless and weak; and their arro- 
gance grows daily. I'he local government is under the control 
of the whites and, as it fights shy of displeasing them, it accepts 
their perversity, however improper ard unjust, and confirms 
it; and then gives the British Government to understand that 
it is obliged io do so in order to respect public f)pinion. To 
our misfortune, the British Governmeiu does not use its au- 
thority and exert suflicient pressure against this misuse of public 
opinion. The Cio\ eminent of India, whose special obligation 
it is to protect us, appears to raise its \oice a little at times 
out of fear but only a little. When pressure was exerted on 
our behalf, and Lord Milner made a demand for Indian la- 
bour and we thus got a chance to state our case, we said that, 
if he would ini])rove the c'cjndition of free Indians, we would 
send out labounTs from India w'illing (o accept slavey for a 
time! Oui rights have nothing to do with the slavery of 
labourers, and yet sucli a (ondilion was laid down. From this 
the inlerem e can be drawn that the (government of India 
cannot improve the condition of Indians settled in the Trans- 
vaal, if the fransvaal withdraws its proposal to indent Indian 
labour tcj work as slave's. We hear nothing of Natal or the 
Orangt' River C'olony as if all was well there! Our condition 
is unfortunate and hence we have to write' repeatedh of our 
dutic's and obligations, Siuh sayings of our elders as 'You 
cannot go to Heaven unless you clic\ and ‘Dependence on 
others always results in disappointment’ come to mind at the 
time of' such sad experiences, and w'e appic'ciate their signifi- 
cance. 

'Fhis much shc^uld be remembered, that the British (Govern- 
ment’s intentions are fair and that it desires to do justice. The 
rule is British and hence it is incumbent upon us to understand 
British politics. As we study British statecraft and its rules and 
regulations, we shall understand in what manner we should 
present our demands; and if we understand that, it is not very 
difficult to realize our aspirations. It takes time, but in the 
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end the thing intendM comes to pass if it is reasonable. It is 
not that it takes time for Indians alone to get justice. Consider 
Ireland’s example; British nature is like that. It is now our 
duty to bear this in mind and labour on. If we cherish noble 
thoughts and look upon another’s happiness as our own and 
another's gain as our gain, and go on doing our work with 
.single-mindedness, we shall certainly attain our objective, 
because we ask (or justice, not favour 

‘Saerifiee T '(i , 

Indian Opinion, 21 J.ui 1004 


194. SAt^RinCK AND UNITY 

Most (jf US have learnt by experience that unity promotes ih(‘ 
public good, rwenly years ago, the persecution of Indians in 
Natal had grown so much that the Government had to 
appoint a special commission After much investigation, it 
finally gav'e its verdict in our lavour [Since] the whilcvs had 
the virtues of diligence and unity in ample measure, the per- 
secution continued, and the demand to confine Indians to 
Location's was made again and again. As, at that time, there 
was not the requisite unity among the Indian i>opulation, 
their trouble's did not cease, vin the contrary, they became 
more intense Soon alter Natal .securc'd scdf-rule, !aw\s designed 
to insult and harass Indians bc'gan to b enacted, riie Indians 
woke up thc:)ugh belatedlv and, becau.se they commenced 
working with enthusiasm and vigilance, further oppr(\ssion 
stopped. Else, everyone would be in a Location t(»day. Unfor- 
tunately, the enthusiasm lasted only about three years; even 
so, we profitc'd much. Though that enthusiasm is ab.sent 
today, a unity of purpose is evolving, ai.M if it gathers strength, 
our condition cannot but improve. It is easy here, on reflec- 
tion^ to realize the importance of sacrifice. When our people 
began to sacrifice .self-interest, an awarenc.ss of higher ends 
blossomed forth and finally yielded good fruit. Without some 
sacrifice, there cannot be unity and concerted action. Society 
has been built on sacrifice. 
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We would draw the particular attention of our brethren in 
the Transvaal to this article, because the condition there is 
disorganized and saddening. Until now we believed that the 
Government would certainly do us justice, and we did not 
think of going to a court of law. But if the government remains 
under the influence of the white population and is either dis- 
inclined or powerless to do justice, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for the entire community to meet, consider the matter 
and take appropriate steps. Surely, iik doing so, they will, if 
need be, sacrifice time or money and later, both. Now the 
situation is very critical, and the opportunity once lost cannot 
be regained. Our 'lYansvaal brethren should bear this in mind 
and make the fullest endeavour to protect themselves, and we 
arc conlidcnt they will spare no eflbrt in doing so. Our de- 
mand is just, and if we direct our movement with wisdom, we 
cannot but gain vic tory ultimately. This is the time to unite 
and to give of lime and money to the cause. We must do our 
dut> ; the will of God will then come to pass. A story about a 
cartrnan, which wt read in our childhood, is worth recalling. 
When a wdieel of his cart got stmk in mire, he stai ted^praying 
io (iod. riicreupon (Jod .said that his work would not get 
done by mere prayer. If he made the effort, (iod would help 
in the sequel, thereafter, the cartrnan laboured hard, and the 
wheel was extricated. We can all undeistand the moral of this 
without explication, to make all possible effort is our duty; 
the lesiilt is in (iod's hands. 

'Sac'rifu e 2’ « (i. > 

Indian Opinion, 28 )an. 


19 }. )AJ\A AND NON-CO-OPERATION 


They w ho live on the amrit^ of what remains after ^ yajna^ attain to 
eternal Brahma,^ O Arjiina, those who do no yajna, even this world 
is not for them, not to .speak of the next.^ 

Narada gave his considered opinion that Parxati should go and 
do tapayya. Her parents liked the idea, for lapasya brings happiness 
and destroys sin and suffering. Tapasya is the basis of all creation. 
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They, therelore, desired that Parvati, taking this to heart, should go 
and do tapasya. 


The yajna can be interpreted in a number of ways but 
there is only one meaning acceptable to men of all faiths, and 
that is, to be ready even to lay down one’s life for true welfare. 
Parvati wanted such a one as Siva as her consort and so was 
advised to do penance. If anyone wants to know what was the 
penance .she did, he sliould go to the incomparable work of 
Tulsidas. A woman gives birth to children in suflering and 
sacrifices herself in bringing them up. Life comes out of death. 
A seed must disintegrate under earth and perish before it can 
grow into grain. Harishchandra went through endless suffer- 
ing to honour his word as a man of truth, Jesus put on a 
crown of thorns to win salvation for his people, allowed his 
hands and feet to be nailed and suffered agonies before he 
gave up (he ghost. This has been the law yajna from im- 
memorial limes. Without this earth cannot exist even for 
a moment. Before the Lurks could (orKjuer C>)nstantinople,^* 
thev sacrificed innumerable troops and used the corpses as a 
bridge. I cannot help feeling that we want to advance our 
couniry without fulfilling this immutable law of suffering 
which has prevailed in India. 

We want full independence without the sacrifice of single 
life We would be happy if we lould do without sacrifice of 
rnones either, A great many people have got frightened of 
non-co-operation. What must be the reasons? I can think of 
only two: first, that people may have to starve if they give up 
their jobs and, second, if anyone makes a mistake and the 
Government resorts to firing, thousands may lose their lives. 
This means that we want a solution of the difficult and im- 
portant problems of the Khilafat without the U ast suffering on 
our part. Non-co-operation is some sort of very easyjfl/wa, it 
is penance in a small way, requiring a little self-sacrifice. I 
would certainly not think of it as any suffering if 20 or 25 
thousand, or maybe a 100 or 150 thousand, gave up service 
to secure justice or in order, at any rate, not to be a party to 
injustice; nay, where the institution in question is well run I 
would look upon such suffering by employees as natural; in- 
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stead of running away from it, they should welcome it. I 
would not in the least be pained if thousands of men are 
ruined in the attempt to seek a just solution of a problem like 
the Khilafat. I would look upon it as a test of people’s devo- 
tion to dharma. I believe that there can be no victory except 
through such suffering, and also that thousands of men suffer- 
ing in that way cannot but win. 

No measure of repression by the Government in conse- 
quence of non-co-operation can move or frighten me. I am 
convinced that the severer the repression the .sooner will the 
problem be solved. 

'I'here is only one fear: lest people make a mistake, put 
themselves in the wrong and invite punishment, lest any in- 
dividual yield to anger and assault or kill an official. If this 
happens, the pure law of self-sacrificc will be tarnisbed and to 
that extent the desired end will be delayed. Only the purest 
things can be offered in sacrifice. If Harishchandra had the 
least little evil in him and he had renounced a kingdom, we 
would not be singing his glory today. Christians, in regarding 
Jesus as the Saviour, attribute total perfection to him. Looking 
at the matter in the light, we see that we lould start non-co- 
opeiation in full force immediately if we knew that there was 
not the slightest po.s.sibilit^’ of our being guilty of anything 
wrong in our agitation regarding the Khilafat or any other 
issue. If the movement has been divided into stages, it is 
because of doubts whether we would remain blameless. 
Considering all this, and considering that .self-sacrifi< e is an 
inescapable duty if we are to ensure India’s regeneration, we 
should entertain no fears at all about non-co-operation; on the 
contrary, we should realize that without .some kind oi yajna or 
tapas by way of non-co-operation, we shall succeed neither in 
.solving the Khilafat problem, nor in securing justice for the 
Punjab nor in w'inning and retaining swaraj. 

‘Duty of’ Self-Sac rifice’ (G.) 

Mavajivan, aojune 1920 

' Dunk of the ^ods, confernng immortaht’y 

* Sadifite 

“ The Absolute 

* Bha^avad Gita W 31 

® In 1487 
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195- ^ 7 AND SELF-HELP 

A friend has asked me questions on some religious issues. I 
continually receive such questions, and feel some hesitation in 
answering them so often. But it does not seem proper not to 
answer them either, since J have thought about these matters 
and come to certain conclusions. I therefore answer the follow- 
ing questions to the best of my ability and understanding. 

Q. What arc your \iews about the yajnas which used to be per- 
formed ill ancient times^ Do such purify the air.'^ Is there a 

place for them in our times.** Some groups are reviving will 

their revival be of any benefit.^ 

Yajna is a beautiful i tid highly suggestive word. Its mean- 
ing, therefore, can change and expand with the growth of our 
knowledge and experience or with changing times. The word 
can be interpreted to mean worship, sacrifice or service of 
others. Understood in this sense, vtywfl always deserves to be 
revived. But the yajnas of various types, that is, rituals of vari- 
ous kinds described yajnas in shastras, do not deserve to be, 
and in fact cannot be, revived Some of these rituals are harm- 
ful, and it is also doubtful whether in Vedit times they were 
understood in the sen.se which we attach to them now. 
Whether or not this doubt is justified, .some of these rituals aie 
repugnant to our reason and noial sense. Anthropologists tell 
us that there were human sacrifices in old days. Can we con- 
ceive of such a sacrifice being performed now? Anyone who 
proposes to perform the horse-sacrifice would make himself an 
object of ridicule. We need not go into the question whether 
yajnas purify air, for it is irrelevant to ask, in connection with 
a religious ritual, whether it results in such a trivial benefit as 
the purification of air. Modern physical science can give us 
better help in that regard. 'Fhe essential principles of s has tr as 
are one thing and the practices based on them another. The 
principles are the same at all times and in all places. But the 
practices based on them vary from age to age and country to 
country. 

{1. It is generally believed that to be born as a human being is a 
rare privilege and that, therefore, we should occupy our time in 
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singing praises oi God. If we fail to make the right use of our present 
opportunity, we shall once again have to go through the cycle of 
births in 84 lakhs of different species. What is the truth in this belief? 
Kabir also says in a song: 

Wake up, O brother, says Kabir, 

Else you are dofimed to the round of eighty-four lakhs of births; 

You may be l)oni a swine or a fowl, 

And will sufler their late, my brother. 

What lesson should we learn from this? 

I believe this to be quite true. One is born as a human 
being after going through the cycle of births in innumerable 
species, and moksha or complete deliverance from the pairs of 
opposites can be attained only through life in a human body. 
If in the ultimat(‘ analysis there is only one atman, its going 
through the cycle of countless species in the form of innumer- 
able lives should not s<‘ein impossible or wonderful. Our 
reason, too, t an accept the idea, and some jMTsons even re- 
member their past lives, 

q. Between a rising to the slate of umadhi^ through pranayama^ 
aiifl one who a( quints control of the senses, who attains higher 
spiritual good.‘ 

This question presupposes a contradiction between self-con- 
trol and In truth, one of them is the cause of the other; 

or, rather, they are complements of each other. Samadhi wath- 
oul self-control is no better than the slc'cp of Kumbhakarna.^ 
Without \(i?na(Jfn, again, self-control is dilfii ult to attain. Sa- 
madhi, in this context, should be understood in a wide sense, 
not in the limited sense of the hathayogi's^ samadhi.. In truth, 
this latter is not essential for attaining control of the senses. It 
may be a help, but in the present age ordinary samadhi is the 
best for us. Ordinary samadhi means the capacity to be ab- 
sorl)ed in the chosen task. It should not be forgotten that yogic 
achievements are of no use if not accompanied by control of 
the senses. 

q. Suppcjsc that a })er.son believes in self-help, himself w'orks in the 
fields and growls focxl-grains for his use, makes with his own hands 
farm implements, like the plough, does the carpenter's work, weaves 
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his own cloth, c\en builds his own hou>e, in short produces by his 
own efforts everything which he requires and docs not employ 
others' labour for that purpose. Would he be right or wrong to do 
this? What is your definition of a man of self-help.'* 

Self-help means the ability to stand on one’s own feet with- 
out help from others. I'his does not mean that one should be 
indifferent to stub help, or decline it when offered or never 
desire it or ask for it. But a farmer who, though wanting and 
seeking f)thers' help, can preserve his composure and self-re- 
spect when it is refused, is a man of self-help. A .farmer who, 
though he can get others' help, himself attends to all the 
operations of tilling the land, .stming and reaping, himself 
makes the required implements, himself weavt's cloth for his 
use from yarn spun by himself, stitches his own clothes, cooks 
his own food and labours to build a house for himself such 
a farmer is either stupid or self-conceited or is just a savage. 
Self-help n(‘(essarily implies the of bodily labour, which 
means that evtryone should do such w'ork to earn his liveli- 
hood. Any person, therefore, who wt>rks for (‘ight hours in the 
fields is entitled to the services of a weaver, a carpenter, a 
blacksmith and a mason. It is his duty to seek their services, 
and he will get them easily enough. In return, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and other artisans get food-grains product U by 
the farmer’s labour. An eye which hopes to do without help 
from the hand does not prat ise self-help, it is just tfK> proud. 
As the different limbs of our body practise self-help in regard 
to their owm functions, and yet are of servit e to others btTause 
they help one another and dependent on others because they 
are helped by one another, so we, the thirty crore limbs of the 
body that is India, should follow the duty of .self-help in our 
respective spheres of work and, to demonstrate that we are 
limbs of the .same nation, exchange help with one another. 
Only then shall we have built up a nation and proved our 
claim to be patriots. 

0,. For the purpose of marriage ceremonies, sandhyaj" yajna rituals 
and prayers, Sanskrit verses are used in our age. The verses are 
recited by the person officiating on these occasions and those who 
have engaged him Join him in reciting the verses without under- 
standing their meaning. Sanskrit is no longer our mother tongue. 
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Many institutions ask the people to use that language for prayers, 
sandhya, yajna rituals, etc. But the people do not understand the 
language. How, then, can they concentrate attention on what is 
being recited? Sanskrit, moreover, is a difficult language. Learning 
the ver.se.s by heart and remembering their meanings seems to me, 
therefore, a double burden. When Sanskrit was people’s mother 
tongue, all theii work was done in it and that was but right. I'hat 
is no longer the position now. It helps people to use their mother 
tongue for all their work, but our present practice is different. The 
religious ceremonies mentioned above are performed in Sanskrit 
among the general public. 

My view is that Sanskrit should he used in all Hindu reli- 
gious ceremonies. However good a translation, it cannot give 
us the meaning which lies in the sounds of certain words in 
the original. Moreover, by tran.slating into regional languages, 
and remaining content with such translations, verses which 
l)elong to a language which has acquired a certain refinement 
over thousands of years «ind in which those verses have always 
Ix'en recited, w<‘ diminish the air ofsolemnit) which attaches 
to them. But I have no doubt at all in my mind fhat the 
mt'aning of (‘very ver.se and every step in tJie ceremony should 
be explained in their own language to th(‘ peciple for who.se 
benefit they are being recited or performed. It is also my view 
that the (‘duration of every Hindu is incomplete without an 
elementary knowledge* of Sanskrit. 1 simply cannot conceive 
the continued existence of Hinduism without a w'idespread 
know ledge <3f Sanskrit. The language has beem made difficult 
by the type ol" c urriculum we follow’ in teaching it, in itself it 
is not difficult at all. Even if it is, the practice of dharma is still 
more difficult and, therefore, to those who wish to follow it in 
life the means of doing .so .should S('em easy, hc^wever difficult 
they may actually be. 

‘Some Questions On Religious Issues (G.) 

J^avajwan, 28 Mar. 192b 

‘ A siatt* of thc)uja[hi-trrc awareness 

* Brrath-rontiol 

® In the Ramayana He was Ravana'.s brother, and was asleep and awake by turns 
for SIX months at a stretch. 

* A who iclies on certain physical techniques. 

® Morning; and evening prayers. 
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I96^ >.47' ^ WELFARE, AND SERVICE 

ruesday morning, Diwali, 
October 2 1 , 1930 

Chi. Narandas, 

My blessings lo all the friends there. My Vandemalaram and 
due regards to everyone. Ma> we be fille*d with greater spirit 
of service during the next yt^ar, and become filter instruments 
and more awake to our duty in that regard. 

We make frequent use of the word "yajna\ We have raised 
spinning to the rank of a daily mahayajna. It is therefore neces- 
sary to think out the various implication.s of the term \yajna\ 
'Tajna' means an act directed to the wolfaie of others, done 
without desiring any return for it, whether of a temporal or 
spiritual nature. 'Act' here must be taken in its widc'st sense, 
and includc's thought and word, as well as deed. Others’ 
embraces not only humanit>, but all life. Therefore, and also 
from the standpoint of ahinrsa, it is not di yajna to sacrifice lower 
animals even with a view to .serving humanity. It does not 
matter that animal sacrifice is .supposed to find a place in the 
Vedas It is t'liough for us that such sacrifice cannot stand the 
fundamental tests of IVuth and Non-violence. I readily admit 
my incompetence in Vedic scholarship. But the incompetence, 
so far as this subject is concerned, doc's not worry me because, 
even if the practice of animal .acnfire be proved lo have been 
a feature of Vedic .society, it can form no precedent for a 
votary of ahim\a. 

From this definition of yajna it folio r»^s that a primary sacri- 
fice must be an act which conduces the most lo the welfare of 
the greatest number in the widest area, and which can be 
performed by the largest number of men and women with the 
least trouble. It will not, therefore, be yajna, much less a 
mahayajna, to wish or to do ill to anyone else even in order to 
serve a so-called higher interest. And the Gita teaches, and 
experience testifies, that all action that cannot come under the 
category of yajna promotes bondage. 

The world cannot subsist for a single moment without 
in this sense and, therefore, the Gita, after having dealt with 
true wisdom in the second chapter, takes up in the third the 
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means of attaining it and declares in so many words that yajna 
came with Creation itself. This body, therefore, has been given 
us only in order that we may serve all Creation with it. And 
therefore, says the Gita, he who eats without offering eats 
stolen food. Every single act of one who would lead a life of 
purity should be in the nature ofyajna. Yajna having come to 
us with our birth, we are debtors all our lives and thus for 
ever bound to ser\e the universe. And even as a bondslave 
receives food, clothing and so on from the master whom he 
serves, so should we gratefully accept such gifts as may be 
a.ssigned to us by the Lord of the universe. What we receive 
must he called a gift; for as debtors we are entitled to no 
tonsideration for the discharge of our obligations. Therefore 
we may not blame the Master if we fail to get it. Our body is 
His to be cherished or cast away according to His will. This 
is not a matter for complaint or e\en pity; on the contrary, it 
is a natural and even a pleasant and desirable state, if only 
we realize our proper plate in God's scheme. 

We do indeed need strong faith, if we would experience this 
supreme bliss. ‘Do not wfirry in the least about \ours?lf. leave 
all worry to Ciod’, this appears to be the commandment in 
all religions. This need not frighten anyone. He who devotes 
himself to service with ac clear conscience will day by day 
grasp the necessity for it in greater measure and w'ill contin- 
ually grow ri< hei in laith. I’he path of.sersite ran hardly be 
trodden bv one who is not prepared to renounce self-interest 
and to recognize the conditions of his birth. Ain service ren- 
dered b\ such a person will be tainted by scllishness. But, 
then, men of siuh utter .selfishness are rare in this world. 
Gonsciou.sly or unconsciously, every one of us does render 
some service or othei. If we cultivate the habit of doing this 
service deliberately, our desire for service will steadily grow 
stronger and will make not only for our owm happine.ss but 
also for that of the world at large. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


Letter to Narandas Gandhi (G.) 
MMU/1 
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197. lATSA AND RENUNCIATION 

Tuesday morning, October 28, 1930 

Chi. Narandas, 

I wrote about ycijna last week, but feel like writing more 
about it. It will perhaps be worthwhile further to consider a 
principle which has been created along with mankind. Tajna 
is duty to be performed, or service to be rendered, all the 
twenty-four hours of the day, and hence a maxim like ‘I'he 
powers of the good are always exercised Ibr a benevolent pur- 
pose' is inappropriate, if benevolence has any taste of favour 
about it. IV; serve without desire is to favT)ur not others, but 
ourselves even as in discharging a debt we serve only ourselves, 
lighten <jur burden and fulfil our duty. Again, not only the 
good, but all of us are bound to placf' our resources at the 
disposal of humanity. And if j»uch is the law, as evidently it is, 
indulgence ceases to hold a place in life and gives way to 
renunciation. For human beings renunciation itself is enjoy- 
ment. This is what differentiates man from the beast. Some 
object that life thus understood becomes dull and devoid of 
art, and leaves no room for the householder. But I think in 
saying this they misinterpret the word 'renunciation’. Re- 
nunciation here does not mean abandoning the world and 
retiring into the forest. 

The spirit of renunciation ./nould rule all the activities of 
life. A householcier does not cea.se to be one if he regards life 
as a duty rather than as an indulgence. A cobbler, a cultiva- 
tor, a tradesman or a barber may be iiispired in their wo» k or 
activities either by the spirit of renunciation or merely by the 
desire for .self-indulgence. A merchant who c arries on his busi- 
ness in a spirit of sacrifice will have crores passing through his 
hands, but he will, if he follows the law, use his abilities for 
service. He will, therefore, not cheat or speculate, will lead a 
simple life, will not injure a living .soul and will lose millions 
rather than harm anybody. Let no one run away with the 
idea that this type of merchant exists only in my imagination. 
Fortunately for the world, he does exist in the West as well as 
in the East. It is true such merchants may be counted on one’s 
fingers but the type ceases to be imaginary as soon as even 
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one living specimen can be found to answer to it. All of us 
know of a philanthropic tailor in Wadhwan. I know of one 
such barber. Every one of us knows of such a weaver.^ And if 
we go deeply into the matter, we shall come across men in 
every walk of life who lead dedicated lives. No doubt these 
sacrificers obtain their livelihood by their work. But livelihood 
is not their objective, but only a by-product of their vocation. 
Motilal was a tailor at first, and continued as a tailor after- 
wards. But his spirit was changed and his work was trans- 
muted into worship. He began to think about the welfare of 
others and his life became artistic in the real sense of the term. 

A life of sacrifice is the pinnacle of art and is full of true 
joy. Such life is the source of ever fresh springs of joy which 
never dry up and never satiate. Tajna is not yajna if one feels 
it to be burdensome or annoying. Self-indulgence leads to 
destruction and renunciation to immortality. Joy has no in- 
dependent existence. It depends upon our attitude to life. One 
man will enjoy theatrical scenery, another the ever new scenes 
which unfold themselves in the sky. Joy, therefore, is a matter 
of education. We shall delight in things which we ha've been 
taught to delight in as children. And illustrations can be easily 
cited of different national tastes. 

Again, many sacrificers imagine that they are free to receive 
from the people everything they need and many things they 
do not need, because they are rendering disinterested service. 
Directly this idea sways a man, he ceases to be a servant and 
becomes a tyrant over the people. One who would serve others 
will not waste a thought upon his own comforts, which he 
leaves to be attended to or neglected by his Master on high. 
He will not, therefore, encumber himself with everything that 
comes his way; he will take only what he strictly needs and 
leave the rest. He will be calm, free from anger and unruffled 
in mind even if he finds himself inconvenienced. His service, 
like virtue, is its own reward, and he will rest content with it. 

Again, one dare not be negligent in .service or be behind- 
hand with it. He who thinks that he must be diligent only in 
his personal business, and unpaid public business may be done 
in any way and at any time he chooses, has still to learn the 
very rudiments of the science of sacrifice. Voluntary service of 
others demands the best of which one is capable, and must 
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take precedence over service of self. In fact, the pure devotee 
consecrates himself to the service of humanity without any 
reservation whatever. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Letter to Narandas Gandhi (G.) 

MMU/I 

* The allusion probablv is to Kabir 


§ 4. Aparigraha and Non -Possession 

198. THt U>FAl. OK 

Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Friday, April 30, 1926 

Bhaishri Hasam Hirji, 

Now I have another letter from you before I could reply to 
your first. 1 will answer the main question in your first letter 
through Navajivan when I get time. I will reply to your second 
letter here. 

Aparigraha is an ideal tondition. It tan be said that an ideal 
is never realized perfectly. Buc we should not lower our ideal 
on this at count. No one has ever been able to draw the ideal 
straight line of geometry but we ma / not, for that reason, 
change its definition. If we draw a st.aight line, keeping the 
ideal one in our view, we .shall succeed in drawing a line 
which will serve our purpose. But if we modify the definition, 
w'e will be like a boat without the rudder. There is nothing 
wrong with money as a piece of metal; evil comes through its 
use. Keeping this in mind, w’e should sincerely try to realize 
the ideal of aparigraha as best as we can. Let us now examine 
the instances which you have imagined. The world will lose 
nothing if the rich give up their wealth voluntarily; on the 
contrary, it will benefit by their action, because a new and 
powerful force is generated as a result of a sincere act of 
aparigraha. No one can act in such matters mechanically. He 
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alone who feels a spontaneous urge in his heart will act, and 
will deserve credit for his action. There is no danger or possi- 
bility of the entire world acting upon the ideal of aparigraha. 
But assuming that it does, I have no doubt that it will find no 
difficulty in maintaining itself. There are people in this world 
who do not stock anything to meet their needs even for one 
day. You need not believe that such persons would starve if 
there were not in the world other people who stored things. 

Just as in the law enforced by gov^^rnments a crime does 
not cease to be a crime for being committed unintentionally, 
so also a violation of divine law committed in ignorance does 
not cease to be a violation. Adultery committed under the 
influence of alcohol is none the less the same. 'To ask for 
forgiveness’ and Mo receive forgiveness’ are beautiful ideas. I 
act on both the principles. But I have always believed that 
forgiveness in this sense does not mean what is commonly 
understood by it. A sincere desire to be forgiven increases our 
humility; w<‘ are able to see our weakness, and this knowledge 
gives us the strength to be good. Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
and others have employed innumerable epithets to describe 
God, but thev are all products of our own imagination. God 
is without attributes and beyond all (jualilication. But again 
I am speaking about the uieal; if, however, we do not under- 
stand the ideal and .seriously believe' that (rod is subject to all 
the epithets with which we describe Him, He would be like 
us, an embodiment of errors. We should, therefore, know Him 
as stainless and without form, and then we may lieap on Him 
as main epithets as we choose, for that is the only language 
which He has given us. Apart from this, we cannot escape the 
fruits of our action. This is the universal law and therein lies 
His mt'rcy. rhis wH)rid would not endure even for one moment 
if He were to keep amending His laws and commandments, 
as we do either to favour some or correct an error which might 
have been noticed. The Reality which we call God is a mys- 
terious, indescribable and unique power. If we cannot com- 
prehend Him with our mind, how can our poor speech de- 
.scribe Him? 

Letter to Hasain Hiiji (G.) 

SN 10902 
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199. ERASING *1’ AND ‘mine’ 

The following condensed report of Sjt. Satis Chandra Muker- 
jee’s speech delivered at a peace meeting the other day at 
Darbhanga will he read with interest and profit . . } 

If we could erase the ‘I's' and the ‘Mine’s’ from leligion, 
politics, economics, etc., we shall .soon be free and bring 
heaven upon earth. 

‘The Cuise of “ 1 ” and "Mine” ’ 
houng India, 23 .Sept. ic)2t) 

' I’hr wieer’s 'htsis was that tht f<(tini;ot T and min'’ was itspoiisiltir lor miiih 
of the communal intoleraiur and Molrmt in fin* tounm, and that, indred. «i liu( 
understanding of all leligions possible onl> ihiougli legaid foi the univeisal 
virtues Fiuih, Non-vioh me, t u 


200 . SEI F-SlIRRKNDER 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
July II, i()28 

My Dear Sliankaran, 

I have \our letter and the cheque sent to (^Ihhaganlal Joshi. 
rhe names will appear in due course. 

There is no breach of asteya^ when the donor’s consent is 
obtained for the use of his donation foi a cause other than the 
one for which it was originally meant. 

On the principle that a labourer is worthy of his hire, a 
worker may be considered to have reduced his wants to nil 
when he is satisfied with the minimum of food and ( lothing 
and accommodation and then too if he makes no condition 
that he should be fed and clothed against service. The insti- 
tution that takes work from him will feed him and clothe him 
for its own sake. One who has surrendered himself completely 
will cheerfully face starvation, if starvation is to be his lot. 
After all self-surrender is a mental attitude. The millions who 
starve helplessly have surrendered nothing because their 
minds do not co-'jperate with their enforced starvation. 
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I am sending you this letter before knowing your new 
address. I hope you will receive it 

Letter to Shankaran 
SN 13469 

* Non-steahne; 

-201 isrf/l NON-STEAIING 

Yrrdvda Mandir, 
Tuesday morning, August 19, 1930 

Chi. Narandas, 

We now come to the obser\ance of non-stealing. On deeper 
reflection we see that all observances aic implicit in Truth 
and ahimsa or truth alone This can be e\pressc‘d thus’ 

I luth Iiulh Ahimsa 

1 

01 

I ^ 

Biahmaihana ('ontiolol Non- Non- hearlessncss 

the palate stealing possession and so on 

Ahimsa ma\ be deduced from Truth, or ma> he paired with 
Tiiith '1 ruth and ahimsa are one and th(‘ same thing I am 
partial to Frulh, h()we\er In the final analysis there can onlv 
be a single reality I he highest Truth stands b\ itself. Truth 
is the end, ahimsa is the means thereto. We know what ahimsa 
(3r non-violence is, although we find it difficult to follow the 
law of love But as (or Truth, w’c know" onl) a fraction of it. 
Perfect knowU'dge of Truth is difhcult of attainment for man 
even like the perfect practice of non-violence 
Asteva means non-stealing. 

It is impossible that a person should steal and simulta- 
neously claim to know Truth or cherish love. Yet every one of 
us is consciously or unconsciously, more or less, guilty of theft. 
We may steal not only what belongs to others, but also what 
belongs to ourselves, as is done, for instance, by a father who 
cats something secretlv, keeping his children in the dark about 
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it. The Ashram kitchen* stores are our common property, but 
one who secretly removes a single crystal of sugar from it 
stamps himself a thief A child who takes another's pen steals. 
It is theft to take anything belonging to another without his 
permission, even if it be with his knowledge. It is equally theft 
to take something in the belief that it is nobody’s property. 
Things found on the roadside belong to the ruler or the local 
authority. Anything found near the Ashram must be handed 
over to the secretary, who in his turn will pass it on to the 
police if it is not Ashram property, 'riuis far it is pretty smooth 
sailing. But the observance of non-stealing goes very much 
farther. It is rheft to take something from another even with 
his permission if we have no real need of it. We should not 
receive any single thing that we do not need. Vheft of this 
description generally has food for its object. It is theft for me 
to take any fruit that I do not need, or to take it in a larger 
quantity than is neces.saiy. We are not always aware of our 
real needs, and most of us improperly multiply our wants and 
thus uncon.sciously make thieves of ourselves. If we devote 
some thought to the subject w^e shall find that we can get rid 
of quite a nunil)er of' our wants One who follows the observ- 
ance of non-stealing will bring about a progressive r(\luction 
of his wants. Much of the distressing poverty in this world has 
arisen out of breaches of the principle of non-stealing. 

Theft thus far considered may be termed external or phys- 
ical theft. There is, besidc.s, *..iiother kind of theft, subtler and 
far mote degrading to the human spirit. It is theft mentally to 
desire acquisition of anything belong ing to others, or to cast 
a greedy eye on it. It is mental tluft if anyone, whether a 
grown-up person or a child, feels tempted by the sight of an 
attractive thing. One who takes no food, physically speaking, 
is generally said to be fasting, but he is guilty of theft as well 
as a breach of his fast if he gives himself ap to a mental 
contemplation of pleasure when he sees others taking their 
meals. He is similarly guilty if, during his fast, he is continually 
planning the varied menu he will have after breaking the fast. 
One who observes the principle of non-stealing w^ill refuse to 
bother himself about things to be acquired in future. This evil 
anxiety for the future will be found at the root of many a 
theft. Today we only desire possession of a thing; tomorrow 
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we shall begin to adopt measures, straight if possible, crooked 
when thought necessary, to acquire its possession. Ideas may 
be stolen no less than material things. One who egotistically 
claims to have originated some good idea, which, really speak- 
ing, did not originate with him, is guilty of a theft of ideas. 
Many learned men have committed such theft in the course 
of world history, and plagiarism is by no means uncommon 
even today. Supposing, for instance, that I see a new type of 
spinning-wheel in Andhra and manufacture a similar wheel in 
the Ashram, passing it off as my own invention, I practise 
untruth and am clearly guilty of stealing another’s invention. 

One who takes up the observance of non-stealing has, there- 
fore, to be humble, thoughtful, vigilant and in habits simple. 
I have written the Ashram letters today under much pressure 
of time. Motilalji and others are here and I spent practically 
the whole of the last wTek in disc ussions w'ith them. Even now 
I must give some time to them. 1 could, therefore, take up 
writing letters only \esterda> evening after the prayers and 
started wTiting this after the morning prayers today. There 
arc*, therefore, the fewTst letters this time and I hRve made 
them as ^hort as I could. You will read about . . .behn in my 
letters to Oangabehn and Bhan.sali. Be firm and go on doing 
what you think proper. My immediate reaction is that, if 
. . .behn’s mind has become steady and iTcovered its purity, 
we can condone her violation ol* the pledge to go away and 
live outside the Ashram, The chief thing to consider now is 
how' to help her to overcome her passion and, on the other 
hand, to safeguard her freedom. 

Women have been so completely suppressed that in their 
helplessnc'ss they cannot even think. The Ashram, therefore, 
should adopt a very liberal attitude towards them. This in- 
volves many risks. We should take them if we wish to serve 
women. Act upon this view within the limits of your capacity. 
When I see . . .behn’s face in my mind’s eye, I see nothing but 
innocence and fear on it. She is not the cause of her fall. After 
hearing about this misconduct, I can see the signs of impurity 
on the face of . . . I cannot see such signs on the face of. . .behn. 
What I see on her face is simplicity. And ignorance, of course. 
She can almost be compared to Rishyashringa. There is of 
course this important difference that , . .behn has had the ex- 
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perience of passion, whereas Rishyashringa had never had 
such experience. The poet, however, has described him as if 
he was only waiting for a touch. That is the condition of 
countless seemingly innocent men and women today. ‘Desire 
is aroused by coming together.’ Heme we have no right to 
condemn anyone. Our duty, plainly, is to show lov'c and to 
exercise more vigilante in regard to ourselves. 1 have written 
enough today. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


bettei to Naiandas (Jandhi it i 
MMU/I 


.^0.^. IHE PRINt.IPI r OF NON-PtlSSl-SSION 

Yeravda Mandir, 
1 uesday morning, August 26, 1930 

('hi Naiandas, 

Non-possession is allied to non-stcaling. A thing not origin- 
ally stolen must nevertheless be t lassilied as stolen property if 
we possess it without needing it. Possession implies provi'.ion 
for the futuie A seeker aftei truth, a follower of the law of love, 
cannot hold anything agaiU'.t tomorrow. God never stores 
lor the morrow; He never creates more than what is strictly 
needed lor the moment. If, therefor • we repose laith in His 
providence, we should be assured th.it He will give us every 
day our daily bread, meaning everything we require. Saints 
and men of faith have always found justification for it from 
their experience. Our ignorance or negligence of the Divine 
Law, which gives to man from day to day his daily bread and 
no more, has given rise to inequali'ies with all the miseries 
attendant upon them. The rich have a superHuous store of 
things which they do not need, and which are therefore neg- 
lected and wasted; while millions starve to death for want of 
sustenance. If each retained possession only of what he needed, 
no one would be in want and all would live in contentment. 
As it is, the rich are discontented no less than the poor. The 
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poor man would fain become a millionaire, and the million- 
aire a multi-millionaire. The poor are not content if they get 
their daily needs. They have a right, however, to get enough 
for their daily needs and it is the duty of society to help them 
to satisfy them. The rich should take the initiative in dispos- 
session with a view to universal diffusion of the spirit of con- 
tentment. If only they keep their own property within mod- 
erate limits, the starving will be easily fed and will learn the 
lesson of contentment along with the rich. 

Perfect fulfilment of the idea! of non-possession requires that 
man should, like the birds, have no roof over his head, no 
clothing and no stock of food for the morrow. He will indeed 
need his daily bread, but it will be God’s business, and not 
his, to provide it. Only very very few, if any at all, can reach 
this ideal. We ordinary seekers may not be repelled by the 
seeming impossibility. But we must kec'p the ideal constantly 
before us, and in the light thereof critically examine our pos- 
sessions and try to reduce them. Civilization, in the real sense 
of the term, consists not in the multiplication, but in^the de- 
liberate and voluntary reduction ol wants. This alone 
promotes real happiness and contentment, and increases the 
capacity for service. Judging by this criterion, we find that in 
the Ashram we possess mkny things the necessity for which 
cannot be proved, and we thus tempt our neighbours to steal. 
If people try, they can reduce their wants and, as the latter 
diminish, they become happier, more peaceful and healthier. 
From the standpoint of pure truth, the body, too, is a posses- 
sion. It has been truly said that desire for enjoyment creates 
bodies for the soul and sustains them. When this desire van- 
ishes, there remains no further need for the body and man is 
free from the vicious cycle of births and deaths. The soul is 
omnipresent; why should she care to be confined within the 
cage-like body, or do evil and even kill for the sake of that 
cage? We thus arrive at the ideal of total renunciation and 
learn the use of the body for the purposes of service so long as 
it exists, so much .so that service, and not bread, becomes for 
us the staff of life. We eat and drink, sleep and wake, for 
service alone. Such an attitude of mind brings us real happi- 
ness and the beatific vision in the fulness of time. Let us all 
examine ourselves from this standpoint. 
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We should remember that non-possession is a principle 
applicable to thoughts as well as to things. A man who fills 
his brain with usele.ss knowledge violates that inestimable 
principle. Thoughts which turn us away from God or do not 
turn i s towards Him are unnecessary possessions and consti- 
tute impediments in our way. In this connection we may 
consider the definition of knowledge contained in Chapter 
XIII of the Gita. We are there told that humility, amanttvam, 
etc., constitute knowledge and that all the rest is ignorance. If 
this is true and there is no doubt that it is true much that 
we hug today as knowledge is ignorance pure and .simple, and 
therelore only does us harm instead ol conferring any benefit. 
It makes the mind wander and even reduces it to a vacuity, 
and discontent flourishes in endless ramifications of evil. Need- 
less to say, this is not a plea for inertia. Every moment of our 
life should bo filled with mental or physical activity, but that 
activity should be sattvik, tending towards truth One who has 
consecrated his life to service cannot be idle for a single 
moment. But we have to learn to distinguish between good 
activity and evil activity. This discernment goes naturally with 
a single-minded devotion to .service 

Ble.s.sings fiom 
B vpu 


Lcttci lo Narandas (Jandhi G i 
MMl'/I 


203. VON-POSSESSION AND AHIMSA 


Sevagram, 
May 21, 1940 

Bhai Prithvi Singh, 

I have your three letters. You are not at all to blame in 
regard to Prabhakumari’s case. But the case proves that it is 
necessary to be alert in all matters. Akimsa requires non-pos- 
session, both mental and physical, and truth requires silence. 
If this is accepted, it will become easy to distinguish between 
violent and non-violent actions in all important matters. 
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I find your case about going to Ghogha rather weak. All 
athletes would endure the hardships you mention. I do not 
believe, from what you describe, that any ver> great shock is 
being given to reason But the truth will soon be known. We 
will know how much those who attended benefited. I have 
spent myself in training people in ahimsa but I have not wholly 
succeeded in cultivating it myself or in helping others to cul- 
tivate it I am no\s looking to you 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


Letter to Prithvi Singh (Ct ; 
GW 


20 ] POSSI SSIONS AND I HI SO( lAI SIKIK TURF 

Sfwagrain 
February 1942 

q Wh\ can't you set that whilst tin it is possession it must he 
defended against all odds^ fhtiefore vour msjsieiK e that violence 
should be c'sc hewed in all c iic umstam es is utterly unworkable and 
absurd I think non-violence is possible oiilv lor select individuals 

A "Fills question has been answered often enough in some form 
or other m these coliunns as also m those of loimg India But 
It IS an evergreen I must answer it as often as it is put, 
especialK when it comes from an earnest seeker as this one 
does I claim that even now, though the social structure is not 
based on a conscious acceptance of non-violence, all the world 
over mankind lives and men retain their possessions on the 
sufferance of one another. If they had not done so, only the 
fewest and the most ferocious would have survived But such 
IS not the case Families are bound together by ties of love, 
and so are groups in the so-called civilized society called na- 
tions Only they do not recognize the supremacy of the law of 
non-violence. It follows, therefore, that they have not investi- 
gated Its vast possibilities. Hitherto out of sheer inertia, shall 
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I say, we have taken it lor granted that complete non-\iolence 
IS possible only for the lew who take the vow ol non-possession 
and the allied abstinences 

Whilst It IS tiue that the votaries alone (an cans on re- 
search work and declare Irorn time to time the new possilnlities 
of the great eternal law governing man, il it is the law, it must 
hold good for all The many failures we see are not ol the law 
but of the followers, manv of whom do not even know that 
they are under that law willv-nillv \\ hen a mothei dies h^r 
her child she unknowmglv obc\s the law I have been pleading 
for the past fiftv years for a (onscious acceptaiut of the law 
and us zealous practice even in the lace ol failures 1 ifiv >ears’ 
work has shown marvdlous results and strengthened mv faith 
I do claim that bv constant piactice \v( shall conn to a state 
of things when lawful possession will command universal and 
voluntary respect \o doubt such possession will not be 
tainted It will not be an insolent demonstration of the ine- 
qualities that surround us eveiywhere Nor need the problem 
of unjust and unlawful possessions appal the \otaiv e^f non- 
violence He has at his disposal the non-violent weajion of 
satya^raha and non-eo-ope ration which hitherto has been 
found to be a complete substitute of violence whenever it has 
been applied honestlv in sufheicnt nuasurc I have never 
claimed to present the eomplele seience ol non-violence It 
does not lend itself to such trcc*tment So lai as I know no 
single phvsieal scienee does, not even the very precise seienec 
ol mathematics I am but a seeker, and 1 have fe llow-se ekeis 
like the ciuestionci whom I invite t accompariv me in the 
very difhcult but equallv f iscinating s».areh 

Qiie stion Box 
Hartjan zzheb 


205 e.IVINC, UNC ONDI I ION AI I \ 

Jul> ^ 8 , 1947 

If we givc anythinsj awav there should be no tondition 
attached to the gift Only then will the giving be pure I have 
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observed that most disputes in the world arise from ‘agree- 
ments’ and ‘conditions’. I, therefore, suggest that it will be 
more befitting if your donation to the institution is uncondi- 
tional. 

‘A Letter’ (G. ) 

Bihar Padiht Dilki, p. *134 


206. TEST OF NON-ATTAOHMENT 

November 5, 1947 

... If self-control has taken root in one’s heart, why should 
one wear salTron robes or withdraw oneself into the forests? 
And one whose heart is not firm is not likelv to gain anything 
whether he goes to a Ibrest or anywhere* else. I believe that the 
man who observes self-control in thought, word and deed in 
the midst of th(‘ world is verily a great ascetic If things do 
not bind us, if w^e are not attached to things even wh^n they 
are easib available*, that, according to me, is a greater test of 
our detac hrnent than mere withdrawal to a lonely forest. 

hr^rgineni of a Letter 
Dilhiman (iandhi)i^ V'e*! I, p 200 


§ 5. Rights and Duties 

•207. THE OUrV OF A l.AWYFR 

[23 November 1927] 

I am glad vou have put this question.^ For, I may say that if 
I cannot speak on this subject with authority, no one else can. 
For throughout my career at the bar I never once departed 
from the stric test truth and honesty. 

Well, then, the first thing which you must always bear in 
mind, if you would spiritualize the practice of law, is not to 
make your profession subservient to the interests of your purse, 
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as is unfortunately but too often the case at present, but to use 
your profession for the service of your country. There are 
instances of eminent lawyers in all countries who led a life of 
self-sacrifice, who devoted their brilliant legal talents entirely 
to the service of their country although it spelt almost pau- 
perism for them. In India you have the instance of the late 
Mana Mohan Ghose, He took up the fight against the indigo 
planters and served his poor clients at the cost of his health, 
even at the risk of his life, without charging them a single pie 
for his labours. He was a most brilliant lawyer, yet he was a 
great philanthropist. That is an example that you should have 
before you. Or better still you can lollow Ruskin’s precept 
given in his book Unto Thi\ La^t. “Why should a lawyer charge 
fifteen pounds for his work.’ he asks, ‘whilst a carpenter for 
instance hardly gels as many shillings for his work?’ The fees 
charged by lawyers are umonsrionable everywhere. I confess, 
I myself have charged what I would now call high fees. But 
even whilst 1 was engaged in my practice, let me tell you 1 
never let my profession stand in the way of my public service. 

And there is another thing which 1 would like to warn )ou 
against. In England, iti South Africa, almost everywhere, I 
have found that in the ])ractice of their profession lawyers are 
consciously or unconsciously led into untruth lor the .sake of 
their ( lients. An eminent English lawyer has gone so far as to 
.say that it may even be the duty of a lawyer to defend a client 
whom he knows to be guilty. Ih<Te I disagree. The duty of a 
laywer is always to place belore the judges, and to help them 
to arrive at, the truth, never to prove the guilty as innocent. 
It is up to you to maintain the dignity ol your profesdon. If 
you fail in your dutv what shall betome of the other profes- 
sions? You, young men, claiming as you have just done to be 
the fathers of tomorrow, should be the salt of the nation. If 
the salt loses its savour, wherewith .shall it bf .salted? 

Speech to Law Students, Colombo 
li’ith Gandhtji in Cejylon, pp. 35 7 

' How to spiraudtize the legal piorcsiion? 
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208. THE WELFARE OF WORKERS 


May I, 1928 

Perhaps it is quite appropriate that this creche is being opened 
by one who calls himself a labourer, though let me confess to 
you that it was not without some hesitation that I accepted 
the invitation when it was brought to me by Sheth Kastur- 
bhai,^ not because I did not like the object, but because I was 
so preoccupied, and nothing would hijve pleased me better 
than that you should have got this function performed by 
someone more deserving than myself, preferably a mill-owner. 
But my regard for Sheth Kasturbhai prevailed and I had to 
yield. 

When 1 established my Ashram in Ahmedabad the con- 
sideration which weighed with me was not merely that it was 
the capital of* (jiijarat, nor that it was a busy commercial 
centre but that it was a great centre of textile industry and I 
felt that 1 could reasonably count on the help of the mill- 
agents and be al)le to render some service to the city. Today 
1 am glad to be able tc^ say that these expectations of mine 
have not been altogether unfulfilled though I have a recol- 
lection of some bitter experiences I have also a number of 
sweet recollections of in\ relations with the mill-owmers. I have 
not )et given up hope of Ahmedabad. 1 still expect great 
things of it. It has much to aci^cjmplish yet, and among other 
things, speaking as a labourer myself, and as one who has 
tried to enter into the innermost feelings of the working class, 
1 say that .\hmedabad has much to do yet towards the amel- 
ioration of the condition of the labouring class. 

My connection with the labour of this place is not of yes- 
terday. It is as old as my first coming to this ( ity, and .so I 
make bold to tell you that you have not yet done your part 
towards your labouring population. In some cases the 
labourers have not been provided with even the primary 
amenities of life. I'here are exceptions, however. Some mill- 
owners have made some cffbrt in the direction, and the present 
one is an instance in point. 

rhe sentiments about the welfare of the mill-hands that 
Sheth Kasturbhai has just now uttered before you reflect cre- 
dit on him and the city of Ahmedabad Sheth Kasturbhai was 
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delighted with Port Sunlight, and rightly. But Port Sunlight 
cannot be our ideal. Messrs Lever Bros, represent to my mind 
the minimum standard that an employer must do for his em- 
ployees. To do le.s.s would be a discredit. But we cannot afford 
to rest content with that. We must think in terms of our own 
civilization, and if the picture presented to us in the Maha- 
bharaia and the Ramayana of the social conditions prevailing in 
the ancient times be correct, our ideal would seem to go much 
farther than Port Sunlight. I have read a lot of literature 
about Port Sunlight, and I am an ardent admirer of their 
welfare work, but I maintain that ours is a higher ideal. In 
the West there is still a watertight division between the em- 
ployer and the employees. I know it is impettinent to talk of 
our ideal, while the curse of untouchability still stalks through 
the land. But I should be untrue to myself and be failing in 
my duty to vou if I did not place before you what 1 regard as 
the highest ideal. 

The relation between mill-agents and mill-hands ought to 
be one of father and children or as between blood-brothers. 1 
have often heard the mill-tiwners of Ahmedabad refer to them- 
selves as ‘masteis’ and their employees as their servants. Such 
loose talk should be out of fashion in a place like Ahmedabad, 
which prides itself on its love of religion and love of ahtmsa. 
For that attitude is a negation of ahtmsa, inasmuch as our ideal 
demands that all our power, all our wealth and all our brains 
should be devoted solely to li.e welfare of those who through 
their own ignorance and our false notions of things are styled 
labourers or ‘servants’. What I expect fifyou, therefore, is that 
you should hold all your riches as a trust to be used solely in 
the interests of those who sweat for you, and to whose industry 
and labour you owe all your position and prosperity. I want 
you to make your labourers co-partners of your wealth. 1 do 
not mean to suggest that unless you legally bind yourselves to 
do all that, there should be a laboui insurrection. The only 
sanction that I can think of in this connection is of mutual 
love and regard as between father and son, not of law. If only 
you make it a rule to respect these mutual obligations of love, 
there would be an end to all labour disputes, the workers 
would no longer feel the need for organizing themselves into 
unions. Under the ideal contemplated by me, there would be 
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nothing left for our Anasuyabehns and Shankerlals to do; their 
occupation would be gone But that cannot happen until there 
IS a single mill-hand who does not regard the mill in which he 
works as his own, who complains of sweating and overwork, 
and who therefore nurses in his breast nothing but ill will 
towards his employers 

And where is the difficulty^ 

You have told us and it is recognized everywhere that the 
mill-owners stand only to gain by doing all this Messrs Lever 
Bros lost nothing by doing all that they did They felt so 
encouraged that they even tried to create another Port Sun- 
light in Natal As our experience graduallv broadens we are 
beginning to see more and more elearh that the more w^e give 
to our workers the more we stand to gain 1 rom the moment 
your men come to realize that the mills are theirs, no less than 
vours, they will begin to (eel towards you as blood-brotheis, 
there would he no question ol their acting against the ccimmon 
interest and the need loi having a heavy supeiMsory establish- 
ment over the m 

You have given me credit loi keeping the cilv of yUimeda- 
bad (ne from a laboui uphea\<il such as Bombay is at present 
passing through Well, 1 cannot quite disclaim that credit, for 
does anyone among you foi a moment doubt that things 
would have been otherwise here, but loi the work that Shii- 
maii Anasuyabehn and Sjt Shankerlal have been doing'^ It is 
true pt iliaps that you the mill owners ol Xhmedabad are more 
tactful than the Bombay mill-owners In ease e^l an upheaval 
vou do not emplos hooligans to crush your men as some 
employ eis in the Wt*si do, and I laney that vou have deliber- 
atel> abjuied that weapon ol suppre'ssing the aspirations of 
labour \I\ ciities tell me that this is all moonshine, and that 
you would not hesitate to resort to such means, il vou could 
But I btdieve that they are mistaken and I want vou to prove 
by your conduct that they are mistaken I hope you will help 
to bring near the time when the sort of work that Sjt Bankei 
and Shrimati Anasuvabehn are doing would be rendered 
needless, and pending that consummation give them all the 
help, all the encouragement that they need in their work 

Now perhaps you understand why I have dared to appro- 
priate a little credit for the peace that prevails here today It 
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belongs not to me but to Shnmati Anasuyabehn and Sjt 
Shankerlal Banker They live, move and have their being 
among the labourers, which I am unable to do If vou aid the 
efforts of these friends you will find there will not be much 
need left for erecting creches like this one or for providing 
medical relief I do not wish to detiact from the nieiit of these 
efforts of yours, but I ask vou whether any well-to-do man 
would caie to send his children to a creche like this Our 
endeavour should be to bring about a state of things under 
which there would be no occasion foi a mill-hand’s baby to 
be torn from its mother, and when a factory hand’s child 
would receive the same opportunities for education that our 
own children has e 

Speech at Opening of C r'^''he, Nhmedabad 
y oun^ India 10 Mas iq^H 


* K.Astinl)hii I «iU)haf R iipui Minufitiunm» Compinv hid nqutsitd 

G nidhi to ptrfon i he optnini? ten nioiiv 


ajoq WORK, Wf- AIIH, AND GRl I'D 
Questions asked and my answets to them are given below 

q Do son accept the dutv of bread lahoui expounded hv lolstoy’ 

\ Yes, ( ertainly 

q Do vou expect that evuy person should do all his work himselP 

A I do not expect it and I do not think it practicable, 
Tolstov too did not consider this essential Man’s dependence 
IS no less than his independence So long as he remains in 
society, and remain he must, he has to curtail his indepen- 
dence to fit into that of others, that is, society Therefore, it 
can only be said that each person, as far as it is possible, must 
do his work himself, that is to say, I may fill a mug for my 
use, but may not dig a well myself Not to fill the mug is 
pnde, to plan or begin digging a well is stupidity One must. 
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therefore, exercise discretion in deciding whether a task is to 
be done by oneself or with the help of others. 

Do you wish that all should earn their livelihood by the sweat 
of the brow** 

A. Certainly Kveryone does not do so and that is why dire 
poverty has arisen in the world and especially so in India. 
This is also the main cause of ill health and the immense greed 
for acquisition of wealth. If all earned their livelihood by 
physical work, greed would deciease and much of the power 
to acquire wealth would weaken automatically. If physical 
labour is done, ill health will almost disappear and the greatest 
gain will be the complete obliteration of the distinction be- 
tween high and low in society. 

"Vainadhaima d\\(\ Dutv of I.abour V H 
I/indi b Feb 


2 \it, UMVFRSAl 1)01 Y or MAM AI I \BOOK 


q Is not the division of labour under varnashfama dfiarma sufficient 
loi the devcdopnient a:id welfaic of humanitv’ Which do you value 
more larnadharma 01 duty of laboui ^ 

A. Fhe purport of this cpiestion is that varnadharma and duty 
of laboui are incompatible obligations In fact they are not. 
Both are concurrent and imperative. Varnadharma pertains to 
the society and duty of labour pertains to the individual. Fhe 
sages divided society into four sections for its welfare and 
thereby attempted to root out rivalry which is fatal to society. 
Fherefore they made one varna responsible for the growth of 
knowledge in society, the second responsible for the protection 
of life and property in society, the third for trade in society, 
and the fourth for service to society. All the four functions 
were and are equally essential; therefore there was no reason 
to consider one high and the other low. Adverting to the 
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equilibrium of scales Maharshi Vyas has indeed said that each 
individual by performing the duties of his own varna acquires 
fitness for salvation; whereas mutual rivalry and distinctions 
of high and low biing about ruin. Varnadharma does not in the 
least imply that any vama is exempt from manual labour. The 
duty of labour is incumbent on every person belonging to 
every varm. The Brahmin also had to approach his guru with 
firew'ood in his hands, that is to say, he also had to go into 
the forest and glean firewood and tend cattle. I’his work he 
did for himself and his family, not for society. Only children 
and cripples were exempt from such manual work. 

The doctrine of manual labour foi a living which 'I’olstoy 
has expounded is a corollary of the duty of labour. Tolstoy 
felt that if everyone had to do manual work then it means 
that man must earn his bread by manual labour, never by 
mental work. In varnadharma the work of each varna was for 
the welfare of .society. Livelihood was not the motive Gain or 
no gain, the K^hatriya had to defend (he people. The Brahmin 
had to impart knowledge whether he received alms or not. 
The' Vaishya had to farm and tend tattle whether he earned 
money or not. But rt)l.stoy'.s doctrine that every person must 
do manual work for a living is perfet tly true. We come acro.ss 
distressing disparities in the world today because this universal 
duty has been neglected or forgotten. Disparities will alvvays 
be there, but like the several leaves of a tree they will look 
beautiful and pU'asani. In th- pure varnadharma disparity is no 
doubt there, and when it was in its pure form, it was pleasing, 
peacelul and pretty. But when several people use their talents 
for amassing wealth, di.stre.s.sing disparities are created. Just 
as, if a teacher {Brahmin), a soldier (Kshatriya), a businessman 
{ Vaishya) and a carpenter iShudra) follow their professions for 
amassing wealth, not for the welfare of .society, then varna- 
dharma is destrr)yed. Because in matters of duty there can be no 
room whatever for amassing wealth. In society there is need 
for teachers, lawyers, doctors, .soldiers and others. But when 
they work for selfish ends they no longer are protectors of 
society but become parasites on society. 

The Gita, III. 10, has expounded a great principle where it 
says: 

‘Together with sacrifice did the Lord of beings create, of 
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old, mankind, declaring: By this shall ye increase; may this be 
to you the giver of all your desires.’ 

Now we can clearly comprehend the etymology of the word 
yajna. The meaning oiyajna is manual work and this is the first 
and foremost act of worship of God. He has given us bodies. 
Without food the body cannot exist and without labour food 
cannot be produced. That is why manual labour has become 
a universal duty. This duty of labour is not Tolstoy’s alone 
but of the whole world. Ignorance of this great jq/na has led 
to the worship of Mammon in the world and intelligent people 
have used their talents to exploit others. It is clear that God 
is not covetous Being all powerful. He creates every day only 
as mu(h food as is sufficient for every human being or living 
creature. Not knowing this great truth, several people inaulge 
in all kinds of luxuries and thereby starve many others. If they 
could gi\e up this greed and work for their living, and eat 
enough to meet then needs, the poverty that we find today 
will vanish I hope the interrogator would now see that var- 
nadhaima and duly of labour are concurrent, complementary 
and essential 

^ Varnadharma And Duty of [.about II’ H 
Umdi \avajivan, p^Feb 


.Ml MVNUAL AM3 M1?M AI WORK 


Q It IS of couise good to find the virtues of all the four larnas in any 
one individual but can the majoiit\ of human beings acquire them 
all and is it propei to place this ideal before societv ’ 

A. Many virtues and functions arc common to all varnas and 
ought to be so, but it is neither necessary nor possible for 
everyone to have all the virtues of all the varnas. 

Q. If Tolstoy’s duty of labour is universally accepted will it not be 
difficult for poets like Kabir and Rabindra to live in this world? 
And would this not be a misfortune for the world? 
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A. Acceptance of the duty of labour is not a denial of Kabir 
and Rabindranath; on the other hand it is capable of making 
the poetry of both more forceful and radiant. Manual labour 
does not weaken the mental faculty; on the contrary, it nour- 
ishes it. The difference merely is that the votary of manual 
labour will never earn a living by only writing poetry nor will 
he give up manual labour altogether. Kabir was, of course, an 
advocate of manual labour. He never earned a penny by 
composing religious songs and hymns. He earned his living as 
a weaver of cloth. Propagation of religion and morality had 
become his nature or hobby. Rabindranath is a gieat poet of 
this age because he does not earn his living by writing poetry. 
Whatever he eatns by writing poetry is all donated to his 
institution. He lives by the income from his estates. I do not 
know how far he believes in the ^uty of labour; this 1 do 
know, that he certainly d(>es not despise it. We learn from 
history that ancient poets or sages had aciepted the duty of 
labour even if it might have been implicitly. As a result, their 
benediedons are with us even today. 

q. According to the doctrine of the duty of labour, Jesus, Buddha 
and Tolstoy himself are blameworthy. Tolstoy's wife herself has said 
that beyond writing books he could do nothing else. He might have 
learnt larpentiy and some other manual work only to become a 
laughing-stock; but this does not satisfy Tolstoy's ‘^'oncept of the duty 
of labour Is it not therefore iietessaiv to examine it very carefully.'* 

A. I'his view takes no note of history. Jesus was a carpenter. 
He never used his intellect to earn hi. livelihood. We do not 
know how much manual w'ork Buddhvi did before he attained 
wisdom. Yet, we know this much, that he did not propagate 
religion for .securing his livelihood. He lived on charity. That 
could not militate against the duty of labour. A roving ascetic 
has to do a lot of manual work. Now, to come to Tolstoy, 
what his wife has said is true but it is not the whole truth. 
After the change in his outlook Tolstoy never took for himself 
the income from his books. Although he had property worth 
millions, he lived like a guest in his own house. After the 
attainment of wisdom, he worked eight hours a day and 
earned his wages. Sometimes he worked in the field and some- 
times he made shoes at home. Although he did not earn much 
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by doing such work, still he earned enough to feed himself. 
Tolstoy strove hard to practise what he preached. This was 
characteristic of him. The sum and substance of all this dis- 
cussion is that the duty which the ancients observed them- 
selves and which the majority in the world discharges even 
today has been presented to the world in an explicit manner 
by him. In fact, this doctrine was not Tolstoy's original idea; 
it was thought ol by a great Russian wTiter by name Bondaref. 
'I'olstoy endorsed it and proclaimed it to the world. 

^Varnadharma And T>uX\ oihtihoxxT III’ 

Hindi Nat aj wan, 20 feb icj^^o 


2 \ 2 , MONf y, (.KI 1 O, AND SI WhRY 

1 olsloy has written 'Moii<*v anil slavers an one and the same 
thini> I heir object is the same and then outcome is also alike 
Moiies IS a new ind fiii,ditlul iinai»e ot slaxeiv and like thf ancient 
poisonal bondatic*, it clet^iades and dcj>ra\es the slave as well as the 
master I hat is not »ill It is worse, because it destrovs the human 
allection which subsistc'cl Iretwecii maaet and slave in the ancient 
form o< personal slaver \ ’ 

Do vou suppoil this view* (’an money nev(*i become a harmless 
medium oi e\ch«nit»< * It so, how^ And it not, whv not-* 

A 1 am not aware that Tolstov wrote what ilu* c|uestionei 
quotes *is the lorniei’s statenicmt Slaverv and nione\ do not 
belong to the same class and theretore thev cannot be com- 
pared. Slaverv is a status and always abhorrent. Mon(‘y is 
onlv a medium tor one's dealings with the world. How'ever 
pc^weriul a medium it may be, it is just as likelv to be beneficial 
as to be harmful. I’his same can be said of mans other 
material things, lender every circumstance and in some form 
or other, the need for money will surely exist Slavery never 
was and never could be necessary. We must understand the 
meaning of money here. When I barter grain for shoes, then, 
as the grain is the medium of exchange for shoes, it becomes 
money. But because barter by grain becomes difficult for a 
large number of people, a bit of metal or paper is used to 
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represent it. This metal or paper is money. There can be no 
objection to this. But when a person hoards such paper, metal 
or grain beyond his needs, it leads to evil. It is therefore clear 
that money by itself is not harmful, but greed for it is harmful. 
As opposed to this, slavery is a sign of greed. It is wrong and 
greedy to make a man a slave, but posse.ssion of money be- 
comes wrong only when it is held in excess. 

However, the man who believes in rarnadharma is contented 
and therefore will not be greedy of wTalth. And the man who 
believes in the dut\ of labour will never make another a slave. 

'Varnodharma and Duty of Lahoui \\ ' H. > 

Hindi Savajwan, 27 Feh 1930 


2 1 3. THB: LAW' OK BRKAI) LABOUR 


Brahma created )iis [x'ople with (Ik* dutv of sacrifuc* laid upt)ii them 
and said: 'B\ this do you flourish. Let it he the fulfiller of all your 
desires.' He who eats witliout performing this sacrifice eats stolen 
bread. 

Thus says the Ciita. "Earn thy bivad by the sweat of thy 
brow’, says the Bible, Sac rifices ma) be of many kinds. One 
of them may well be bread ..tbour. If all labourc^d for their 
bread and no more, then there w^ould be enough food and 
enough leisure for all, riicn there waild be no cry of over- 
population, no dis<‘a.se, and no such nasery as we .sc*e arcund. 
Such labour will be the highest form of a sacrifice. Men will 
nc^ doubt do many other things either through their bodies or 
through their minds, but all this will be labour of love, for the 
common good. There will then be no rich and no poor, none 
high and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, therc*- 
fore, cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the whede 
law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, w'e performed 
physical labour enough for our daily bread, we should go a 
long way tv)wards the ideal. 

Ifwc did so, our wants would be minimized, our food would 
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be simple. We should then cat to live, not live to eat. Let 
anyone who doubts the accuracy of this proposition try to 
sweat for his bread, he will derive the greatest relish from the 
productions of his labour, improve his health and discover 
that many things he took were .superfluities. 

May not men earn their bread by intellectual labour? No. 
The needs of the body must be supplied by the body. ‘Render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s’ perhaps applies here well. 

Mere mental, that is, intellectual hbour is for the soul and 
is its own satisfaction. It should never demand payment. In 
the ideal State, doctors, lawyers and the like will work solely 
for the benefit of society, not for self. Obedience to the law of 
bread labour will bring about a silent revolution in the struc- 
ture of society. Man’s triumph will consist in substituting the 
struggle for existence by the struggle for mutual service. The 
law of the brute will be replaced by the law of man. 

Return to the villages means a definite voluntary recogni- 
tion of the duty of bread labour and alkit connotes. But says 
the critic, ‘millions of India’s children are today living in the 
villages and yet they are living a life of semi-starvation’. This, 
alas, is but too true. Fortunately we know that theirs is not 
voluntary obedience. They would perhaps shirk body labour 
if they could, and even nish to the nearest city if they could 
be accommodated in it. Compulsory obedience to a master is 
a state of slavery, willing obedience to one’s father is the glory' 
(»f son.ship. Similarly, compulsory obedience to the law of 
bread labour breeds poverty, disease and discontent. It is a. 
state of slavery. Willing obedience to it must bring eonleat- 
ment and health. And it is health which is real wealth, not 
pieces of silver and gold. The Village Industries A.ssociation is 
an experiment in w'illing bread labour. 

‘Duty of Bread Labour’ 

Haitjan, 29 June 1935 
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214 . \ARSADHAR\ 1 \ 


Ma> 6, 1939 

1 full) fiidoiNe \oui virwi> about varnadhaima But pultine: it into 
practice is a really ( oniplu ated matter Will you please elucidate'* 

Today castes have become monc;reli/ecl. Vamas have dis- 
appeared. In such a situation how should those believing in 
the varnas proceed? This is what this question implies. Todav 
there is only one varna. ('all it the Shudra varna. We cannot say 
Ati^hvdra since we do not believe in untouchability. We do not 
believe in a fifth varna. Heme only the fourth larna, that is, 
Shudra is left Let all of us considei that wc are Shudias. Then 
there will be no feeling of high or low left. Knvy and discri- 
mination will automatically disappeai T his is the only ihing 
that would be fitting in the prevailing atmosphere Brahmins 
are a rarity these days Who possesses learning which is unique 
and will make for th*^ welfare of the w^orlil.^ And when* is the 
man w'ho will expect nrithing for that leaiiiing.^ As for the 
Kshatriyas there are none left in India. If there had been any, 
the country would not have lost its frc(‘dom. India would not 
remain in her present londition if great learning and great 
valour could be found here So far as the Vaishyas are con- 
cerned. Vaishyadharma is a varnadharma. It is not merely an 
occupation to earn money. It K a duty, not a right. 'Lhey 
should use their wealth for the benefit of society. Many of the 
Occupations which the Banms follow are immoral. Karning too 
much money is also immoral. Many ol these occupations can- 
not be included in varnadharma. I’liis means that today even 
the Vaishyas are not there. Only scjme money-grubbing profes- 
sional pc'ople are left. I’hree varnas have thus pass(*d out 

That leaves us the Shudras. 'fhey possess no learning. Ihey 
consider themselves slaves. They do not .serve with knowledge. 
That is to say, there are not really even Shudras left in India. 
In other words, we cannot say that even one of the four varnas 
is still extant. Even so, since we believe in varnadharma^ let us 
accept the dharma of service. Let us adopt Shudradharma. This 
does not mean that wc should discard learning. We should 
acquire as much learning as we should. We should acquire as 
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much valour, that is, fearlessness as we can. We must develop 
commerce and industries to the greatest possible extent. If we 
do all these things out of a .sense of service and devotion, true 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas may be born amongst us. 
rheri there would be no feeling of high or low among them. 
If we do something like thi.s something may happen in future. 
When such varnadharma prevails, all the bickerings that go on 
in the name of < omrnunism, socialism, Congressism, Gandh- 
ism, casteism, etc., would be over. 

Answ(‘rs to Qiiestions at (iandhi Sex a Saiigli Meeting, 

Brindaban II (H.» 

(landhi Smi Sanffhke Pmuhama Varshik Adhivcshnn { Ihindaban, Bihar }ka 
Vnararu pp. f)0 c) 


J13. Nr FI) I'OR A CHAR Ilk OF Dtrirs 

[Belbie i(> Ajjril iq4o] 

RKCMVFl) York OABLr.* HAVK CARFFl I I V RKAl) YOUR HVE AR- 
riOLKS.^ YOL WILL PLRMI 1 ML lO SAY YOU ARL ON I HF W RONG 
I’RAOK. I rFLL SURF i HA’l I CA>i DRAW UP A BLI TP R UHARIKR OF 
RIU.Hrs 111 AN YOV HAVF DRAWN UP. BUT OF W'HAI (;OOD WIT.L II 
BL.' WHO WILL BLCOMh ITS Ol ARDIAN.^ IF YOU MFAN PROPAGANDA 
OR POPULAR LDUt.AFION YOU IIAVL BEGUN A I THE WatONG END. 
1 SU(i(;Fsr IHF RIGHT WAY. BEGIN W 11 H A CHARIER OF DUIIFS 
OF MAN 'BOIH D AND M CAPI'I ALs) AND I PROMISE FHF RIGHTS 
WILL FOLLOW’ AS SPRINC; FOI LOWS WINIER. I WRI I E FROM EX- 
PERIENCE. AS A YOUNt; MAN 1 BEGAN LIFE BY SF.EKING TO ASSERI 
MV rk;his and i soon discoverf:d i had none noi fa^en over 
MY WIFE., so I BFGAN BY DISCOVERING AND PFRFORMING MY DUTY 
BY MY WIFF MY CHILDREN FRIENDS COMPANIONS AND SOCIETY 
AND I FIND lODAY THAI I HAVE GREATER RIGHTS, PERHAPS THAN 
ANY LIVING MAN 1 KNOW. IF THIS IS TOO TALL A CLAIM THEN 1 
SAY I DO NOT KNOW' ANYONE WHO POSSESSES GREATER RIGHTS 
THAN 1. 

enable to H.G. Wells*' 

The Hindustan Times, 16 April 1940 
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* H G Wells had sout^hi ( landhi s opinion t»n tlu Riji^his of \1 m diawii up h\ 
him 

* Puhhshtdiri I he Hindustan linns 

® Hcrhtit Georgt Wills i8t)h iq-jh) rnt(lish no\( list socioloeiii il wiiui nid his 
tornn iiulun of I ht lime Mtuhm Jht II n of tht U orUs 1 ht Shatif if I hini^s to 
( omt Jht Out/itn tf Histm I he In i ihlt Man uid \ iiiou*" otht t woiks 


2 I U BAJ \NC r D GROW 1 IT 


S(.\dt>idni, 
August 2 i<)4(> 

One of th( complaints that has Ixen madt 1)\ one ol vou is 
that t(H) much empha^ s is laid hdc on manual woik I an^ a 
him bduver m the ediuative xaku ol manual woik Oui 
piesent edutational system is meant loi stun^thenln^ and 
peipc tuatirur the impeiiahst powtr in India I host ol vou who 
have been brout^ht up undei it have naturally de\ eloped a 
tast( for It and so find laboiii iiksonie No out in (Jovernment 
schools or (ollei^es bothcis to teath the students how to dean 
the roads oi latrines Hire dtanhness and sanitation form the 
very Mpfui and Onit^a of your tiainiriR Seavtn^imj; is a line 
art you should take pains to learn Persistent qucstioniin ind 
healths inquisitiveness are the hist re'qiusiie for acquiring 
learnini^ ol any kind liicju^ Uivdu'ss sheiulcl be tempe'red by 
humility and lespeetful rei][ard lor the te'aehe'i It must not 
defi[enerale into impudent e I he latter is the enemy of re^cep- 
tivitv of mind There can be no knowledge without humility 
and the w ill to learn 

I seful manual labour, mtellu^ently perloime‘d, is the means 
pm exallence fe^r developim; the intellect One may develop a 
sharp mtellee t otherwise too But them it wull not be a balanced 
e^rowth but an unbalanced distorted ibortion It mi^lit e*asily 
make of one a rotfue and a rascal A balanced intellect pre- 
suppeiscs a harmonious growth of body, mind and soul That 
is why we give to manual labour the central place in our 
curriculum of training here An iniedlect that is develc^ped 
through the medium of socially useful labour will be an in- 
strument for service and will not easily be led astray or fall 
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into devious paths. The latter can well be a scourge. If you 
grasp that essential point, the money spent by your respective 
governments in sending you here for training will have been 
well spent. 

Addres.s to 'I’rainees of Basic 'Teachers' Camp 

8 S<‘pt ic)4() 


2 I 7 . THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

Sc'ptember 1946 ] 

Raj asa heb, 

I have your twcj let'ters./^Vhy do you sign in Knglish.^ I have 
written a lot about the zamiiuiars; 1 cannot remember in 
whi('h j)arti( ular issues. A good many college tions of my articles 
have been publishcTl. With a little effort of your sticretaries 
will be able to look thc'se up and tell you. M\ opinion, in 
brief, is that no /arninclai or rich man should perish. The 
greatest iu‘ed is to bring about a change ol heart in them. If* 
every /annndar, every Rajah and every millionaire lives as a 
servant of the people there will be no problem. In the final 
analysis land belongs to the man who has worked on it. I'he 
present system which dividc's people into capitalists or land- 
lords on the one hand and the have-nots or serfs on the other 
should not be toleratc*d. All this I have explained m my ar- 
ticles a number of times. 

As to religion, 1 feel our country, and indeed the world, 
should liave room for all religions. I consider no one high and 
no one low. The duties (Tijoined on a Brahmin or Kshatriya 
are for all. f)nly, some have these in greater measure than 
others. But these are duties, never rights. One who claims a 
right io Brahminhood is not a Brahmin. Similarly, the claim- 
ant to the prerogatives of a Kshatriya ceases to be one. I 
have shown the easiest way to save Hinduism and that is that 
we should all become Bhangis voluntarily. For a Bhangi can 
have knowledge, valour and business acumen, while the spirit 
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of service will alwa\s be there In mv own view all ihe^e arc 
lor service 

Letter to a /aminaai II 
Pyart lal Papei s 


21H obi K, \ll(i\ 01 PHSSK AI I \B )IIR 


V\hv slioulcl wc insist on a Rahindran.ilfi* 01 i Rarnan^ earning 
his bread b\ manual labour*^ U it not shen wastage \\ h\ should 
not brain worktis be lonsidcied on i par witli manual workers, h)r 
both of them perform useful social woik^ 

A Intellectual work is important and has an undoulited 
place in the scheme of life But wh^ff I insist on is the necessity 
of physical labour No man, I claim, ought to be fret from 
that obligation It will strcc to improve even the quality of 
his intellectual output 1 venture to say that m aneicnt times 
Brahmins worked with their bod\ as with then mind But tvem 
if the V did not, body labour is a preweil nenessiiy at the present 
time In tins lonneetifin 1 would icier te> the life of Folsteiy 
and how he made famous the theory of bread-labour first 
propounded in his countrv l»v the Russian peasant Beindared 

(Question Bok 
U(iri]an 2 >5 I cl) 19^7 

‘ R il)]ndr til 111) 1 a^(n( 

*■ ( \ R inicin iht physuisi 


21<) THt DUTY OI* C ni/l*NSHlP OF IHL WORI D 

[Before 8 June 1947] 

All rights to be deserved and preserved come from duty well 
done 1 bus the very right to live aecrues to us only when we 
do the duty of riti/enship of the world From this very funda- 
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mental statement perhaps it is easy enough to define the duties 
of man and woman and correlate every right to some corres- 
ponding duty to be first performed. Every other right can be 
shown to be a usurpation hardly worth fighting for. 

‘A Letter’ (G.) 

Hanjan, 8 June 1947 
Hanjanbandhu, 8 June 1947 


220. DP.RIVING RIGHTS FROM DUTIES 

I want to deal with one great evil that is afflicting society 
today. The capitalist and the zamindar talk of their rights, 
the labourer on the other hand of his, the prince of his divine 
right to rule, the ryot of his to resist it. If all simply insist on 
rights and no duties, there will be utter confusion and chaos. 

If instead of insisting on rights everyone does his duty, there 
will immediately be the rule of order established am«ng man- 
kind. There is no such thing as the divine right of kings to 
rule and the humble duty of the ryots to pay respectful obedi- 
ence to their masters. Whilst it is true that these hereditary 
inequalities must go as being injurious to the well-being of 
society, the unabashed assertion ol rights of the hitherto 
down-trodden millions is equally injurious, if not more so to 
the same well-being. The latter behaviour is probably calcu- 
lated to injure the millions rather than the Few claimants of 
divine or other rights. They could but die a brave or cowardly 
death but those few dead would not bring in the orderly life 
of blissful contentment. It is, therefore, necessary to under- 
stand the correlation of rights and duties. 

I venture to suggest that rights that do not flow directly 
from duty well performed are not worth having. They w'ill be 
usurpations sooner discarded the better. A wretched parent 
who claims obedience from his children without first doing his 
duty by them excites nothing but contempt. It is distortion of 
religious precept for a dissolute husband to expect compliance 
in every respect from his dutiful wife. But the children who 
flout their parent who is ever ready to do his duty towards 
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them would be considered ungrateful and would harm them- 
selves more than their parent. The same can be said about 
husband and wife. If you apply this simple and universal rule 
to employers and labourers, landlords and tenants, the princes 
and their subjects or the Hindus and the Muslims, you will 
find that the happiest relations can be established in all walks 
of life without creating disturbance in and dislocation ol' life 
and business which you see in India as in the other parts of 
the world. What I call the law of satyagraha is to be deduced 
from an appreciation of duties and rights flowing therefrom. 

What is the duty of the Hindu towards his Muslim neigh- 
bour? His duty is to befriend him as man, to share his joys 
and sorrow's and help him in distress. He will then have the 
right to expect similar treatment fnm his Muslim neighbour 
and will probably get ihe expected response. Supposing the 
Hindus are in a majority in a village** with a sprinkling of 
Muslims in their midst, the duty of the majority towards the 
few Muslim neighbours is incn*a.sed manifold, so much so that 
the few will not feel that their religion makes any difference 
in the behaviour of the Hindus tow'ards them, fhe Hindus 
will then earn the right, not before, that the Muslims wnll be 
natural friends with them and in times of danger both the 
communities w'ill act as one man. But suppose that the few 
Muslims do not reciprocate the torreet behaviour of the many 
Hindus and show fight in every action, it will be a sign of 
unrnanliness. What is then die duty of the many Hindus? 
C'ertainlv not to overpower them by the brute strength of the 
many; that will be usurpation of an unearned right. Their 
duty will be to check their unmanly behaviour as they would 
that of their blood brother*'. 

It is unnece.ssary for me to dilate further upon the illustra- 
tion. I will close it by saying that the application will be 
exactly the same if th(’ po.sition is reversed. From what I have 
said it is easy enough to extend the aoplication with profit to 
the whole of the present state whicii has become baffling 
because people do not apply in practice the doctrine of deriv- 
ing every right from a prior duty well performed. 

The same rule applies to the Princes and the ryots. The 
former's duty is to act as true servants of the people. They will 
rule not by right granted by some outside authority, never by 
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the right of the sword. They will rule by right of service, of 
greater wisdom. They will then have the right to collect taxes 
voluntarily paid and expect certain services equally voluntar- 
ily rendered, not for themselves but for the sake of the people 
under their care. If they fail to perform this simple and pri- 
mary duty, the tyob not only owe no return duty but the duty 
devolves on them of resisting the princely usurpation. It may 
be otherwise said that the tyots earn the right of resisting the 
usurpation or misrule. But the resistance will become a crime 
against man in terms of duty if it takes the form of murder, 
rapine and plunder. Force that performance of duty naturally 
generates is the non-violent and invincible force that satyagraha 
brings into being. 

‘Rights or Duties'” 

//aryaw, t) July 1947 


§ 6. Equality and Exploitation 

221. INHEREN I Et^OAl I rV Of AI.I. 

Srpicniber ib, iguy 

I had hoped on < oming to Tanjoie today to disciiSwS the 
Brahmin-mm-Brahmin question here and I had the pleasure 
of having a brief discussion with some of the friends this after- 
noon. I am not free nor is it necessary for me to discuss and 
place before you the contents of our discussion. But I was 
exceedingly glad of this di.scussion. I now understand the 
movement perhaps a little better than I did before the discus- 
sion. I have placed my humble view before those friends, of 
which they are at liberty to make what use they like. But 
throughout the discussion I saw a note of one thing which 
seemed to oppress these friends. They seemed to think that I 
had identified myself with the notion of inherited superiority 
and inferiority. I assured them that nothing was farther from 
my thought and told them that I would gladly explain my 
meaning of varnashrama more fully than I have done in order 
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to remove the slightest misunderstanding as to this question of 
superiority. In my opinion there is no such thing as inherited 
or acquired superiority. 

I believe in the rock-bottom doctrine of Advaita and my 
interpretation ol' Advaita excludes totally any idea of .superior- 
ity at any stage whatsoever. I believe implicitly that all men 
are born equal. All w'helher born in India or in England or 
America or in an\ circumstances whatsoever have the same 
soul as any other. And it is because 1 belic've in this inherent 
equality of all men that 1 tight the doctrine of superiority 
which many of oui rulers arrogate to themselves. 1 have 
fought this doctrine of superiority in South Africa inch by 
inch, and it is becau.se of that inherent belief that 1 delight in 
calling myself a .scavenger, a .spinner, a weav er, a farmer and 
a labourer. And I have fought against the Brahmim themselves 
wherever they have claimed' any superiority for them.selves 
either by reason of their birth t)r Iry' reason of their sub- 
.seqnently acquired knowledge. J lomidn that it is unmanly for 
any person to claim superiority Over a fellow-heing. And there is the 
amj.lest warrant for the belief that I am enunciating in the 
Bkagavad (lita, and 1 am therehue through and through with 
ever> non-Brafirnin when he fights this monster of superiority, 
whether it is tlaimed b) a Brahmin or by anybody else. He 
who ( laims superioritv at once forfeits his claim to be (.died 
a man. I’hat is my opinion. 

But in spite of all inv beli '■< that I have explained to you, 
1 still believe in varriashrama dharma, Varnashrama dharrna to my 
mind is a law whidi. however much you and 1 may deny, 
cannot be abrogated. To admit the v'ctrking of that law is to 
free ourselves for the only pursuit in life for which we are 
botn. Varnashrama dharma is humility. Whilst I have said that 
all men and women ate born et^ual, I do not wish therefore 
to suggest that qualities are not inherited, but on the contrary 
I believe that just as everyone inherits a particular lorm so 
does he inherit the particular charact'-ristics and qualities of 
his progenitors, and to make this admission is to conserve one’s 
energy. That frank admission, if we will act up to it, would 
put a legitimate curb upon our material ambitions, and there- 
by our energy is .set free for extending the field of spiritual 
research and spiritual evolution. It is this doctrine of varnash- 
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rama dharma which I have always accepted. You would be 
entitled to say that this is not how varnashrama is understood 
in these days. I have myself said time without number that 
varnashrama as it is at present understood and practised is a 
monstrous parody of the original, but in order to demolish 
this distortion let us not seek to demolish the original. And if 
you say that the idealistic varnashrama which I have placed 
before you is quite all right you have admitted all that I like 
you to admit. 

I would also urge on you to believe with me that no nation, 
no individual, can possibly live without proper ideals. And if 
you believe with me iii*lhe idealistic varnashrama you will also 
strive with me to reach that ideal so far as may be. As a 
matter of fact the world has not anywhere been able to fight 
against this law. What has happened and what must happen 
in fighting against the law is to hurt ourselves and to engage 
in a vain effort; and f suggest to you that your fight will be 
all the mon‘ suci essful if you understand all that our forefath- 
ers have be(|ueathed to us and engage in fighting all the evil 
excresi'ences that have grown round this great beqi#est. And 
if you accept what 1 have ventured to suggest to you, you will 
find that the solution of the Biahmin and non-Biahmin question 
also, in so far as it is concerned with the religious aspect, 
heconu‘s very easy. As a uon-Brahmin I would seek to purify 
Brahminism in so far as a nou-Brahmm can, hut not to destroy 
it. I would dislodge the Brahmin from the arrogation of super- 
iority or from places of profit. Immediately a Brahmin becomes 
a profiteering agency he ceases to be a Brahmin, But I would 
not tout h his great learning wdierever I see it And whilst he 
may not claim superiority by reason of learning 1 myself must 
not withhold that meed of homage that learning, wherever it 
resides, always commands. But I must not go deeper into the 
subject before a large audience of this kind. 

After all I must fall upon one sovereign remedy which I 
think is applicable for all the ills of life. And that is, in what- 
ever fight we (*ngage, the fight should be clean and straight, 
and there should not be the slightest departure from truth and 
ahimsa. And if we will keep our carriage safely on these two 
rails you will find that our fight even though we may commit 
a thousand blunders will always smell clean and will be easier 
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fought. And even as a train that is derailed comes to a disas- 
trous end, so shall we, if we be derailed off these two rails, 
come to a disaster. A man who is truthful and does not mean 
ill even to his adversary will be slow to believe charges even 
against his foes. He will, however, try to understand the view- 
points of his opponents and will always keep an open mind 
and seek every opportunity of serving his opponents. 1 have 
endeavoured to apply this law in my relations with English- 
men and Europeans in general in South Africa as well as here 
and not without some success. How much more then should 
we apply this law in our homes, in our relations, in our domes- 
tic affairs, in connection with our own Itith and kin? 

Speech at I’anjore 
Young India, 29 Sept. 1927 


222. SirPFRIORlTY AND INFERIORITY 

October 23, 1927 

A few young men sought an interview with (Jandhiji for a discusKsion 
on varnadharma, . , . I’hey were troubled as to how the Brahmin could 
shed his superiority so long as he continued to be a Brahmin. 

Gandhiji said, taking an extreme case to drive the matter home: 

Even Sita is not superior to a prostitute. Are you satisfied? 

The friend said, ‘No, quite shocked.’ Ga.idhiji said: 

I am, for Sita had no .^ense of superiority. Had she been 
proud of her purity she would have been nowhere. But she 
was not even conscious of it. She w^as pure, because it was 
impossible for her to be otherwise. Are the Himalayas con- 
scious of their supreme heights? Not a bit of it. But if they 
were, they would crumble to pieces. Even so, varna, if it be- 
comes synonymous with superiority, and an expression of ego- 
tism, will be nothing better than a halter round the neck. Max 
Muller put the spirit of Hinduism in a nutshell when he said: 
Tndia considers life as only one thing-— DUTY— whereas 
others thought of enjoyment cum duty.’ Vama is nothing more 
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than an indication of the duty that has been handed down to 
each one of us by our forefathers. 

In the West, when they talk of the amelioration of the lot 
of the masses, they talk of raising their standard of life. In 
India we need not talk of raising the standard of life. For, 
how can an outsider raise the standard, when the standard is 
within every one of us? We can only strive to increase man’s 
opportunities of realizing and fulfilling his duties and of get- 
ting nearei to CJod. But you are today attempting the impos- 
sible task of uprooting the tree. Some of the branches and 
leaves, I admit, arc rotten. Let us have the pruning knife and 
lop off those diseased branches, but let us not lay the axe at 
the root. You will be bad gardeners to destroy the tree under 
which you have lived and grown. Cut ofl' the unnecessary 
excrescences, even if in the end the trunk with the root appears 
like a stubble, but if you keep the root intact and then fondly 
water it, it will some-day grow into a fine big tree. 

But as I said tht^ tree cannot l)e dc'slrosed, for the true 
Brahmin will stand all blows and yet stand erect in his sacri- 
ficial dignity. I will admit thdt theie are lew Brahmilfs today, 
few' h'shatnyas^ Ic'W Vaishyas and even lew Sudras. For the Sudra 
too has an individuality. We are all slaves today. We cower 
tod<iy before the insolent might of a Dyer. Let us all aspire to 
fulfil each one of us his calling. Most of us will have to be 
Vaishyas, lor it is the Vai\hya^ who hold us under their heels. 

We will revere the Brahmin^ not because ot his superioritv, 
but bee au.se ol the superior servic e that he renders to us It is 
because we are degraded today that one cannot think except 
in the terms of superiority and inferiority. 

Discussion on Varnadharma 
houng India^ Nov. 1927 
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223 RFMOVAI OF EXPI OIIAIION 

Satvd^raha \shran), 
Sahannati, 
March 20, i()28 

There can be no li\in^ harmony between laces ami nations 
unless the mam cause is remoxed, namely, exploiialion ol the 
weak by the stremg We must revise the interpretation of the 
so-called doc time of ‘(he suixival of the fitt(‘sl’ 

M K Gandhi 


Mcssc tfc to Maicc lie Capv 
SN 1 31 17 


22 \ PIKrHlOT Cl IRK AT WORKFRS 

Sheth Panchhodlal Amritlal has sent me the following scheme 
of Indusdial Insurance (ore Jerks » ^ 

J understand little of insurance, l)ul I lake it (hat m this 
age of insurance ans scheme of industiial insuiame devised 
loi the benefit of th( clerical workers would b( to their gocid 
Only an insurance cxpeit can ofici helpful cnticisrn of ihc 
scheme, and I lake it thai S)t Ranchhodlal has fiamed tlie 
scheme in consultation with s me large-hearted expert 

I he 1C cannot be two opinions as to the fact that mill-own- 
ers, no less than other business and commercial firms, ought 
to take \ paternal interest in the welfare of tht'ir cmpiloyees 
The relations between the employer and the cmpiloyee have 
been up to now mcielv those of the master and servant, they 
should be of lathe 1 and children I therefoie welcome the 
scheme 

Medical relief should not, in my opinion, be free It should 
be genuine, prompit and chcapj Free aid is hkelv to undermine 
their independent spirit Sometimes free aid is rendered per- 
functorily and sometimes it is abused, from both of which evils 
the clerks should be saved 

The main grievance of the clerk and the working man is 
low pay and indifference to his welfare The measures sug- 
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gcstcd in the scheme will be^ a direct and simple redress of the 
grievance, and I welcome them. 

The condition of clerks is, in certain respects, undoubtedly 
much more pitiable. I have a vivid picture of their condition 
before my mind. It was given to me in 1915 in Calcutta by 
the Marwari Cl(Tks’ Association. It was a tragic tale of their 
helplessness. ITe number of clerks is small, their power of 
endurance* and their capacity for union is feeble. Whereas the 
clerk is tin* only earning member of his family, practically all 
the members of the working-man's family are wage-earners. 
The clerks must bestir themselves to improve their own con- 
dition. They must unite, and must educate their dependants, 
espec ially their wives, to engage in some gainful occupation. 
'They have lost all .self-confidence and are helpless. Those who 
are honc\st, competent in their work, conscientious and hard 
working nec'd not despair of finding a suitable situation. 

'rrut* social economics will teac h us that (he working-man, 
the* clerk and the em|)loyer are parts of the same indivisible 
organism. None is smaller or greater than (he other. I'hcir 
interes(s should be no( conflicting but identical and^interde- 
pendent, 

'(i'lerksN ^\oIkill^ Men’ '(i. 

Aavajivati, Z2 Apr. 1928 
}oun^ India, s ICJ28 


‘ Ndt It piodiK ('<t Ih 11 


DRAWBACKS IN Al,L PROfESSIONS 

July 1928 

Bhaishri Bcchar Parmar, 

I'he drawbacks which you think belong to the barber’s 
profession arc probably to be found in all professions. If every- 
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one, however, clings to his own. profession for a living, there 
would be minimum friction. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohani)\s Gandhi 


Letter to Becliar Par mar iG 
GN 


E^^UAiriYOl IKi \1MPM 


M.rrch ib, 

It is possible and necessary to treat human beings on terms of 
equality, but this < an never apply to their morals. One would 
be allettionate and attenthe to a rasral and to a saint; but 
one cannot and must not put saintliness and r.iscalitv on the 
same footing. 

Fragment of a Letter 

The Diaiy of Mafudev Desai, \ ol 1 , i y 


2^y. 1 qUAt DISlRlBti rit ■ IHROlKiH Nr)N-VI(>I,ENCP 

In last week’s article on the Constructive Programme I men- 
tioned et|ual distribution of wealth as one of the 13 items. 

'I’lie real imjilicatiori of e(]ual distribution is that each man 
shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural needs and 
no more. For example, if one man has a weak digestion and 
requires only a quarter of a pound of flour lor his bread and 
another needs a pound, both should be in a position to satisfy 
their wants. To bring this ideal into being the entire social 
order has got to be reconstructed. A society based on non- 
violence cannot nurture any other ideal. We may not perhaps 
be able to realize the goal, but we must bear it in mind and 
work unceasingly to near it. To the same extent as we progress 
towards our goal we shall find contentment and happiness, 
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and to that extent too shall we have contributed towards the 
bringing into being of a non-violent society. 

It is perfectly possible for an individual to adopt this way 
of life without having to wait for others to do so. And if an 
individual can observe a certain rule of conduct, it follows 
that a group of individuals can do likewise. It is necessary for 
me to emphasize the fact that no one need wait for anyone 
else in order to adopt a right course. Men generally hesitate 
to make a beginning if they feel that the objective ( annot be 
had in its entirety. Such an attitude of mind is in reality a bar 
to progress. 

Now let us consider how equal distribution can be brought 
about through non-violence. I'he first step towards it is for 
him who has made this ideal part of his being to bring about 
the necessary changes in his personal life. He would reduce his 
wants to a minimum, bearing in mind the poverty of India. 
His earnings would be free of dishonesty, fhe desire for 
speculation would be renounced.’ His habitation would be in 
keeping with the new inodg of life. There would be self-re- 
straint ('xer(is<‘d in ev<*t:y sphere <^f life. Whe n he has«done all 
that is po.ssible in his own life, then only will he he in a 
position to preach this ideal among his a.ssociates and neigh- 
bours. 

Indc'ed at the root of this doctrine of equal distribution must 
lie that of’ the trusteeship of the wealthy for the superfluous 
wealth possessed by them. For according to the doctrine they 
may not possess a rupee more than their neighbours. How is 
this to be brought about.^ Non-violently.* f)r should the 
wealthy be dispossessed t>l their po.ssessions.-^ To do this we 
would naturally have to re.sort to violence, 'fhis violent action 
cannot benefit society. Society will be the poorer, for it will 
lose the gifts of a man who know\s how^ to ac cumulate wealth. 
Therefore the non-violent way is evidently supermr. "fhe rich 
man will be left in po.>session of his wealth, of which he will 
use w'hat he reasonably requires for his personal needs and 
will act as a trustee for the remainder to be u.sed for the 
society. In this argument honesty on the part of the trustee is 
assumed. 

As .soon as a man looks upon himself as a servant of society, 
earns for its sake, spends for its benefit, then purity enters into 
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his earnings and there is ahimsa in his venture. Moreover, if 
men’s minds turn towards this way of life, there will rome 
about a peaceful revolution in society, and that without any 
bitterness. 

It may be asked whether history at any time records such 
a change in human nature. Such changes have certainly taken 
place in individuals. One may not perhaps be able to point to 
them in a whole society. But this only means that up till now 
there has never been an experiment on a laige scale in non- 
violence Somehow or other the wTong belief has taken pos- 
session of us that ahimsa is pre-eininentl\ a w^eapon for indi- 
viduals and its use should therefore be limited to that sphere. 
In fact this is not the case. Ahimsa is definitely an attribute of 
society. To convince people of (his truth is at once my effort 
and my experiment. In this age of wonch^rs no one wdll say 
that a thing or idea is worthless because it is new. Vo say it is 
impossible because it is diffi(ull is again not in consonance 
with the spirit of the age. Things undreamt of are daily bc‘ing 
sc'cn, the impc^ssible is ever becoming possible. We are con- 
stantly b(‘ing astonishc‘d these days at the amazing discoveries 
in the field of violence. But I maintain that far more undrc'amt 
of and seemingly imjiossible discoveric's will be made in the 
field of non-violence I he history of religion is full of such 
examples. I’o trv to root out religion itself from .society is a 
wild goose chase. And wctc such an atteiTipt to succh‘(‘cI, it 
wcuilcl mean the destruc tioi. )f'^ociety Superstition, evil cus- 
toms and other imperfections creep in from age to age and 
mar leligion for the time being. Th' y come and go. But re- 
ligion Itself remains, becau.se the existence ol the world in 
a broad sense depends on religmn. The ultimate definition 
of religion may be said ti) be obedience to the law ol God. 
(h)d and His law are synonymous terms I'herefore (Jod 
signifies an unchanging and living law. No one has ever 
really found Him. But avatars and prophets have, by means of 
thc'ir tapasya, given to mankind a faint glimp.se of the eternal 
Law. 

If, however, in spite of the utmost effort, the rich do not 
become guardians of the poor in the true sense of the term 
and the latter are more and more crushed and die of hunger, 
what is to be done? In trying to find the solution to this riddle 
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I have lighted on non-violent non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience as the right and infallible means. The rich cannot 
accumulate wealth without the co-operation of the poor in 
society. Man has been conversant with violence from the be- 
ginning, for he has inherited this strength from the animal in 
his nature It was only when he rose from the state of a 
quadruped (animal) to that of a biped (man) that the knowl- 
edge of the strength of ahimsa entered into his soul. This 
knowledge has grown within him slowly but surely If this 
knowledge were to penetrate to and spread amongst the poor, 
they would become strong and w'ould learn how to free them- 
selves by means of non-violence from the crushing inequalities 
which have brought them to the verge of starvation. 

I scarcely need to write anything about non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience, for the readers of Harijanbandhu are 
familiar with these and their working 

‘E.qual Distribution’ 

Harijanbandhu^ 24 Aug 
Hanjan, 2^ Aug iq^o 


22S FXPLOn\IIC)N \M) 1///US1 


q In whi< hc\cr dne^lion in the woild one looks ioda\ one sec* onl\ 
violence, onslaughts on people’s rights and powei politics I his is 
true even ot Amenta and Lngland where it is said the voice of the 
people is the sole aibitei Have vou considered what \(»ui ahimsa c an 
do in siu h a situation^ 

A It is true there is power politics ever\ where But yc^u are 
mistaken in thinking that in America and England the voice 
of the people is the sede arbiter. The voice ol the people should 
be the voice of God That is why we say that the Pancha are 
Parameshwar But where people themselves feed c:)n other 
people, how can one say that the voice of the people is the 
voice of Gfod? We see how America and England live on the 
coloured races, e?cploit other peoples. It needs no proving 
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Exploiters are seen to co-operate with exploiters but that does 
not make their voice the voice of the people. Wheie the \oice 
of the people is the voice of God the people do not want to 
live on others. They have truth on one scale of the balance 
and ahimsa on the other, both always having ecjual weight. 
This covers my whole reply. For mv ahimsa is not disabled; it 
is not weak; it is supreme. Where there is ahimsa there is Truth, 
and Truth is (xod. How that God manifests Himsell'l do not 
know. All I know is that He is all-pervading .ind where He is 
all is well. There is therefore one law for all. Wherever in the 
world truth and ahimsa leign there is perfect peace and perh'ct 
happiness. If they arc not to be found anywhere we must 
understand that they are hidden from view. But the\ cannot 
totally disappear. 'Fhose who possess the b.irque of this failh 
will safel) go across in it and carry o*hcrs at ross. 

C). You sa> that loitigneis who (let ide to live in lit'e India as 
Indians will have no cause tor teai \ on will admit that sut h has 
not been the ca‘^e in an\ othei countiv Wheie emjihasi'i is on sell 
others are not disliked l)ut even so some suspuion of them always 
remains. Clan free India est ape this.'* 

A. I am firmly of the view that fice India will (‘S(ape this. 

1 tan cite striking evidence for it. But it is not nercssaiy. C)nly 
this rnutli must be remembcTed: foreigners have to live here 
as Indians. If a foreigner staying here wants to protect his"^ 
fights as a foreigner it can beconn* difficult. It will mean that 
he wants to stay in free India as a superior person. This must 
lead to friction. 'The present quarrel with the British Ch)vei;n- 
ment cannot go on when India is free. If it does, India c arinot 
be said to be free. 

'Qiie'^tioii Box’ (Ci./ 

Ilarijan, Sept 1(14!) 

Harijanhandhu^ 29 Sept, 
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§ 7. Trusteeship 


•^29. LABOUR FRANCHISE AND TRUSTEESHIP 

October 6, 1934 

My Dear Sriraiigasayi, 

I have your letter. It is refreshing to know that the Socialist 
Party in Andhra appreciates all the amendments suggested by 
me. I say the Socialist Party because I take it that your letter 
is representative of the Party’s opinion as you have signed it 
in your capacity, as Secretary. But you know in what unmea- 
sured terms the meeting in Banaras has condemned the 
amendments. Even when I first conceived spinning franchise 
as a token of the dignity ol' labour and its universal recogni- 
tion, a friend had shown me a booklet' containing the consti- 
tution of the Soviets and drawn my attention to the fact that in 
Russia labour franchise had a definite place. But here I do not 
know whether you represent the general body of Socialists. What 
about those who have passed th^ resoIiUfons of condemnation? 

\'ou take exception to nly wi^h that the rich should regard 
themscKes as trustees for the whole of society ’rather than as 
owiK'i's of the wealth they might po.^scss. Of ('ourse, it is an 
uphill task, but by no means impossible. Indeed I see definite 
signs of that idea spreading and being accepted. You suggest 
that the jioor should be regarded as trustees for the rich. But 
you forget that it is implied in the proposition I hav<' laid 
down. Because, hav e 1 not said that labour is as much capital 
as metal? llierefore, workers, instead of regarding themselves 
as enemies of the lich, or regarding the rich as their natural 
enemies, should hold their labour in trust for those who are in 
need of it. 'Phis th< \ can do only when, instead of feeling so 
utterly helpless as they do, they realize their importance in 
human economy and shed their fear or distrust of the rich. 
Fear and distrust are twin sisters born (jf weakness. When 
labour realizes its strength it won’t need to use any force 
against moneyed people. It will simply command their atten- 
tion and respect. 

Letter to B. Srirangasayi 
The Hindu, 1 1 Oct. 1934 
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230. TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-VIOLENCE 


May (>, T<)39 


I am either unable to undersiand >our theory of trusteeship or niv 
reason cannot grasp it. Will you kindly explain it.' 

It is the same thing whether you are unable to understand 
it or your reason does not accept it. How can I explain such 
an important principle in a few minutes.^ Still 1 shall try to 
explain it in brief. Just imagine that 1 have a crore of rupees 
in my possession. I can either squander the amount in dissi- 
pation or take up the attitude that the money does not belong 
to me, that I do not own it, that it is a bequest, that it has 
been put in my possession by God and that only so much of 
it is mine as is enough for ruy requirements. My requirements 
also should be like those of the millions. My requirements 
cannot be greater Ix^cause I happen to be- tfu* son of a rich 
man. I cannot spend MhJ* money on my pleasures. I’he man 
who takes for himself onlv enough to satisfy the needs custom- 
ary in his society and spends the rest for social service be- 
( omes a trustee. 

Kver .since the idea of sot iali.sin became popular in India, 
we have been ('onfronied with th<' cpiestion as to what our 
attitude should be towards tlie Princes and millionaires. I'he 
.socialists say that (he Princes and (he millionaires .should be 
done away with, (hat all must become workers, ’fhey advocate 
confi.scalion of the properties of all tin pc'ople and say that 
they should be* given the same wage.s as everyone rl.se from 
Rs. 5 to eight annas a day or Rs. 15 a month. So much for 
what the socialists say. We too assert that the rich are not the 
owners of their wealth whereas the labourer b the owner of 
his labour. He is, therefore, from our point of view', richer 
than the rich. A zamindar can be recognized as the owner of 
one, two or ten bighas of land. That is to say, of as much as 
may be neee.ssary for his livelihood. We also want that his 
wages should not be higher than those of the labourer, that 
he should maintain himself on eight annas a day and use the 
rest of his wealth for the welfare of society. But we would not 
take away his property by force. This is the most important 
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point. We also wish that the Princes and the millionaires too 
shcnild do manual work and maintain themselves on eight 
annas a day, considering the rest of their property as national 
trust. 

At this point it may be asked as to how many trustees of 
this type one can really find. As a matter of fact, such a 
question should not arise at all. It is not directly related to 
our theory. Fhere may be just one such trustee or there may 
be none at all. Why should we worry about it? We should 
have the faith that we can, without violence or with so little 
violence that it can hardly be called violence, create such a 
feeling among the rich. W'c should act in that faith. That is 
sufficient for us. We should demonstrate through our endeav- 
our that we can end economic disparity with the help of 
non-violence. Only those who have no faith in non-violence 
can ask how m<£ny trustees of this kind can be found. 

You may say that .such a thing can never happen. You may 
(onsider it as something not in keeping with human nature. 
But 1 cannot believe that you are not able io understand it or 
that your reason cannot grasp it. 

Answers U) (Questions at Gandhi Seva Sant];h Meeting, 

Biindahan 11 (H./ 

(tandhi Seva Sanghke Fanchama Vaishik Adhiveshan ( Bundahan, Bihar )ka 
Vnaran, pp. 50 () 


23 I . TRUSl KESHIP AND THE STA I E 


Q. Is it possible to detend by means of non-violence anything which 
can only be gained through violence? 

A. It followc'd from what he had said above that what w’^as 
gained by violence could not only not be defended by non- 
violence but the latter required the abandonment of the ill- 
gotten gains. 


Q, Is the accumulation of capital possible except through violence 
whether open qr tacit?« 
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A. Such accumulation by private persons v^as impossible 
except through violent means but accumulation by the State 
in a non-violent society was not only possible, it was desirable 
and inevitable. 

Q. Whether a man accumulates matenal or moral wealth he does 
so only through the help or co-operation of other members of society . 
Has he then the moral right to use anv of it mainly for personal 
advantage? 

A. No, he has no moral right. 

How would the successor of a tiustee be determined'* Will he 
only have the right of proposing a name, the right of linali/ation 
being vested in the State? 

A. As he had said yesterday, choice should be given to the 
original owner who became the first trustee, but the choice 
must be finalized by the State. Such arrangenv*nt puts a check 
on the State as well as the individual. 

q. When the replacement of private by public property thus takes 
place through the opeiation of the theory of trusteeship, will the 
ownership vest in the State, which is an instrument of violence or in 
associations of a voluntary character like village communes and 
municipalities, which may of course derive their final authority from 
State-made laws? 

A. That cjuestion involved some confusion of thought. Legal 
ownership in the transformed condition vested in the trustee, 
not in the State. It was to avoid confiscation that the doctrine 
of trusteeship came into play retaining for the society the 
ability of the original owner in his own right. Nor did he, the 
speaker, hold that the State must always be based on violence. 
It might be so in theory but the practice ol the theory de- 
manded a State which would for the most part be based on 
non-violence. 

'Gandhiji on Trusteeship' 

Hanjariy ibFeb. 1947 
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232. TRUSTEES AND PARTNERS 

Gandhi Camp, Patna, 
April 18, 1947 

Zamindars or capitalists will not be able to survive if they 
continue to suppress peasants and labourers. Now you should 
behave towards them not as their masters but as partners and 
friends, and act as their trustees; then alone can you survive. 
For a long time during the British regime you have been 
exploiting the labourers and peasants, rhereibre I advise you 
in your owti interest that if you do not see the writing on the 
wall, it will be difficult lor you to adjust. 

I'alk with /arniiidars 
Biharni homi A^matu p. 222 


§ H. Ijidustrialism and Machinery 

^33. MACHINERY AND IIS MISl'SE 

I’he late Shri Maganlal wTOte to ni(* many lettiTs which w'cre 
of value for the public, but, in accordanci' with my habit, I 
used to tear them up. Moreover, I had nev(U expected that 
he would di(‘ l)efore me. About fifteen days l)(‘foT(' his death, 
he wrote to me a letter which I still have with me, and I give 
below a part of it which is of public interest . . } 

Both these criticisms deserve consideration. People should 
not rush to any kind of exhibition. Thev can reap some benefit 
from exhibitions only if they have some knowledge about the 
articles exhibited and if they exercise discrimination regarding 
their value. Who can calculate the loss we have sulT'ered as a 
result of our giving up some of our age-c^ld household imple- 
ments without sufficient knowledge about them.'^ Just as it is 
absurd to say that all that is old is good, similarly, it is equally 
absurd to conclude that, just because a thing is old, it is 
useless. No one is opposed to machinery. Our opposition is to 
its misuse, or its excessive use. I did not know at all that there 
is a fifteen per cent duty on machines which are operated by 
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living beings and a five per cent duty on those operated by 
mechanical power; perhaps, many of the readers too may be 
ignorant of this fact. However, I am not surprised to know 
about this discrimination for it was only when I saw such 
discrimination being practised by the Government in e\ er\ 
sphere of its activity that the idea of non-co-operation oc- 
curred to me. 

‘Utility of Machines’ ^Cl.) 

.Kavajtvan, i a Aug 1 928 


' .Mai,iinlal had doubted the utthis ol ni.u hints ind inipUinenls exhibited at 
ai^iK ultuiril exhihiiions and fiitui/cd the (Jovt rnmi^nl’s disi customs 
policy which cncnurakjrci the miptuis of sic am oi oil-dii\cn m.ufiuH's at the cost of 
machines whicli could ht workc'd b\ hand (»r witli ih< hc^lp ol hullo ks 


234. INDIA AND INDI SIKIALISM 

[Before i>o De< cm bei I9 .j8| 

God forbid that India shonld ever take to industrialism after 
the manner of the West. The etonomie imperialism of a single 
liny island kingdom (Kngland^ is today keeping the world in 
chains. If an entire nation of 300 millions took to sim sir 
economic e.xploitation, it would strip the wt>rld bare like lo- 
custx. Unless the tapitalists of '^ndia help to avert that tragedy 
by becoming trustees of the welfare of the masses and by 
devoting their talents not to amassing wealth for themselves 
but to the .service of the masses in an altrui.stic spirit, they will 
end either by destroying the ma.sses or being destroyed by 
them. 

Disc ussion with a C’apitalist 
Toung India, 20 Dec. 1928 


235. MACHINERY AND MAN 

The author of the following article, which he heads ‘The Hand 
of Man’, writes . . .* 
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I do not desire to add by way of preface anything more to 
the letter beyond expressing the hope that the reader will take 
to heart the testimony against machinery worship of one who 
is of the West and who has therefore tasted both the sweets 
and the bitters of the machinery age. Let him not run away 
with the idea that either the writer or I abuse all machinery 
because it is machinery. What is resisted is the usurpation by 
machinery of the function of man and his consequent slavery 
to it. 

‘I’he Hand of Man’ 
ioung IndiQ^ 21 Mar. 1929 


‘ In his aitirlr thr writrr, an Amcri(aii painifi, had tncd t(» show that Gandhi’s 
was a human idral as opposed to ‘tht* inhuman met hanistu idea) sweeping over tJie 
woild’ 


2;^(). IHf GRAZE FOR MACHJNFRY 

Mr. Henr) Katon writes from Galifonua . . } 

rhis Jotter betrays twc7 superstitions. One of them is that 
India is unfit to go\ern jtit'tht'lf because slie cannot dcl'end 
herself and is torn with internal dissensions. The writer gra- 
tuitously assumes that if Britain withdraws Russia is leaciy to 
pounce upon India. This is an insult to Russia. Is Russia’s one 
imsiness to rule over those peoples who are not ruled by Bri- 
tain.-* And if Russia has such nefarious designs upon India, 
does not the writer see that the same power that will oust the 
British from domination is bound to prevent any other domi- 
nation.^ If the control is handed to India's representatives by 
agreement, there must be some condition whereby Britain will 
guarantee protection from foreign aggression as a penance for 
her conscious or unconscious neglect during all these past 
years to lit India for defending herself. 

Personally, even under agreement, I should rely more upon 
the capacity of the nation to offer civil resistance to any ag- 
gressor as it did last year with partial success in the case of 
the British occupier. Complete success awaits complete assim- 
ilation of non-violence in thought, word and deed by the 
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nation. An ocular demonstration of the success of nationwide 
satyagraha must be a prelude to its worldwide acceptance and 
hence as a natural corollary to the admission of the futility of 
armament. The only antidote to armament which is the visible 
symbol of violence is satyagraha, the visible symbol of non- 
violence. But the writer is oppres.sed also by the fear of our 
dissensions. In the first place they are gro.ssly exaggerated in 
transmission to the West. In the second place, they are hard- 
ened during foreign control. Imperial rule means divide et 
impera. They must therefore melt with the withdrawal of the 
frigid foreign rule and the introductif)n of the warmth-giving 
sunshine of real freedom. 

The second superstition is harder still. I mean that about 
the spinning-wheel. This is shared by some even in India. The 
writer begs the question when he calls the method of machin- 
ery enlightened and that of the hand ignorant. It has still to 
be proved that displacement of the hand by the machine is a 
blessing in every case. Nor is it true that that which is easy is 
better than that which is hard. It is still le.ss proved that every 
change is a blessing 01; that everything old is fit only to be 
discarded. 

I hold that the machinery method is harml'ul when the 
same thing can be done easily by millions of hands not other- 
wise occupied. It is any day better and safer for the milhoiis 
spread in the seven hundred thousand villages of India scat- 
tered «»ver an area nineteen 1 undred miles long and fifteen 
hundred broad that they manufacture their clothing in their 
own villages even as they ‘prepare the> own food, 'rhe.se vil- 
lages cannot retain the freedom they 1 ave enjoyed I'rom time 
immemorial, if they do not control the production of prime 
nece.s.saries of life. Western observers hastily argue from West- 
ern conditions that what may be true of them must be true of 
India where conditit)ns are different in so many material re- 
spects. Applications of the laws of economics must vary with 
varying conditions. 

The machinery method is no doubt easy. But it is not neces- 
sarily a blessing on that account. The descent to a certain 
place is easy but dangerous. The method of the hand is a 
blessing, in the present case at any rate, because it is hard. If 
the craze for the machinery method continues, it is highly 
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likely that a time will come when we shall be so incapacitated 
and weak that we shall begin to curse ourselves for having 
forgotten the use of the living machines given to us by God. 
Millions cannot keep themselves fit by games and athletics. 
And why should they exchange the useful, productive, hardy 
occupations for the useless, unproductive and expensive games 
and exercises? Fhey are all right today for a change and 
recreation. 'They will jar upon us when they become a neces- 
sary occupation in order that we ma> have the appetite for 
eating the food in the production of which we had no hand or 
part. 

Lastly, I do not subscribe to the belief that everything old 
is bad. IVuth is old and difficult. Untruth has many attrac- 
tions. But I would gladly go back to the very old Golden Age 
of 'IVuth. (jood old brown bread is any day superior to the 
pasty white bread which has lost much of its nutritive value 
in going through the various processes of relinement. The list 
of old and yet good things can be endlessly multiplied. 'The 
spinning-wheel’is one such thing, at any rate, for India. 

When India becomes self-supporting, seif-reliant anfl proof 
against temptations and exploitation, sh(‘ will (ease to be the 
object of greedy attraction for any power in the West or the 
Hast and will then feel secure without having to carry the 
burden of expensive armament. Her internal economy will be 
India’s strongest bulw'ark against aggn^.ssion. 

\Supeistilions Die Hard’ 

}'ouns[ India, ‘2 J ulv 1 93 1 


* 'I’hc Ifiici IS iiui iTjiKKliurtl herf 


237. MASS PRODUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


London, 
[16 October 1931] 

q. Do you feel, Gandhiji, that mass pnxluction will raise the stan- 
dard of living of the people? 
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A. I do not believe in it at all. There is a tremendous fallacy 
behind Mr. Ford’s reasoning.^ Without simultaneous distri- 
bution on an equally mass scale, the production can result 
only in a great world tragedy. Take Mr. Ford’s cars. The 
saturation point is bound to be reached soon or late. Beyond 
that point the production of cars cannot be pushed. What will 
happen then? 

Mass production takes no note of the real requirement of 
the consumer. If mass production were in itself a virtue, it 
should be capable of indefinite multiplication. But it can be 
definitely shown that mass production carries within it its own 
limitations. If all countries adopted the system of mass pro- 
duction, there would not be a big enough market for their 
products. Mass production must then come to a stop. 


i wonder whether you feel that this saturation point has already 
ani\ed in the Western world. Mr. Ford says that theic never lan 
be loo many articles of quality, that the needs of the world are 
((instantly increasing and that, therefore, while there might be sa- 
turation in the market for a given commodity, the general saturation 
would never be reached 


A. Without entering upon an elaborate argument, I would 
('ategorically state my ('onviction that the mania for mass pro- 
duction is responsible for the world crisis. Granting for the 
moment that machinery may supply all the needs of human- 
ity, still, it would concentrate production in particular areas, 
so that you would have to go in a round-about way to regulate 
distribution, whcTeas, if there is production and distribution 
both in the respective areas where things are required, it is 
automatically regulat(*d, and there is less chance for fraud, 
none for spec ulation. 


rhe American friend mentioned Mr. Ford's favourite plan of de- 
centralization of industry by the u.se of electric power conveyed on 
wires to the remotest corner, instead of coal and steam, as a possible 
remedy, and drew up the picture of hundreds and thousands of 
small, neat, smokeless villages, dotted with factories, run by village 
communities. ‘Assumir*g all that to be possible’, he finally asked 
Gandhiji, ‘how far will it meet your objection?’ 
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A. My objection won’t be met by that, because, while it is 
true that you will b^ producing things in innumerable areas, 
the power will come from one selected centre. That, in the 
end, I think, would be found to be disastrous. It would place 
such a limitless power in one human agency that I dread to 
think of it. The consequence, for instance, of such a control of 
power would be that I would be dependent on that power for 
light, water, even air, and so on. That, 1 think, would be 
terrible. 

q,. . . . have you any idea as to what Europe and America should 
do to solve the problem presented by too much machinery? 

A. You see that these nations are able to exploit the so- 
called weaker or unorganized races of the world. Once those 
races gain this elementary knowledge and deride that they are 
no more going to be exploited, they will simply be satisfied 
with what they can provide themselves. Mass production, 
then, at least where the vital nece.s.sities are concerned, will 
disappear. 

Q. .As a world organization.’ 

A, Yes. 

C^. But even the.se races will recjuire inoie and more goods as their 
needs mullipl) . 

A. riiey will then produce for them.selves. And when that 
happens, mass production, in the technical sense in which it 
is understood in the West, ceases. 

Q. You mean to sav it becomes local? 

A. When production and consumpticjn both become localized, 
the temptation to speed up production, indefinitely and at 
any price, disappears. All the endless difficulties and problems 
that our present-day economic system presents, too, would 
then come to an end. Take a concrete instance. England today 
is the cloth shop of the world. It, therefore, needs to hold a 
world in bondage to secure its market. But under the change 
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that I have envisaged, she would limit her production to the 
actual needs of her 45 millions of populaHon. When that need 
is satisfied, the production will necessarily stop. It won’t be 
continued for the sake of bringing in more gold irrespective 
of the needs of a people and at the risk of their irnpo\erish- 
ment. There would be no unnatural accumulation of hoards 
in the pockets of the few, and want in the midst of plenty in 
regard to the rest, as is happening today, for instance, in 
America. America is today able to hold the world in fee bv 
selling all kinds of trinkets, or by selling her unrivalled skill, 
which she has a right to do. She has reached the acme of mass 
produi tion, and yet she has not been able to abolish un- 
employment or want. There are still thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of people in America who li\e in misery, in spite of the 
phenomenal riches of the lew. I'he whole of the American 
nation is not benefited by this mass production. 

I’here the fault lies in distribution. It means that, whilst 0111 
system of production has reached a high pitch of perfection, the 
distribution is still defective. If distribution could be equalized, 
would not mass production be sic*rilized of its evils.'^ 

A. No, the evil is inherent in the system. Distribution can 
be equalized when production is localized; in other words, 
when the distribution is simultaneous with production. Distri- 
bution will nc'ver be equal so \^ng as you want to tap other 
markets of the world to dispose ol your goods. I'hat does not 
mean that the world has no use for the marvellous advances 
in science and cjrganization that the Western nations have 
made. It only means that the Western nations have to use 
their skill. If they want to use their skill abroad, from 
philanthropic motives, Americ'a would say, ‘Well, we know 
how to make bridges, we won’t keep it a secret, but we say to 
the whole world, we will teach you how to make bridges and 
we will charge you nothing.’ America says, ‘Where other 
nations can grow one blade of w^heat, we can grow two 
thousand.’ Then, America should teach that art free of charge 
to those who will learn it, but not aspire to grow wheat for 
the whole world, which would spell a sorry day for the world 
indeed. 
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The American friend next asked Gandhiji, referring to Russia, 
whether it was not a country that had developed mass production 
without exploiting, in Gandhiji's sense, the less industrialized na- 
tions, or without falling into the pit of unequal distribution. 


A. In other words, you want me to express opinion on 
State-controlled industry, i.e., an economic order in which 
both production and distribution are controlled and regulated 
by the State as is being today done ir Soviet Russia. Well, it 
is a new experiment. How far it w'ill ultimately succeed, 1 do 
not know. If it were not based on force, I would dole on it. 
But today, since it is based on force, I do not know how far 
and where it will take us. 

Q. Then, you do not envisage mass production as an ideal future 
of India? 


A. Oh yes, mass production, certainly^ but not based on 
force. After all,. the message of the. spinning-wheel itrthat. It 
is mass production, but mass production in people’s own 
homes. If you multiply individual production to millions of 
times, would it not give yqu mass production on a tremendous 
scale? But I quite understand that your ‘mass production’ is 
a technical term for production by the fewest possible number 
through the aid of highly complicated machinery. I have said 
to myself that that is wrong. My machinery must be of the 
most elementary type which I can put in the homes of the 
millions. Under my system, again, it is labour which is the 
current coin, not metal. Any person who can use his labour 
has that coin, has wealth. He converts his labour into cloth, 
he converts his labour into grain. If he wants paraffin oil, 
which he cannot himself produce, he uses his surplus grain for 
getting the oil. It is exchange of labour on free, fair and equal 
terms hence it is no robbery. You may object that this is a 
reversion to the primitive .system of barter. But is not all in- 
ternational trade based on the barter system? 

Look, again, at another advantage that this system affords. 
You can multiply it to any extent. But concentration of pro- 
duction ad infinitum can only lead to unemployment. You may 
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say that workers thrown out of work by the introduction of 
improved machinery will find occupation in other jobs. But in 
an organized country where there are only fixed and limited 
avenues of employment, where the wwker has become highly 
skilled in the use of one particular kind of machinery, yo\i 
know from your own experience that this is hardly possible. 
Are there not over three millions unemployed in England 
today? A question was put to me only the other day: ‘What 
are we doing today with these three million unemployed?’ 
They cannot shift from factory to field in a day. It is a tremen- 
dous problem. 

q. Would nfjt machine agriculture make a great difference to 
India, as it has done to America and Canada.'* 

A. Probably. But that is a question I do not consider myself 
fit to answer. We in India have not b(‘en able to use much 
complicated inachineiy -in agriculture with profit .so far. We 
do not exclude machinery. We are making cautious experi- 
ments. But we have not found power-driven agricultural 
machinery to be neces.saiy. 

q. Some people* have the impiession that you are opposed to 
machinery in general. 'Fhis is not true, I believe, 

A. That is quite wrong. T he ^ oinning-wheel is also machin- 
ery. It is a beautiful work of art It typifies the use of machin- 
ery on a universal scale. It is machinery reduced to the terms 
of the masses. 

q. S(», you are opposed to machinery, only because and when it 
concentrates production and distribution in the hands of the few? 

A. You arc right. I hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever 
cannot be shared with the masses is tabwo to me. lhat is all. 

Interview with Callender, an American Correspondent 
Hartjan, 2 Nov. 1934 


* The interviewer had carLer met Ford in Amcnra, who had put forward the view 
that demand for cheaper thinf^s would stimulate mass produ< tion. 
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238. MACHINERY AND DISPLACEMENT OF LABOUR 

December 10, 1934 

Dear Friend, 

I thank you for your letter. Fortunately 1 have your book 
also sent to me for which too, kindly accept my thanks. 

Your letter gave me great joy in that there was in it promise 
of your support to my humble effort on behalf of the villagers. 
I have no difficulty whatsoever in vmdorsing your remarks 
about heavy industries. I know that the heavy industries can- 
not be organized without power-driven machinery. I can have 
no quarrel with such use of machinery. My objection comes 
in when such machinery displaces human labour w'thout 
providing displaced hands w^ith a substitute at least as good 
as displaced labour. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. CJandhi 


Letter to M. Vis\esv«irav\«i 
CW 97 j 7 


239. PROPER USE OF MACHlNt-RY 

[Before 22 June iq3f»]^ 

(jANDHiji: Is not this wheel a machine.^^ 

[sociAiisr:] I do not mean this machine, but I mean biggei machin- 
ery. 

Do you mean Singer’s sewdng machine:^ lliat too is pro- 
tected by the village industries movement, and for that matter 
any machinery which does not depriv e masses of men of the 
opportunity to labour, but which helps the individual and 
adds to his efficiency, and which a man can handle at will 
without being its slave. 

But what about the great inventions? You would have nothing to 
do with electricity? 
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Who said so? If we could have electricity in every village 
home, I should not mind villagers plying their implements 
and tools with the help of electricity. But then the village 
communities or the State would own power-houses, just as 
they have their grazing pastures. But where there is no elec- 
tricity and no machinery, what are idle hands to do.'^ Will you 
give them work, or would you have their owners rut them 
down for want of work? 

I would prize every invention of science made for the benefit 
of all. There is a difference between invention and invention. 
I should not care for the asphyxiating gases capable of killing 
masses of men at a time. The heavy machinery for w'ork of 
public utility which cannot be undertaken b\ human labour 
has its inevitable place, but all that would be owned by the 
State and usf‘d entirely for the benefit of the people. I can 
have no consideration for machinery which is meant either to 
enrich the few at the expense of the many, or without cause 
to displace the useful labour of many. 

But (ven you as a socialist would not be in favour of an 
indiscriminate use of machinery. Take printing-presses. They 
will go on. Take surgical instruments. How' can one make 
them with one’s hands.-^ Heavy machinery would be iieeded 
for them. But there is no machinery for the cure of idleness 
but this. 1 can work it whilst 1 am carrying on this conveisa- 
tion with you, and am adding a little to the wealth of the 
country, 'fhis machine no om an oust. 

‘A Dis( ussiorf 
Hanjafi, 22 June 1935 

' A socialist holdiTifir a bnrf for rriachiiieiv asknl (landhi if rhr village industries 
niovemenl was not meant toiiusi all inachiiiei> 

Ciandhi was just then spmrunt^. 


■240. MECHANIZATION AND RURAL REGONSTRl'CTION 

Segaon,* 
[Before 3 July 1937] 

GANDHiji: What we mean by independence is that we will not 
live on the sufferance of any people on earth and that there 
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is a big party in India which will die in vindicating this po- 
sition. But we will not die killing, though we might be killed. It 
is a novel experiment, I know. Herr Hitler, I know, does not 
accept the position of human dignity being maintained with- 
out the use of force. Many of us feel that it is possible to 
achieve independence by non-violent means. It would be a 
bad day for the whole world if we had to wade through blood. 
If India gains her freedom by a clash of arms, it will indefi- 
nitely postpone the day of real peace for the world. History is 
a record of perpetual wars, but we are trying to make new 
history, and I say this as I represent the national mind so far 
as non-violence is concerned. I have reasoned out the doctrine 
of the sword, I have worked out its possibilities and come to 
the conclusion that man’s destiny is to replace the law of the 
jungle with the law of conscious love. The aspiration for in- 
dependence is the aspiration that fires all nations in Europe. 
But that independeiKe does not exclude voluntary partner- 
ship. Imperialistic ambition is inconsistent with partnership. 

Capt Stiunk had heard vaguely about Ciaudhijfs wews on 
machines, and Western (.ivili/ation, Western rnedi< me, etc. He 
wanted to know them at first hand. 

o. I have said that wc cannot accept Western models 
holus-bolus. I do not believe in mechanization ol India. I 
think that rural reconstruction is possible! 

STRCNK Are you likely to change these views after yon have 
gained voiii objei live ol independence? 

G. No. The.se views represent my permanent convictions. 
But my opposition to machinery, railways, etc., does not mean 
that as soon as we are independent we should uproot all iT 
them. They will be used for the benefit of the nation instead 
of the strategic military purpose they are principally meant to 
fulfil today. 

s. Sometimes you direct your speech against Western sanitation 
and Western surgery. What is your future plan with regard to India? 

G. I am glad you have asked the question. I have said 
nothing with regard to Western sanitation. In fact I derived 
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my ideal of rural sanitation from Poore, an English doctor, 
and I have copied it here. But I have spoken against Western 
medicine which I have called the concentrated essence of 
black magic. My view springs out of my non-violence, for my 
soul rebels against vivisection. You do not know that I had 
very nearly taken the medical line, when in order to re.specl 
the wishes of my dead father I took up law. But in South 
Africa I again thought of medicine. When I was told I should 
have to do vivisection, niy soul rebelled against it. Wh) should 
I, I said, have to practise cruelty on lower animals which I 
would never practise upon niysell? But I do not despise all 
medical treatment. 1 know that we can learn a lot from the 
West about .safe maternity and the care of infants. Our child- 
ren are born anyhow and most of our women are ignorant of 
the science of bringing up children. Here we can learn a good 
deal from the West. 

But the West attaches an exaggerated importance* to pro- 
longing man’s earthly existence. L'ntil the man’s last moment 
on earth you go on drugging him even by injecting. 'That, 1 
think, is inconsistent with the reckle.s.sness with which they will 
shed their lives in war. Though I am opposed to war, there is 
no doubt that war induces reckle.ss courage. W’ell, without 
ever having to engage in a war I want to learn from you tlie 
art of throwing away my life for a noble cause. Hut I do not 
want that excessive desire of living that Western medicine 
.seems to encourage in man even at the cost of tenderness for 
siubhuman life. However, I like the emphasis the Western 
medical science places upon prevention »f disea.'-e. 

s. 1 heie is so much over-production of intc'lligence in fiulia and 
.so much educated unc'mploymc'nt. Camld not this .crni\ ol educ.ited 
young men be utili/c‘d l)y being sent to the villages^ 

o. That movement has commenced But it is c»nly in its 
infancy. And then there is no over-production of intelligence 
but over-production of degrees. I'he brain power has not at 
all increased, only the art of memorizing has been stimulated, 
and these degrees can t be carted to the villages. Only the 
brains, if there are any left, can be used. This reading for 
degrees has deprived us of initiative. It makes us unfit to go 
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to the villages The mechanital university study deprives us of 
the desire for originality, years of memorizing causes a fatigue 
of the mind that makes most of us fit for clerical work Never- 
theless the village movement has come to stav 


\s Clapt Stiunk prepared to leave, Gandhiji introduced him to 
Mr Kallenbach 


(. He i( IS .1 live J(w cind a (jtrman J(v\, if \ou pkase He 
was a hoi pio-Gfrman during the War 


(apt Stiuiik was surpnsfd to ste a (itrman Jtw Mttln^ there 
hart -hfKii( d and in a khrtrh dhoti 


(. Hull I should hk( to undeistand from \ou wh\ iht Jews 
<ii< \n MU’ p( rsi ( ut< d in (u rinan> 


C ipt Siiuiik tn<d to ( xplain So uian\ J(v\s had taken part 
duiim^ iht Wai and (leintauv had hotliim^ to sa\ against thtni It 
IS tin lews who ovMian (jtiiniiiv aiu i the War who riusud C»t r- 
niaiiv from then johs and w}io t’uidtd tlu liv^ht <i^aiiisi Hithr tliat 
w«rc not l)( me; tult rated 

s I pMsonallv think we have |ust overdone it I hat s th< mistake 
rexolutions alwavs do Oh then is such a lot ol hati in Europe 
\nd It h IS uaciud its climax in Spain It is ciucl, hearth ss, stupid, 
inhuman this Spanish War It can’t be coinpaifd with an> other 
war 


intervu w with Oapt Strunk 
Ifanjun ^ Julv 19^7 


' C cipi Stiunk rc prtseatativc of the official daih newspaper in G(iniTn> and a 
membci of Hitler s staff visited Sejfaon with a vie w to invcstii^au conditions in India 
He wanted to know the content of independence and how far the people of India 
seiiouslv meant it 
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241. inditstriaijzation and individuality 

[On or before i January 1939] 

frydman:^ What attitude should I, as a realist, adopt with regard to 
the tide of industrialization that is sweeping over the world? ... Is 
it not waste of energy merely to oppose it? VVould it not be better to 
try' to change its direction? 


GANDHiji: You -are an engineer. You will therefore appreciate 
an illustration from mechanics. You know the parallelogram 
of forces. There the forces do not neutralize each other. Each 
force acts freely along its own line and we get the resultant 
which indicates the final direction of motion. It is the same 
with the problem you have mentioned. As I look at Russia 
where the apotheosis of industrialization has been reached, 
the life there does not appeal to me. l o use the language of 
the Bible, 'What shall it avail a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?’ In modern terms, it is beneath 
human dignity to lose one’s individuality and become a mere 
cog in the machine. I want every individual to become a 
full-blooded, fully developed member of sociiTy. The villages 
must become self-.suflicient. I see no other solution if one has 
to work ill terms of a/iimsa. Now I have that Mmviction. I 
know there are others who believe in industrialization. I work 
with all rny being {or my conviction. I'he process of adjust- 
ment goes on all the time. 1 do not know what the outcome 
of it will be. But whatever it is, it will be to the good. 


F. But, is no compromise with industrialization possible without 
imperilling the ideal of self-suffk ient \illages? 


G. Oh, yes. Railways are there, I do not avoid them. I hate 
motor-cars, but I make use of them will) -nilly all the same. 
Again, I dislike fountain-pens, but just now I am making use 
of one though I carry a reed pen about in my box. Every time 
I use the fountain-pen it hurts me and I think of the neglected 
reed pen in my box. Compromise comes in at every step, but 
one must realize that it is a compromise and keep the final 
goal constantly in front of the mind’s eye. 
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F. When I turn from the busy West to masses in the Indian 
villages, I seem to be moving in a different world altogether in 
which stagnation feigns. 

G. Yes, so long as you look on the surface. But the moment 
you talk to them and they begin to speak, you will find that 
wisdom drops from their lips. Behind the crude exterior you 
will find a deep reservoir of spirituality I call this culture 
You will not find such a thing in the West You try to engage 
a European peasant in. conversation and you will find that he 
is uninterested in things spiritual. In the case of the Indian 
villager an age-old culture is hidden under an encrustment of 
crudeness. Take away the encrustation, remove his chronic 
poverty and his illiteracy and you have the finest specimen of 
what a cultured, cultivated, free citizen should be. 

Discussion with Maurue Frydman 
Hartjan, iSJan 1939 

' I rydniau, cominrinlv known as Bharatanand, wa& A Poll H< was the hrad of 
lh< (jovcrnmcnl blsrtncal Workshop at Banf^tnrr H« look a krtn iiUrrcst in Indian 
pnhtKs and philosophy 


242. PERFECTING VILLAGE TOOLS 

[On or befoie ib August 1945]^ 

How useful It would be if the engineers in India were to apply 
their ability to the perfecting of village tools and machines. 
This must not be beneath their dignity. 

‘Advice to Engineers’ 

The Hindu, 25 Aug 1945 

^ This was given during a talk with Labanya Kumar C<howdhaiy, an engineer 
from Svlhet, when he visited Scvagiam He had resigned from the Government 
servile during tht 1942 movement 
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243. STATE OWNERSHIP OF KEY INDUSTRIES 

On the Train to Delhi, 
August 25, 1946 

A correspondent writes: 

Do you then believe that imlu.strialization of India to the extent of 
India producing her own ships, lot omotives, aeroplanes, etc., is 
necessary? If not, will you kindly suggest the alternative means by 
which India shall discharge her lesponsihilities as a free anti inde- 
pendent nation? 

If you believe in the establishment f»f such industries, who should, 
in your opinion, exercise tontiol ovei the management and the 
profits that will accrue? 


I do not believe that industrialization ts necessary in any 
case for any country. It is much less so ftir India. Indeed, 1 
believe that Independent India can only discharge her duty 
towards a groaning world by adopting a simple but ennobled 
life by developing her thousands t)f cottage industries and 
living at peace with the world. High thinking is inconsistent 
with complicated material life based on high speed impos<*d 
on us by Mammon worship. All the graces of life are possible 
only when we learn the art of living nobly. 

Theie may be sensation in living dangerously. We must 
draw the distinction betwec'ii living in the face of danger and 
living dangerously. A man who dares to live alone in a forest 
infested by wild beasts and wilder men without a gun and 
with (iod as his only Help lives in the face of danger. A man 
who lives perpetually in mid-air and dives to the earth below 
to the admiration of a gaping world lives dangeremsiy. One is 
a purposeful, the other a purposeless, life. 

Whether such plain living is possible for an isolated nation, 
how’cver large geographically and numerically in the face ol 
a world armed to the teeth and in the midst of pomp and 
circumstance, is a question open to the doubt of a sceptic. The 
answer is straight and simple. If plain life is worth living, then 
the attempt is worth making even though only an individual 
or a group makes the effort. 

At the same time I believe that some key industries are 
necessary. I do not believe in armchair or armed socialism. I 
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believe in action according to my belief, without waiting for 
wholesale conversion. Hence, without having to enumerate 
key industries, I would have State ownership where a large 
number of people have to work together. The ownership of 
the products of their labour, whether skilled or unskilled, will 
vest in them through the State. But as I can conceive such a 
State only based on non-violence, I would not dispossess mon- 
ied men by force but would invite their co-operation in the 
process of conversion to State ownership. I'here are no pariahs 
of society, whether they are millionaires or paupers. The two 
are sores of the same disease. And all are men Tor a’ that’. 

And 1 avow this belief in the face of the inhumanities we 
have witnessed and may still have to witness in India as else- 
where. Let us live in the face ol danger. 

‘Alternative to Industrialism’ 
ilarijan, i Sept 1946 


244. CniES AND \ II I AOFS 

Gandhi Camp, Patna, ^ 
April 18, 1947 

I Will have no regrets if the money invested in these machines 
is reduced to dust. True India lies in its seven lakh village^. 
Do >ou know that big cities like London have exploited India 
and the big cities of India in turn have exploited its villages.'^ 
That IS how palatial mansions have come up in big cities and 
villages have become impoverished. I want to infuse new life 
into these villages. I do not say that all the mills in cities 
should be demolished But we should be vigilant and start 
afresh wherever we happen to make a mistake. We should 
stop exploiting the villages and should closely examine the 
injustice done to the villages and strengthen their economic 
structure. 

I have no doubt that we have gained much strength 
through truth and non-violence The country would never 
have risen high had it not adopted the weapon of non-vio- 
lence. But truth has not been followed by the people to the 
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extent it ought to have been. I am often surprised to see so 
much untruth prevailing in the country. No doubt our prac- 
tice of non-violence is far from perfect, but if we had not 
adopted it, we would not have progressed so much. Our goal 
is truth and truth can be i cached only through the observance 
of non-violence. Non-violence is only a means. Speaking truth 
is a habit I ha\e formed right from my childhood, but I had 
to make efforts to practise non-violence. If we adopt non- 
violence, truth can be followed along with it. Sometimes good 
comes out of evil, but that is divine dispensation. Human 
experience is that as good tomes out of good, onlv evil tomes 
out of evil. Retaliation cannot end violent c. If humanity is to 
rise above violence there is no alternative but to adopt non- 
violence. Love alone can ctinquer hatred. 'I'he principles of 
truth and non-violenc* are nothing new; they have been in 
existence from the beginning of creation. After 6ti >ear.«’ ex- 
peiiente my faith in these ideals is growing sttongei tlay by 
day. 

Falk with Mdiiu Gandhi (CJ.) 

Biharni homt Agman, pp i2n i 

‘ Maiiu Cidiidhi asktcl about th< iatc of fat lours and titir'' it proplr adoptrd 
vilia^r indiistiKs 


§ g. Social Reform 


245. StlOIAL WORKERS IN VILLAGES 
A voluntcei writes .* 

I realize the tiuth of these words everywhere here in Bengal. 
It is only recently that we thought of going into the villages. 
At first, we wanted things from the village people. It is only 
now that we are going to the villages in order to give the 
people something. How' can we expect to win their confidence 
in such a short time? It often happens that a father takes years 
to win his son’s confidence. We have to win back our hon- 
oured place among the village people, and will get nothing 
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through impatience. Some persons serve their own interests 
under the guise of service. What other means do the village 
people have, except experience, to distinguish between such 
persons and genuine workers? Public workers, therefore, must 
cultivate patience, forbearance, selflessness and such other vir- 
tues. The masses can have no other knowledge but experience 
to guide them. 

‘Who is to Blame*’ (G.) 

Navajivan, 28 June 1925 


‘ The t on f'spondf nl had slated on ihe basis of his experience that, if the viliageis 
did not trust workers, the fault lay with th'^ latter 


246. SAORim:iNG FOR THE MASSES 

((’amp) Balasore, 
December 14, 1927 

Dear Friend.' . 

I have your letter written on the train. It is pathetic, for, 
though I believe that, I have a most accommodating temper- 
ament, I see vital differences between us, where you seem to 
say only differences in mere matters of detail. Our outlooks 
appear to me to be wholly different. Wherea.s you have before 
your mind’s eye that microscopic minority, the educated 
Indian, I have before my mind’s eye the lowliest illiterate 
India living outside the railway beat. Important a.s the former 
class undoubtedly is, it has no importance in my estimation 
except in terms of the latter and for the sake of the latter. The 
educated class can justify its existence only if it is willing to 
sacrifice itself for the mass. Your scheme therefore makes no 
appeal to me. 

I have read Sir P. C. Ray’s preface and I have read the 
other writings you have been sending me: but though I admire 
these great men, they cannot move me from my fundamental 
position. I want you therefore to recognize the fundamental 
difference between us and love me in spite of that difference 
if you can. For my part, the existence of that difference does 
not prevent me from loving you and therefore writing to you 
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as often as I can in reply to your communications and striving 
to make clear the differences between our temperaments so 
that wc may quickly agree to differ and hope one day that 
one or the other will become a convert. 

Yours sincerely, 

CaptainJ.W. Petavcl 
Bagh bazaar 
Calcutta 

Letter to Captain J W Petavcl 
SN 12(148 


247. r AtrCITY OF VOI UN FRF RS 


March 31 , 1932 

Chi Dahibehn, 

I got your letter 'I'hc harder the task, the fewer willing 
workcis will there be. I was, therefore, not surprised by your 
letter. But urtderstanding workers, when they observe the 
paucity of volunteers, will become more’ devoted to their work 
and make greater sairifices. If they do .so, the number of 
workers will increa.se again. There is no exception to this law. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Letter to Dahibehn Patel 
CN q2o6 


248. SOCIAL WORK AND SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENl ATION 

June 19, 1932 

I consider yours to be a scientific experiment, and therefore I 
have been watching you all along and have desired to follow 
your work in full detail. You are a seasoned worker and will 
encounter many more difficulties in the future. This is the 
usual pattern of every great work: once in a while we feel that 
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the line is now clear and we shall be able to make rapid 
progress. We then relax a little, but all at once we notice a 
deep ditch in front of us. Therefore you must settle there 
permanently. The one thing needful is infinite patience with 
self-confidence at the root of it. Self-confidence means an un- 
flinching faith in one’s work. Once this faith is acquired, there 
is no need to be anx^us about the numerous errors we are 
unconsciously bound'Ho commit .from time tb time. We must 
not permit ourselves id! be paralysed by the'/ear that we are 
perhaps on the wrong^ath. I c^sider your dfcperiment to be 
scientific , yet I think ijCis not peUbctly scientific now; but your 
work shares in all theiwaracter^ics of a scientific experiment, 
and you have the paoence neded in carrying it out. I had 
noticed one defect in you befoA but I think you have reme- 
died it intelligently. (Dr perhaps your devotion to truth has 
helped you to remedy it without being conscious of it That 
defect was this: >ou Were satisfied with incomplete data and 
drew hasty conclu.sions from them. But this is no longer the case. 

A scientific experimenter has profound confidence in himself 
and is therefore never down-hearted. At the samc^time he is 
so humble that he is never satisfied with his own work, and is 
not guilty of drawing hasty conclusions. On the other hand, he 
measures his progress off and on and declaies emphatically 
that the result of ‘x’ carf be ‘y’ only. Our workers are generally 
lacking in this humility of the real man of science. I was 
therefore not surprised when I found that you were not an 
exception to this rule. But I do believe that you have the 
power of persevering till the end. Ardently wishing that you 
may not suffer even from this little limitation, I gently drew 
your attention to it many years ago. In ordei to succeed you 
must first collect a band of fellow-workers around you. They 
are bound to be gradually attracted to you in view of the 
work you are doing. In order to attract them you must culti- 
vate the quality of tolerance springing from generosity. Co- 
workers cannot do everything that we arc doing or we want 
them to do. But if they are well-intentioned and diligent, we 
should not despise their assistance. Only thus can we hope to 
build up a team. In the absence of such an accommodating 
spirit some of us have to plough a lonely furrow. 

One thing more about your work. You should cultivate a 
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desire to take tips even from those who are working on other 
lines. It is a mistake to suppose that a scientific experiment 
can be performed in one particular manner, and those who 
fall into such error stand to lose a good deal. We for ourselves 
may follow a method which we think to be right or perfect, 
but if others do not recognize its perfection or notice defects 
in it, we should let them go their owrjrtvay. We thus increase 
our power of coJbprehensioa. ^ 

I cannot say Anything about your jiresent method of work. 
As I am partial to you, it se^ms to b^ll right from here. But 
if I am able to see you acKally at ’^rk, it is possible that 
many ideas would occur to me and I wuld place them before 
you for consideration. 1 carAot pictui^ your work accurately 
from this distance. It woultatherefore’be an inipertincnci' to 
offer any suggestion. 

Lettei to Jethalal G. Sampat (G.) 

Mahadevbhatm Dtaiy, Vol. i, pp. 234 5 


249. CHARI I Y AND HONES I LABOUR 

To those who are hungry and unemployed God can dare 
reveal Himself only as work and wages as the a.ssurante of 
food . 

I do not want to humiliate the naked by giving them clothes 
of which they have no nee'* bistead I will give them work 
which they need very badly. I will never commit the sin of 
becoming their benefactor. But having realized that 1 had a 
hand m their ruination, I will give them a respectable plate 
in society. I will never give them left-overs and discarded 
things. I will share with them my best food and clothes and 
help them in their work. My ahimsa will not tolerate giving 
free food to a healthy person who does pot put in honest 
labour. If I had my say I would close down all charitable 
institutions and alms-hou.ses. It is be(.««ise of them the country 
has fallen and such vices as lazine.ss, hypocrisy and c rime have 
got encouragement. 

‘Work Instead of Alms’ (H.> 

Ilartjan Sevak, 25 Feb. 1939 
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250. DEMOCRACY AND LOCAL INITIATIVE 

Bijoyiiagar, 
February 9, 1947 

q. In almost all villages there aie parlies and factions. When we 
draft local help, whether we wish it or not, we become involved in 
local power politics. How' can we steer clear of this difficulty.'^ Should 
we try to bypass both parties and tarry cm work with the help ol 
outside wcjrkers.'* Our experience has been that such work becomes 
entirely contingent upon outside aid and crumbles down as soon as 
the laltei is withdrawn. What should we do then to develop local 
initiative and foster local c o-opcTation? 


A. Alas for India that parties and factions are to be found 
in the villages as they are' to be found in our cities. And when 
power politics enters our villages with less thought of the wel- 
fare of the* villages and moie of using them (or inci easing the 
parties’ own power, this becomes a hindrance to the* progress 
of the villageis rather than a help I w'oulcl sa\ tliat whatever 
be the' conseejuenre, we must n»ake use as much as^xissible of 
local help and if we are free' .from the taint 6l power politics, 
wr are not likely to go WTon4^;..Let us lemember that the 
Kriglish educated men and women from tin* cities have <T»mt- 
iially neglected the villages of India whit li arc the backbone 
of the country. The procc'ss of remembering oui lu'glect will 
induce patience. I have never gone to a single village whit h 
is ch'void of an honest worker We fail to Imd him when w(‘ 
are not humble enough to rc‘cogni/e anv merit m oui villagers 
C)t course, wt are to steer clear of local j)olitic^ and this we 
shall learn to do when we accept help from all parties and no 
parties, wherever it is really good. I would regard it as fatal 
for success to bypass villagers. As I kru'w this very difficulty, 
I have tried rigidly to observe the rule of one village one 
worker, c'xcept that where he or she does not know Bengali, 
an interpreter’s help has been given. I can only say that this 
system has so far answered the purpose. I must, therefore, 
discount your experiences. I would further suggest that we 
have got into the vicious habit of coming to hasty conclusions. 
Before pronouncing such a sweeping condemnation as is im- 
plied in the sentence that ‘work becomes entirely contingent 
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upon outside aid and crumbles down as soon as the latter is 
withdrawn', I would go so far as to say that even a few years’ 
experience of rcside'nce in a single village.* trying to work 
through local workers, should not be regarded as conclusive 
proof that work could not be done through and by local 
workers. The contrary is obviously true. It now becomes un- 
neressar\^ for me to examine the last sentente in detail. I can 
categorically say to the principal worker: ‘If you have any 
outside help, get rid of u. Work singly, courageously, intelli- 
gently with dll local help you can get and, if \ou do not 
succeed, blame onlv vourself and no one else and nothing 
eK^x’ 

q. If we aie to start khadi work in the devastated aieas in Noak- 
hali, should we begin with finaiuial and ttvlinkal aid from outside 
or slowly hinid up the whole stiuduie with local ni(‘n and mone’y 
alone* 

A. I will sav in v.our ow'n w^ords: 'Slowly build up the whole 
stiiutuie with loculi men and money', taking tare to make 
yourself sure that you know the whole art of spinning in the 
widest sense 1 have given to ihe term. What that sense is yon 
should h‘arri liorn niv w id tings, in the Hatijan which you will 
do if you have the requisite eagei'ncs.s. 

q Ilu lultivatois and land-owners who used l() have their land 
tilled l)\ Musliiii lalxaii hav»* lost two crops, namely miuha (long 
pepper . til sceth and mustard seeds, owing to the loot of agrieultural 
inipl<*inents and hulhxks and want ol labour from Muslims, 'fhe 
lime tor ploughing ti( kls lor the next horo and au\ ciop is impending 
and unless the lultivalors gel these within fifteen days, they will 
almost lose that ( rop also 

A. 1 his is most unfortunate if it is true 1 have no doubt 
that all such land should be put under (ultlvation not only for 
the sake of the owners but also i* . the State, which is or 
should be more concerned with the cultivation of food crops 
even than the owners. I'herefore the owners should ask the 
authorities for this assistance and the State should see to it 
that all such land is beneficially cultivated. It :s the duty of 
the State to ask and entourage Muslim labour to render this 
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essential service whether the owner be a Muslim or a Hindu. 
The State should certainly see that all labour is adequately 
paid by fixing the wages. 

Speech at Prayer Meeting 
Hanjan, 2 Mar. 1947 


25 1 . GO-OPERATION OR DESTRUCTION 

Gandhi Camp, Patna, 
April 18, 1947 

If labourers aim at asserting their rights, they can do so only 
by co-operating with zamindans, not by harassing or killing 
them. Abolition of zamindart is not a very diihcult task. We 
have only a handful of zamindars here. But if you take the 
law into ygur own hands you will be striking at the root of 
your own interests. You can place your complaints before the 
Government but you cannot take the law into your hands and 
re.sort to violence. One who seeks to destroy others invites 
one’s own doom. Th.ere are numerous such instances. The best 
known is that of the Yadavas.* If you work whole-heartedly 
during your working hours, your employers will have to pay 
you your proper wages. But if you harass them in any manner 
you will not earn anybody’s sympathy. I told the zamindars 
who were here a little while ago what I thought right and I 
tell you the same. It is my nature. I cannot act otherwise. I 
must tell you what I think proper. 

Talk with Peasant and Labour Leaders (G.) 

Bihami Komi Agman, pp. 222 3 

' Shri Krishna’s tiiisnirn, i*ho drstrovfd themsplvps in iiitei nei inr hghting 


252. A DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL SYSTEM 

May 24, 1947 

We may attain complete independence in the coming few 
days. However precious political independence may be, we 
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should not rest quiet till something tangible is done in terms 
of national welfare. VVc must now have sucJi a social system 
from which exploitation will be completel) climina»ed and in 
which all work will be carried out in a democrati( manner. 
Whatever may be the desire of the British or any other nation, 
it is not possible now to delay our independence which is just 
round the corner. If we are not \igilant in the intc^rvening 
period, our condition will be like that of a typhoid patient. 
We nurse the typhoid patient while he is running temperature. 
But he needs to be realiv looked after only after the fe\cr has 
come down. If the patient doc's not have j)roper care after his 
fever has come down he suffers a relapse and fact's the danger 
of death. Such is going to be the period immc'diatc'ly alter 
independence. If we want tcj (|uahty ourscKes for indepen- 
dence we shall have to learn to put up with some hardships 
We shall have to be large-hearted. We should be as accom- 
modating as the ocean. The waters of fuaiiv risers and a lot 
o( dirt from the banks go intc) it; many creatures live in it and 
a number (jfsteamerS sail on it and still it is considered sacred 
and we believe that we can wash awav out sins by bathing in 
it. E\en so, if we can be gc-muous and ignore the harsh words 
of .some people and even assaults by them, regarding them <i.s 
oui brethren, we shall bt'come as sacred as the oc ean. 

We have won freedom through non-virdence and tiuth. I 
am going around right now with the idc*a of creating an atmos- 
pheie cjf mutual trust and a feeding of c*quality. But I nec*d 
your help in that work. Peace established with the help of the 
army and police is no peace at all, it conceals a smouldering 
fire of revolution. 1 have no doubt that if the polic e* are away 
ev'en for a little while this fire would burst into flames. Forced 
peace is no peace at all. The only way of removing f«*ar is that 
every member of legislature and every minister should, along 
with his family, mix with the common people. The Hindu 
members should mix with the Muslim population and the 
Muslim members should mix with the Hindu population. 
Women should mix with other women and children should 
laugh, play and study with other children while the menfolk 
should, in the light of their own understanding, exchange 
views as to how best independent India can be served. 

If this is done, I have no doubt that the standard of our 
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society would rise high. No minister will then think of himself 
as a ruler. No minister’s wife would think of her husband as 
the boss of a particular department. And his children too 
would not think of themselves as minister’s children. If even 
half a do7xn ministers and their families in each State create 
such an atmosphere of mixing with the common people, I 
have no doubt that we would not be facing times like these. 
It is my personal knowledge that Shri Babu was more sociable 
before he became a minister. Today, when he has become a 
minister, his position is the same as mine was when I was in 
the grand mansion of the Aga Khan Palace.^ 1 am not singling 
out Shri Babu. What I say applies to every minister. When 
they became ministers, they at once started having police 
guards at their gales. Now that they have become ministers, 
they have to get their guards ready in advance. How can they 
go about without bodv-guardsi* They have got themselves en- 
tangled now. While before they became ministers, if the> 
wanted to go anywhere in the middle of the night they could 
jum}) out of their beds and start oH. Frankly speaking, I pity 
the ministers and, if I sliould speak my own language, their 
condition is worse than that of prisoners. 

Talk w'lili Khaskars [G ^ 

Bihmtn hom\ pp 398 400 

‘ I loni I) \umist i(i4J '0 () Ma> 


CONSFRl’cniVE TRAINING AND RURAI SRI 1 -RULE 

May 27, 1947 

I'he \ery idea of partitioning the country is frightening. Our 
com ern today should be to bring about an agreement in a 
peaceful mannei to ensure that the country is not partitioned 
and still the British leave. Even partition may be tolerated, 
but I cannot bear the thought that it .should be imposed by 
the British. Why should a third party intervene in a dispute 
between us brothers.'* Are we not strong enough even to solve 
our own problems? It is this which makes me feel that our 
ahimsa was not the ahimsa of the strong but something else. But 
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God has opened my eyes today. If we invite the British to act 
as intermediaries in the dispute between us brothers, it will be 
a great blot on our glorious history. That is why I declared in 
a prayer speech that, if we could not live together, wc could 
certainly separate thiough mutual agreement, but that third- 
f)arty intervention should not be tolerated. I his is wdiat I am 
going to tell the Vicero) today. This Viceroy is a very intel- 
ligent man. He will displease no party and still have his own 
way. This is, therefore, going to be a test for us all. Don’t 
forget that Lord Mounthatten is taking measure of our coin- 
age and intelligence. yVs the saying is, a known enemy is better 
than an unknown friend. Lord Linlithgow or Lord VVavell 
were not dangerous to us, for we knew what their polic y was. 

1 appreciate your desire to bung about equality of lix ing 
standards in society. I w^ant the same thing. But our lirsi 
concern should be to come together, think what is in tin* best 
interest of the country and set the people to (onstriutive work. 
Our people have lived in slavery for 150 years and need to be 
trained for a different way of life now\ I do not fully agree 
with th(^ idea that it wifi happen when we have power in our 
hands or that we can do a gieat deal through power. No 
doubt transfer of powder will remove many obstacles. But we 
shall have to do solid work among the people. Since you look 
upon me as an adviser and seek my advice of your own free 
will, 1 have only one advice to give, and that is that if you 
wdsh to establish socialism, .heie is only one way in which it 
can be done: go and live among the poor in the villages, live 
as they live, be one with the villaet^ people, work for eight 
hours daily, use only village-made j^oods and articles (ven in 
your personal lives, remove illiteracy among the village 
people, eradicate uniouchability and uplift the women. I will 
even go so far as to sugge.st that you should establish such a 
living bond with the village people that, d anyone amongst 
you is unmarried and wdshes to manv, he or she should choose 
a partner from among the village girls or boys. If anybody 
else seeks your advice on this subject, give him or her, too, the 
same advice. Make your life an ideal one in this way; when 
the people see your transparent lives every minute of the day 
as clearly as we see pictures on a screen, their influence will 
be felt throughout the country and reform its life 
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The Congress will soon have power in its hands, but the 
Congress is not wedded to an exclusive doctrine and does not 
belong to any one party. Tolerance for all points of view still 
remains its principle. It is true that the principle is occasion- 
ally violated in practice, but even while making this admission 
I can assure you that if your workers can draw up a pro- 
gramme for village uplift and if the programme does not re- 
main merely on paper but is actively implemented, then the 
Congress may be in power but the Congress Ministers will 
assuredly help you in your real solid work. Jawaharlal will 
even congratulate you with all his heart. I am, however, 
pained to say that, instead of doing such constructive work, 
what you are doing today is to incite the people and call for 
strikes. And at the same time there is communal fighting going 
on. All of you are men of intellect and learning. Why can’t 
you see who is being harmed by what you are doing? Such a 
struggle was all right against the British, for we wanted them 
to go. But whom do you wish to drive out now.* What will 
you gain by fighting against our own countrymen? You should 
be large-hearted and ofi'er your co-operation foi tlTt' great 
work of national uplift. If those in power commit mistakes, 
oppose them through your work, not by mere criticism or 
speeches or agitations. 

lake the village people and slum-dwellers in your hands 
and give them the benefit of your knowledge, skill, insight, 
constriKtive work and patriotic spirit. Give the people this 
true education through the example of your own lives. Let all 
your activities be direr ted to the welfare of the people. If that 
is not done and if the people lose patience, our plight will be 
much worse than the present slavery. Before the people take 
to the path of destruction, .sec that they are given constructive, 
life-giving training. I make this suggestion not to you alone. 
I have opened out my heart to you because you have come to 
.seek my advice. But what 1 have said applies to Congressmen, 
too. Let, therefore, all public workers and all officers of the 
Government forget their quarrels and disputes over ideologies 
and start learning and teaching spinning, khadi work and 
village industries. If the British leave and at the same time the 
people are given a new life through such education, I am con- 
fident that in five years India will be a leading country in Asia. 
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Q. Why do you oppose the growth of industries in our country 
thtough machinery.'’ 


A. You can use machines to manufacture cars, engines, aero- 
planes and things of that kind. But I am strongly opposed to 
the use of machines for grinding corn, manufacturing cloth 
and ploughing the land. The consumption of mill-ground flour 
has deprived us of all vitality, for machine-grinding destroys 
all the vitamins. In the old days in Kathiawar wc didn’t have 
even water-taps. The women used to fetch water from the 
river, with shining pol.s resting on supports studded with 
bright beads; it would be early morning and the women thus 
had a sun-bath daily and that kept them healthy. They used 
to grind the corn in the early dawn, singing bhajans the while, 
including prayers to God. These simple innocent songs con- 
taining useful moral wisdom taught them .some music and [the 
grinding] provided them exercise. Afterwards the whtde family 
would go to work in the fields, so that hardly anybody knew 
what illness was or even the names of the diseases of lungs so 
widespread these days. In such a vast country, or say, rather, 
a family, containing a variety of communities and races, there 
is no need for machinery at all. 

Machinery does the work in very little time and that is 
harmful in every wa>, physically and economically. With so 
much leisure on hand, the people get busy in mischief, for, as 
the saying is, an idle mind the devil’s workshop Or they 
waste their lime in cinemas and theatres. Many people argue 
with me and try to convince me <hat the cinema has an 
educative value. But the argument doesn’t appeal to me at 
all. For one thing, sitting in a closed theatre one feels suffo- 
cated. I had been to such a theatre only once, when I was a 
small child. If I had my way, I would see to it that all the 
cinemas and theatres in India were converted into spinning 
halls and factories for handicrafts of all kinds. And what ob- 
scene photographs of actors and actresses are displayed in the 
newspapers by way of advertisement! Moreover, who are these 
actors and actresses if not our own brothers and sisters. We 
waste our money and ruin our culture at the same time. 

If I was made Prime Minister of the country, these would 
be the first things I would do: I would stop all machine-driven 
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flour-mills and restrict the number of oil-pressing factories but 
install the indigenous mills all over the country. I might not 
destroy the existing textile mills, but certainly would not help 
them in any way and, in any case, would not permit new ones 
to be set up. I would close all the cinemas and theatres, 
though 1 might, as an exception, permit exhibition of pictures 
of educational value or showing scenes of natural beauty. But 
singing and dancing I would stop completely. I have great 
regard for dancing and music. I love music indeed. I may 
even claim that I understand what is good music and what is 
not. But I would surely prohibit music and dancing which 
tend to pervert the minds of young men and women. I would 
stop the sale of gramophone recc>rcis. T hat is, I would suggest 
to the (joverninent that it should impose heavy taxes on all 
such life-killing activities. Similarly, harmful drinks and drugs 
like licjiiors, tobacco and tea also should be heavily taxed so 
that their con.surnpticm would automatically dccreast*. More- 
over, idruT\ ilhigrs which are self-reliant in rc\gard to food, 
which hiivc not a single ffour-mill and in w'hich llie residents 
grow all (he cotton they need and manufacture their own 
cloth, right up to the stage of stitching garments in their own 
homes, shoulcl be awarded prizes and exempted from all taxes. 
In such an ideal village, Qj^ery resident will be his own police- 
man, his own doctor and his own watchman, and the people 
will have no time then tc) quarrel and fight among themselves. 

See, I have given you so much time. What I have described 
is only my dream of a free India, an idle dream like Sheikh- 
challi’s.^ My heart was full and I, therefore, poured it out to 
you. At present, however, I see no sign of any of the things I 
have suggested being implemented. I know this and still I 
cannot keep back my thoughts, and .so when people like you 
come I pour them out. 

q. But, Bapu, who would oppose the suggestion to make you 
Prime Minister? If you agree to accept the responsibility, I don't 
think anybody would oppose the proposal. 

A. You are the chief opponents. You will ask me why. Well, 
if you but act as I have advised, my dream would no longer 
remain a dream but become a reality. You will have economic 
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equality in the country only along the road 1 have pointed 
out. Perhaps you will not understand this today; but note my 
words and rcmembei them when I am dead and you will say 
that what this old man of seventy-five said was true. I'his is 
not a prophecy 1 am making; I am saying this on the basis of 
my lifelong experience A time will surely come when nobody 
will listen to your long speeches; nobody will even attend your 
meetings, for preaching .sermons to the people without follow- 
ing those pnnciple.s in \our own lives does not work long in 
society. The people will ask you lor an account of your own 
work, will ask you what \ou yourselves are doing, before they 
listen to you Similarly, in regard to the problem of Hirulii- 
Muslim units you will succeed only to the extent that you 
practise it in your own conduct and put your heait in it. Till 
now we acted like blind men and let ounselves be led by the 
hand by the British. But now we have to use our t>wn eyes 
and find oui own path. If you don’t watch )C)ur step and walk 
straight ahead, you are bound to stumble and lall into pits. 

Now be olT. 1 have to go and see the Viceroy 

Talk with Socialists (G ) 

Bthat Paihh Dtlhi. pp 1 1 iq 

’ (<h.ir.K to in a folk tali , out who iiiduii;rs iii nil*" cl| earns 


,254. CONSl RUC’.TIVE WC)RK AND TRAININC, OI- YC'tll’H 

June 10, 1947 

We ought to take warning from this.^ If I could free myself 
from here, 1 would like to tour all over the country and launch 
a new movement among the youth to thre^w themselves into 
constructive work. I can see their enthusiasni to do .something 
for the country. But it is getting no sustenance and there is 
every danger of its running into a wrung channel. I sensed the 
malady from which our country is suffering long ago. We, top 
leaders, are getting old. Before we pass away, we should de- 
vote whatever strength God has given us to train younger 
people to shoulder the icsponsibility of building up the India 
of our dreams just as we trained them before as non-violent 
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soldiers for the freedom struggle. People cannot be trained for 
the serious tasks ahead unless at least a portion of the top- 
ranking leaders remain outside the Government to work 
among the people. 

Talk with Rajeiidra Prasad 

Mahatma Gandhi - The Last Phase^ Vol. II, p. 248 

* Thf i<*fcrenif is 10 th<* icmarks oi Hindu Mahasabha youths who had met 
Gandhi the same da> 


255 LEADERS AND LAWS 


July 6, 1947 

We shall itevei l)e able to raise the standard of public life 
through laws. We are not made that wa). Onlv il the lives ol 
the leaders, both private and public, are perfect w^ill they be 
able to produce any efTec t on the people Mere preaching will 
have no effect. 

\\ Letie^r’ (G ) 

Bihar Paihhi Dilhi^ p 285 


2 f)b. POI IlICS AND /)//i/e \/ 1 


Jul> 18, 1947 

Is not politics too a part of dharmal It will have some effect on 
the people only if it is carried on with a sense of* dharma. 
Politics also requires purity of conduct. 

‘A Letter' (G 

Biha? Pathhi Dtlhi, p 350 
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257. LIVING FOR THE SAKE OF SERVICE 

July 29, 1947 

Anybody who wishes to serve always finds enough for his 
needs. He can indulge in no luxuries, of course. If, therefore, 
you wish to live in the Ashram for the sake of service, you 
should be content with whatever you get. Otherwise you 
should leave the Ashram and find a job. A person like you 
should have no difficulty in finding one. There is no third 
course open to a public servant. 

‘A Lrltcr’ (G ' 

Bthar Packhi Ihlhi. p. 440 


238. ITMV’FRSAI SERVICE 


On the 'I’rain, 
July 31, 1947 

Chi. Ainrit, 

Your last words were penetrating. Personal service when it 
merges into universal service is the only service worth doing. 
All else is rubbish. 

Keep well and cheer up. 

riie journey is g<»ing well Not a soul at the stations. Hence 
the night undisturbed. 

Love. 

Bapu 


Letter to Amrit Kaur 
CW 3706 


239. ACTIVE SERVICE 


September 22, 1947 

This heading has reference only to my duty about the con- 
ducting of the Harijan papers. A fair number of replies have 
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been received in answer to my query. The majority of the 
readers with a few exceptions want the papers to be continued. 
The purport of these letters is that the readers desire my views 
on present-day topics. This means that probably after my 
death these will no longer be required. 

My death can take place in three ways: 

1 . The usual dissolution of the body . 

2. Only the eyes move but the mind no longer works. 

3. The body and mind may work but I may withdraw from 

all public activity. 

The first kind overtakes everybody some die today, others 
tomorrow. It demands no consideration. 

The second variety is to be wished by or for nobody. I for 
one do not wish for any such imbecile state. It is a burden on 
earth. 

I’he third variety does demand serious consideration. Some 
readers suggest that the period of my active life should be over 
now. A new age I'or India began on 15th August last. There 
is no place for me in that age. I detect anger in this advice as 
it is worded. It therefore carries little weight with n»c. Such 
counsellors are few. I have come to an independent conclu- 
sion. T'he Harijan papers are being conducted and published 
under the Navajivan Trust. The trustees can stop publication 
whenever they choose. Tficy have full powers. They’ do not 
desire any such stoppage. My life-line is cast in active public 
service. I have not attained the state which is known as ‘action 
in inaction’. My activity, therefore, seems at present to be 
destined to continue till the last breath. Nor is it capable of 
being divided into water-tight compartments. I’lie root of all 
lies in I'ruth, otherwise known to me as non-violence. Hence 
the papers must continue as they are. ‘One step enough for 
me.’ 


‘My Duty’ (G.) 

Harijan, 28 Sept. 1947 
Haiijanbandhu, 28 Sept. 1947 
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New Delhi, 
October 20, 1 947 

Perhaps you don't know that I greatly value people who abuse 
me. Thereby their anger is spent and their hearts are clean.sed 
I like such critics a thousand times better than those who 
worship me, applaud me, but at the same time commit mur- 
ders and disregard what 1 say. For those who abuse me are 
candid and if 1 can comince them they work wonders In my 
life 1 h«ve often had sue h experience 

Note to Mami tiandhi (CJ i* 

Ihlhimav (iandhiji, \'ol 1 . pp 1 24 5 

^ I h( addirssrc wanud lo kn<)\^ vvtiv (landhiii should tan io upi\ to a man who 
only heaped abuses on him 


i()I. THOUGH I AS ACTION 


Nrw Delhi, 
Oclober i6, 1947 

A ( uriespon<lent writes* 

In \oui article ‘M\ Duty’ you ay that you have not reached that 
slate I he senterue looks simple fmoiigh but I would like you to 
c‘xpand the meanint; a little 

I'here is a stage 111 life when a man does not need even to 
proclaim his thoughts, much less to show them by outward 
action. Mere thoughts act. 'I'hey attain that power Then it 
can be said of him that his seeming inaction constitutes his 
action. I must c'onfe.ss that I am far from that state. All I can 
say is that my striving is in that direction. 

‘Action in Inaction’ 

Hanjan, 26 0 ( t. 1947 
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§ lo. Socialism and Communism 

262. BOLSHEVISM AND NON-VIOLENCE 

It is my good fortune and misfortune to receive attention in 
Europe and America at the present moment. It is my good 
fortune in that my message is being studied and understood 
in the West. It is my misfortune in that it is also being either 
unconsciously exaggerated or wilfully distorted. Every truth is 
self-acting and possesses inherent strength. I therefore remain 
unperturbed even when I find myself grossly misrepresented. 
A kind European friend has sent me a warning which shows, 
if the information given to him be true, that 1 am being either 
wilfully or accidentally misunderstood in Russia. Here is the 
message: 

I’he Rus.sian representative at Berlin, Mr. Krestinsky, would be 
asked by, the Minister for Foreign Affairs to give an official welcome 
to Gandhi (?) and to ‘profit by the situation to undertake Bolshevik 
propagandist activities among his followers’. Besides. I^estinsky 
would be given the task of inviting Ga^ndhi to come to Russia. He 
is authorized to give a subsidy for the publication of propagandist 
literature among the oppressed peoples of Asia; and he is to found, 
for the purposes of the Oriental Club and Secretiiriai, a purse in the 
name of Gandhi, for students who are of his ideas fof the ideas c^f 
Gandhi or of those of Moscow?). Fincilly three Hindus would be 
enlisted in this work. All this is published in the Russian newspapers 
like the Rul of Oct. i8th. 

The message gives the clue to the reports that I was likely 
to be invited to visit Germany and Russia. 1 need not say that 
I have received no such invitation at all, nor have I the slight- 
est desire to visit these great countries. I am conscious of the 
fact that the truth for which I stand has not yet been fully 
accepted by India. It has not yet been fully vindicated. My 
work in India is still in the experimental stage. In such cir- 
cumstances any foreign adventure on my part would be alto- 
gether premature. I should be fully satisfied if the experiment 
demonstrably succeeds in India. 

My path is clear. Any attempt to use me for violent pur- 
poses is bound to fail. I have no secret methods. I know no 
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diplomacy save that of truth. I have no weapon but non- 
violence. I may be unconsciously led astray for a while but 
not for all time. I have therefore well-defined limitations, 
within which alone I may be used. Attempts have been made 
before now to use me unlawfully more than once. They have 
failed each time so far as I am aware. 

I am yet ignorant of what exactly Bolshevism is. I have not 
been able to study it. I do not know whether it is for the good 
of Russia in the long run. But I do know that in so far as it is 
based on violence and denial of God, it repels me. I do not 
believe in short-violent-cuts to succe.ss. Those Bolshevik friends 
who are bestowing their attention on me should realize that 
however much I may sympathize with and admire worthy 
motives, I am an uncompromising opponent of violent 
methods even to serve the noblest of causes. There is, there- 
fore, really no meeting ground between the school of violence 
and myself. But my creed of non-violence not only does not 
preclude me but compels me even to associate with anarchists 
and al! those who believe in violence. But that association is 
always with the sole object of weaning them from what 
appears to me to be their error. For experience convinces me 
that permanent good can never be the outcome of untruth 
and violence, liven if my belief is a fond delusion, it will be 
admitted that it is a fa.scinating delusion. 

•Mv Path’ 

loung India. 1 1 Dec. i9'24 


263. THE YOKE OK BOLSHEVISM AND CAPITALISM 

The following has been received from Mr. M. N. Roy in reply 
to my article on Bolshevism. I gladly publLsh it, but I cannot 
help saying that, if Mr. Roy’s article is a correct representation 
of Bolshevism, it is a poor thing. I can no more tolerate the 
yoke of Bolshevism as described by Mr. Roy than of capital- 
ism. I believe in conversion of mankind, not its destruction, 
and for a very obvious reason. We are all very imperfect and 
weak things and, if we are to destroy all whose ways we do 
not like, there will be not a man left alive. Mobocracy is 
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autocracy multiplied a million times. But I hope, I am almost 
sure, that real Bolshevism is much better than Mr. M. N. 
Roy’s. 

‘Meaning of Bolshevism’ 

Young India, i Jan. 1925 


264. THE BOLSHEVIK IDEAL AND EXPROPRIATION 


What is your opinion about the social economics of Bolshevism 
and how far do you think they are fit to be copied by our countiy? 

A. I must confess that I have not yet been able fully to 
understand the meaning of Bolshevism. All that I know is that 
it aims at the abolition of the institution of private property. 
This is only an application of the ethical ideal of non-posses- 
.sion in the realm of economics and if the people adopted this 
ideal of their ovyn accord or could be made to accept it by 
means of peaceful persuasion there would be nothing like it. 
But from what I know df Bolshevism it not only does not 
preclude the use of feree but freely sanctions it for the expro- 
priation of private property and maintaining the collective 
State ownership of the same. And if that is so I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Bolshevik regime in its present 
form cannot last for long. For it is my firm conviction that 
nothing enduring can be built on violence. But be that as it 
may there is no questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal 
has behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men and women 
who have given up their all for its sake, and an ideal that is 
sanctified by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin can- 
not go in vain: the noble example of their renunciation will 
be emblazoned for ever and quicken and purify the ideal as 
time passes. 

‘My Notes’ (G.) 

Navajivan, ii Oct. 1928 
Young India, 15 Nov. 1928 
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265. AVOIDING CLASS WAR 

If you will benefit the workers, the peasant and the factory hand, 
can you avoid class war? 


I can, most decidedly, if only the people will follow the 
non-violent method. The past twelve months have abundantly 
shown the possibilities of non-violence adopted even as a 
policy. When the people adopt it as a principle of conduct, 
cla.ss war becomes an impossibility. The experiment in that 
direction is being tried in Ahmedabad. It has yielded most 
.satisfactory results and there is every likelihood of its proving 
conclusive. By the non-violent method we seek not to destroy 
the capitalist, we seek to destroy capitalism. We invite the 
(apitalist to regard himself as trustee for those on whom he 
depends for the making, the retention and the increase of his 
capital. Nor need the worker wait for his conversion. If capital 
is power, so is work. Either power can be used destructively 
or creatively. Either is dependent on the other. Immediately 
the worker realizes his strength, he is in a position to become 
a co-sharer with the capitalist instead of remaining his slave. 
If he aims at becoming the sole owner, he will most likely be 
killing the hen that lays golden eggs. 

Inequalities in intelligence and even opportunity will last 
till the end of time. A man living on the banks of a river has 
any day more opportunity of growing crops than one living 
in an arid desert. But if inequalities stare us in the face the 
essential equality too is not to be missed. Every man has an 
equal right to the necessaries of life even as birds and beasts 
have And since every right carries with it a corresponding 
duty and the corresponding remedy for resisting any attack 
upon it, it is merely a matter of finding out the corresponding 
duties and remedies to vindicate the elementary fundamental 
equality. I'he corresponding duty is to labour with my limbs 
and the corresponding remedy is to non-co-operate with him 
who deprives me of the fruit of my labour. And if I would 
recognize the fundamental equality, as I must, of the capitalist 
and the labourer, I must not aim at his destruction. I must 
strive for his conversion. 

My non-co-operation with him will open his eyes to the 
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wrong he may be doing. Nor need I be afraid of someone else 
taking my place when I have non-co-operated. For I expect 
to influence my co-workers so as not to help the wrongdoing 
of the employer. This kind of education of the mass of workers 
is no doubt a slow process, but as it is also the surest, it is 
necessarily the quickest. It can be easily demonstrated that 
destruction of the capitalist must mean destruction in the end 
of the worker and as no human being is so bad as to be 
beyond redemption, no human being is .so perfect as to war- 
rant his destroying him whom he wrongly considers to be 
wholly evil. 

‘Questions and Answers’ 

Young India, 26 Mar. 1931 


266. EXPROPRIATION AND SOCIALISM 


July 25, 1934 

QUESTION. The Karachi Ck)ngress pa.sse(l a re^solution laymg down 
the fundamental rights of the people and, since it recognized private 
property, nationalist zamindars have supported the Cl<)ngress. Hut 
the new Socialist Party jn t^e Congress threatens the extinction of 
private property. How would it aflTecl the Congres.s policy.^ Do you 
not think that this will precipitate class war? Will you prevent it.'* 

ANSWER. The Karachi resolution can be altered only by an 
open se.ssion of the next Congrc.ss, but let me assure you that 
I shall be no parly to dispossessing the propertied classes of 
their private property without just cause. My object is to reach 
your hearts and convert you so that you may hold all your 
private property in trust for your tenants and use it primarily 
for their welfare. 

1 am aware of the fact that within the ranks of the Congress 
a new party called the Socialist Party is coming into being 
and I cannot say what would happen if that party .succeeds in 
carrying the Congress with it. But I am quite clear that if a 
strictly honest and unchallengeable referendum of our millions 
were to be taken, they would not vote for wholesale expro- 
priation of the propertied classes. I am working for the co- 
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operation and co-ordination of capital and labour and of land- 
lords and tenants. It is open to you to join the Congress as 
much as it is open to the poorest by paying the fee of four 
annas and subscribing to the Congress creed. 

But I must utter a note of warning. I have always told the 
mill-owners that they are not exclusive owners of the mills. 
Workmen are equal sharers in the ownership. In the same 
way, I would tell you that the ownership of your land belongs 
as much to the ryots as to you and you may not squander your 
gains in luxurious or extravagant living, but must use them 
for the well-being of the ryots. Once you make your ryots ex- 
peri(‘nce a sense of kinship with you and a sense of security 
that their interests as members of the family will never suffer 
at your hands, you may be sure that there cannot be a class 
war [between you and them. 

('lass war is Ibreign to the e.ssential genius of India which is 
capal)le of evolving a form of communism broad-based on the 
fundamental rights of all and equal justice to all. The Rama- 
rajya of my dream ensures the rights alike of prince and pau- 
])er. 

You may be sure that I shall throw the whole weight of my 
inlluence in preventing class war. 1 do not know wh it I am 
going to do after the termination of my self-imposed restriction 
on August but I shall try my best to avoid going back to 
prison. But it is diflicull to predict anything with certainty in 
a situation of which I am u; aware today. But supposing that 
there is an attempt unjustly to deprive you of your property, 
you will find me fighting on your .side 

We propose to support Clongre.ss candidates in the next Assembly 
elections. But we have our misgiving about the policy they will 
adopt in the Assembh. Could you persuade the Parliamentary 
Board to dispel our fcars.^ 

I invite you to discuss this thing with the members oi' the 
Parliamentary Board. I know, however, that no member will 
talk of expropriation or extinction of private property. They 
will certainl) insist on a radical relorm in your relations with 
the ryots but that should be no new thing to you. Even Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Lord Irwin appealed to you to realize 
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and live up to the spirit of the times. If you will only do this, 
you may be sure that we shall be able to evolve an indigenous 
socialism of the purest type. 

Socialism and communism of the West are based on certain 
conceptions which are fundamentally different from ours. One 
such conception is their belief in the essential selfishness of 
human nature. I do not subscribe to it, for I know that the 
essential difference between man and brute is that the former 
can respond to the call of spirit in him and can rise superior 
to the passions that he owns in common with the brute and 
therefore superior to selfishness and violence which belong to 
brute nature and not to the immortal spirit of man. 

That is the fundamental conception of Hinduism, which has 
years of penance and austerity at the back of the discovery of 
their truth. That is why whilst we had had saints who have 
burnt out their bodies and laid down their lives in order to 
explore the secrets of the soul, we have none as in the West 
who have laid down their lives in exploring the remotest or 
highest regions of earth. Our socialism or communism should 
therefore be based on non-violence and oa the harmonious 
co-operation of labour and capital and the landlord and the 
tenant. 

There is nothing in the^ Ckingrcss creed or policy that need 
frighten you. All your fears and misgivings, permit me to tell 
you, are those of a guilty conscience. Wipe out the injustice 
that you may have been consciously or unconsciously guilty 
of and shed all fear of the Congress and Congressmen. 

Once you turn a new leaf in the relations between zamin- 
dars and lyots, you will find us on your side jealously guarding 
your private rights and property. When I say ‘us’, I have 
Pandit Jawaharlal also in mind, for I am sure that on this 
essential principle of non-violence there is no difference be- 
tween us. He does indeed talk of nationalization of property, 
but it need not frighten you. 

The nation cannot own property except by vesting it in 
individuals. It simply ensures its just and equitable use and 
prevents all possible misuse, and I do not think you can have 
any possible objection to holding your property for the benefit 
of the ryots. The ryots have themselves no greater ambition 
than to live in peace and freedom and they will never grudge 
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you your possession of property provided you use it for 
them. 

‘Answeis to Zamindars’ 

The Pioneer, 3 Aug. 1934 


267. lARi^AnHARMA AND TRUE SOCIALISM 

September 23, 1934 

Thi:s booklet is a collection of all my writings on vamadharma. 
Its printing was complete some or perhaps many months ago 
but it remained unpublished in the absence of an introduction. 
I had agreed to write the introduction but could not do so till 
now on account of my Hanjan tour. 

I 

I should have loved to go through all my speeches and writ- 
ings on varnashrama during the past fifteen years before writing 
this introduction, but it was physically impossible. Perhaps it 
is well that I cannot do so. I have never made a fetish of 
consistency. I am a vtitary' of truth and 1 must say what I feel 
and think at a given moment on the question, without regard 
to what I may have said before on it. The publisher too wants 
this. It is for the reader to find out how far my pre.sent views 
coincide with those formerly expressed. Wherever he finds that 
what 1 have said or written before runs contrary to what I am 
writing now, he should without hesitation reject the former. I 
do not claim omniscience. I claim to be a votary of truth and 
to follow to the best of my ability what seems to be the truth 
at a given time. As my vision gets clearer, my views must 
grow clearer with daily practice. Where I have deliberately 
altered an opinion, the change should be obvious, only a care- 
ful eye would notice a gradual and imperceptible evolution. 

Vamashramadharma is a compound word known to all our 
vernaculars, and, though the word dharma (law) is related to 
both the components, varna and ashrama, the words are rarely 
used in separation. Hinduism is but another and imperfect 
name for vamashramadharma. The word ‘Hindu’ was apparently 
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coined by foreigners and has more geographical than any 
other content. The dharma (religion or law) that Hindus have 
professed to observe is vamashramadhartna. I’o say that the 
dharma of the Hindus is Aryan does not carry us very far. It 
simply means that the Hindus, or those who lived in the east 
of the Indus or believed in the Vedic dharma, called themselves 
Aryas and others non-Aryas. To give our dharma this kind of 
ethnic label is in my opinion misleading. It should have a 
name that declares its predominant ctiaracteristic, and every- 
one will admit that Hinduism is nothing without the law of 
vama and aihtama. It would be impossible to find any smriti of 
which a large part was not devoted to vamashramadharma. This 
law of vama and ashrama is to be traced to our most ai.cient 
scriptures the Vedas, and so no one who calls himself a 
Hindu may ignore it. It is his duty to study it in all its bear- 
ings, and to reject it if it is an excrescence, and to foster it and 
restore it to its pristine purity, if it represents a universal law. 

So far as the law of ashrama is concerned, it is extinct, alike 
in profession and observance. Hinduism lays down four ash- 
tamai or stages the life of a brahmachart (continent student), 
the life of a ^nhastha (householder;, the life of a vanaprastka 
(who has retired) and the life of a sannyasi (renunciator) 
through which every Hindu has to pass to fulfil his purpose in 
life. But the first and the third arc practically non-existent 
today, the fourth may be said to be observed in name to a 
small extent. The second is professed to be observed by all 
today, but it is observed in name, not in .spirit. Crthastkas or 
hou.seholdcrs of a kind we all are, inasmuch as we eat and 
drink and propagate our kind, like all created beings. But in 
doing so, we fulfil the law of the flesh and not of the spirit. 
Only those married couples who fulfil the law of the spirit can 
be said to observe the law of grihastha-ashtama. Those who live 
the mere animal life do not observe the law. The life of house- 
holders of today is one of indulgence. And as the four stages 
represent a ladder of growth and are interdependent, one 
cannot leap to the stage of a vanaprastka or a sannyasi, unless 
he or she fulfilled the law of the first two askramas — brahma- 
charya and grihastha. The law of the ashrama, therefore, is a 
dead letter today. It can be revived only if the law of vama, 
with which it is intimately interlinked, is revived. 
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That brings us to a consideration of the law of vama. Vama 
can certainly be said to exist, though in a distorted form. 
There are four varnas, but the distortion that. passes as varna 
today is divided into countless castes. All the four varnas are 
divided into numerous castes and sub-castes, but whilst those 
who belong to the first three are not ashamed to declare that 
they belong to them, those who belong to the fourth, viz., 
Shudra, prefer to declare the sub-caste as their label rather 
than their varna, which they regard as a badge of humiliation. 

But labels never reveal a man’s character, nor does the fact 
that a man clings to a label show that he deserves it. A black 
man will not be red, no matter how repeatedly he calls himself 
red. In the same way, one does not become a Brahmin by 
calling oneself a Brahmm. Not until a man reveals in his life 
the attributes of a Brahmin can he deserve that name. Con- 
sidered in this light, varna may be said to be extinct. If we 
may, indeed, claim a label, we (an call ourselves Shudras, 
though really we are not entitled to that name either, inasmuch 
as we cio not observe the law of that varna. 'I'his law is the law 
of one's being, which one has to fulfil. The fulfilment should 
be spontaneous and no matter of honour or shame. How many 
are ibere who are fulfilling the law as law, i.e., spontaneously? 
We fulfil it because we cannot help it, we are all serfs, whether 
we will it or no. Let no one contend that varna exists today, 
because all the functions of the different varna', are being per- 
formed by someone or the other and somehow or the other. 
Varna is intimately, if not indissolubly, conneeted with birth, 
and the observance of the law oi varnu means the following on 
the part of us all the hereditary and traditional calling of our 
forefathers in a spirit of dutv. Those who thus fulfil the law of 
their varna can be counted on one’s fingers’ ends. This per- 
formance of one’s hereditary function is done as a matter of 
duty, though it naturally carries with it the earning of one’s 
‘ livelihood. Thus, the function of a Btakmin is to study and to 
teach the science of Brahman (or spiritual truth). He performs 
the function, as he cannot do otherwise, as it is the law of his 
being. That secures him his livelihood, but he will take it as 
a gift from God. A Kshatriya will perform the function of 
protecting the people in the same spirit, accepting for his 
livelihood whatever the people can afford to give him. A 
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Vaishya will pursue wealth-producing occupations for the wel- 
fare of the community, keeping for himself enough for his own 
maintenance and rendering the balance to the community in 
one shape or another. A Shudra will perform physical labour 
in the same spirit of service. 

Varna is determined by birth, but can be retained only by 
observing its obligations. One born of Brahmin parents will be 
called a Brahmin, but if his life fails to reveal the attributes of 
a Brahmin when he comes of age, he cannot be called a Brah- 
min. He will have fallen from Brahminhood. On the other 
hand, one who is born not a Brahmin but reveals in his conduct 
the attributes of a Brahmin will be regarded as a Brahmin, 
though he will him.self dLsclaim the label. 

Varna thus conceived is no man-made institution but the 
law of life universally governing the human family. Fulfilment 
of the law would make life livable, would spread peace and 
content, end all clashes and conflicts, put an end to starvation 
and pauperization, solve the problem of population and e\ en 
end disease and suffering. 

But if varna reveals the law of one’s being and tbus'the duty 
one has to perform, it confers no right, and the idea of super- 
iority or inferiority is wholly repugnant to it. All varnai are 
equal, for the’ community depends no less on one than on 
another. Today tiama-means gradations of high and low. It is 
a hideous travesty of the original. The law of varna was dis- 
covered by our ancestohs by stern austerities. They sought to 
live up to the law to the best of their capacity. We have 
distorted it today and have made ourselves the laughing-stock 
of the world. No wonder that we have today amongst the 
Hindus a section which is bending its energies to a destruction 
of the institution which in their opinion spells the ruin of the 
Hindus. And certainly one need have no mercy for the hideous 
distortion, which means nothing but destruction of Hinduism. 

H 

I do not for a moment suggest that there should be no restric- 
tions about food and drink or about marital relations. I do 
not myself regard tt a duty to eat whatever is offered and in 
whatever company I should chance to be, and I regard it as 
nothing short of self-indulgence to marry according to one’s 
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fancy. Strict restraint is the law of life and must, therefore, 
govern these relations no less than others. I hold that there 
are rules about diet.' Man is not an omnivorous animal, nor 
may he pick up his mate wherever he likes. But restrictions on 
marital or social relations have nothing to do with varnadharma, 
which is a different thing altogether. I can conceive blameless 
marital relations between different vamas, and people of dif- 
ferent varnas seated together to eat food permissible to all. 
There is evidence enough to show that in ancient times there 
were no watertight compartments between vainas, so far as 
marital and social relations went, and I have no doubt that, 
in making vatna a mere matter of restrictions about food and 
drink and marriage, we have done Hinduism grave harm. 

Though the law of varna is a special discovery of some Hindu 
seer, it has universal application. Every religion has some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, but if it expresses a principle or law, 
it ought to have universal application. That is how I look at 
the law of varm. The world may ignore it today but it will 
ha\ e to accept it in the time to come. 

I would define the law briefly thus: The law of vama means 
that everyone shall follow as a matter oi dkarma-- duty— the 
hereditary calling of his forefathers, in .so far as it is not incon- 
sistent with fundamental ethics. He will earn his livelihood by 
following that calling. He may not hoard riches, but devote 
the balance for the good of the people. . 

The four varnas have been compared in the Vedas to the 
four members of the body, and no simile could be happier. If 
they are members of one body, how can one be superior or 
inferior to another? If the members ol the body had the power 
of expression and each of them were to say that it was higher 
and better than the test, the body would go to pieces. Even 
.so, our body politic, the body of humanity, would go to pieces, 
if it were to perpetuate the canker of superiority or inferiority. 

’ It is this canker that is at the root of the various ills of our 
time, especially class-wars and civil strife. It should not be 
difficult for even the meanest understanding to see that these 
wars and strife could not be ended except by the observance 
of the law of vama. For it ordains that everyone shall fulfil the 
law of one’s being by doing in a spirit of duty and service that 
to which one is born. Earning of livelihood is the necessary 
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result. But the law has to be fulfilled for its own sake. Its due 
observance by a large part of mankind will end the conflicting 
inequalities and give place to an equality in diversity. All 
callings would be equally reputable— whether that of the min- 
ister or of the lawyer, of the doctor or the leather-worker, of 
the carpenter or the .scavenger, of the soldier or the trader, of 
the farmer or the spiritual teacher. In this ideal stale of things, 
there would be no room for the monstrous anomaly of the 
three varnas lording it over the Shadra^ or of the Kshatnya 
and the Vaishya enjoying themselves in their palaces and the 
Brahmin contenting himself with a cottage and the Shudra 
toiling for the rest and living in a hovel. This chaotic state of 
things indicates that the law oivarna has become a dead letter. 

When, if ever, the ideal state of things, as indicated above 
had been reached in India, I do not know. But I do hold that 
it is the only ideal state that is easy enough to approach and 
that it is not only for the Hindus but for the whole of hunian- 

ity. 

Under such dispensation, all properly will be held by its 
respective holders in trust for the community. No one will 
claim it as his own. 'The King will hold his palace in trust lor 
his people and will collect the taxes only to be used for the 
benefit of the people. He has the right to have no more than 
is enough to keep him; the rest belongs to, and shall be spent 
only for, the people. Indeed, he will, by virtue of his resource- 
fulness as a ruler, add to what he collects from the people and 
return it to them manifold, rhe Vaishya likewise is such a 
trustee. The Shudra is made so. Indeed, if one may have pre- 
ference, the Shudra^ who performs body-labour in a spirit of 
service and duty, who has nothing to call his own and who 
has no desire for ownership, is worthy of the world’s homage; 
he is the lord of all because he is the greatest serxant. 'Fhe 
dutiful Shudra will, of course, repudiate any such claim, but 
the gods will shower their choicest blessings on him. One may* 
not say this of the proletariat of the present day. They cer- 
tainly own nothing, but I expect they covet ownership. The 
calling of labour and service i.s no pleasant duty to them. It is 
a painful task, for it does not satisfy even the cravings of the 
flesh. My praise is for the ideal labourer. It is the estate I have 
longed to attain. 
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But this duty of labour cannot be imposed on anybody. In 
fact, the panegyric may be uttered only by those of the three 
mmas who fulfil the law themselves, viz., the law of regarding 
and behaving themselves as the servants of the community 
and holding all the property in trust for it. The three vamas 
exist txjday only in name, they arc supposed to invest one with 
a higher status than that of the Shudras and have ceased to 
imply any duty to be performed. There is nothing, therefore, 
to be surprised at, nor to be .sorry for, when in such a state of 
things the Shudras should be jealous of the others’ possessions 
and their estate and seek to share them When the law of varna 
was discovered, there could be no compulsion from without. 
The world tan only be sustained by a willing and dutiful 
(observance of it. 

In an age where competition is held to be the law of life, 
and po.ssession in the largest measure of the world's goods the 
summum bonum, and when everyone counts oneself free to follow 
any (ailing one likes, this attempt to hold up j>ama as the law 
of life may well be regarded as an idle dream, and an attempt 
to re\ive it as childish folly. Be that as it may', it is my firm 
conviction that it is true socialism. In the language of the Cita, 
it is equality of the spirit, without which no other equality is 
possible. The performance of if, no matter how slight, bodes 
well both for him who performs it and for the rest of mankind. 

I may add (hat, though the varnat are to be four, the num- 
ber is not, in my opinion, unalteiable. In the future recon- 
itruction, (he number may be more or even less than four. 
What is essential is that one must seek one’s livelihood, and 
no more, from following the vocation to which one is born. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 


‘Introdui.tion to Vamavyavaslha' 
Hanjanbandhu, ib & Sept. 1934 
‘ Harijan, 28 Sept. 1931 
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268 . SOCIALISTS AND VIOLENCE 

[Before 22 March 1935 ] 

Dear Madeleine, 

I have just read your letter to Pyarelal. Thank God I am 
about to observe complete silence, thus I can reply to your 
letter immediately. Yes, I ought to write a complete letter in 
reply to the long letter of the Sage ^ But the very adjective 
‘complete’ frightens me. I have no time to compose a letter 
which will do sufficient justice to this letter from there. I must 
try to do it during my days of silence. Your question is simple. 
My opposition is to socialism as it is interpreted here in its 
official programme. I can have nothing to say against the 
theory or the philosophy of socialism. The programme as it is 
put here cannot be achieved without violent e. The socialists 
here do not exclude violence under all circumstances what- 
soever. They would take to arms openly if they saw there was 
a chance to usurp power by it. There are iu the programme 
some details into which I need not enter. I wonder if this reply 
will answer your difficulties. However, you must write about 
your difficulties more concretely. 

Love to you both. 

Bapu 


Letter to Madeleine Rolland 
CW 0737 

‘ Rom.iin Roll<ind 


269. NON-VIOLENT COMMUNISM 

I22 January 1937] 

question: What do you think of communism? Do you think it would 
be good for India? 

answer: Communism of the Russian type, that is commun- 
ism which is imposed on a people, would be repugnant to 
India. I believe in non-violent communism. 
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Q. But communism In Russia is against private property. Do you 
want private property^ 

A. If communism came w^ithout any violence, it would be 
welcome. For then no property would be held by anybody 
except on behalf of the people and for the people. The million- 
aire may have his millions, but he will hold them for the 
people The State could take charge of them whenever they 
would need them for the common cause. 

q Is there any difference of opinion between you and Jawaharlal 
in respf‘Cl of socialism? 

A There is, but it is a difference in emphasis. He perhaps 
puts an emphasis on the result, whereas 1 put it on the means. 
Perhaps according to him I am putting over-emphasis on 
non-violence, whereas he, though he believes in non-violence, 
would w^ant to have Si)cialism by other means if it was impos- 
sible to have it by non-violence. Of course my emphasis on 
non-violence becomes one of principle. Even if I was assured 
that we could have independence by means of violence, I shall 
refuse to have it. It won’t be real independence. 

q But do you think the English will leave India to you and go 
lidck pea( etully as a result cjf your non-violcnt agitation.'* 

A, I do think so. 

What is the basis ol your belieP 

A. I base my faith in God and His Justice. 

Q. You aie more Christian than we so-called Christians. I will 
write these words down in bloc k letters 

A, You must, otherw'ise God would not be God of Love but 
God of violence. 


Interview with an Egyptian 
Harijan, 13 Feb. 1937 
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270. IMPLEMENTING THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIALISM 

July 27, 1937 

Bhai Sampurnanand, 

I had taken your book to Tithal, and had started reading 
it there. I finished it last Saturday, i.e., on July 24. I used to 
read it whenever I had a few minutes to spare. I have read it 
carefully from cover to cover. I like ihc book, the language is 
sweet but it might also be regarded a bit difficult for those 
totally unacquainted with Sanskrit. 'Fhc glossary of English- 
Hindi and Hindi-English equivalents given at the end is useful 
for the student. It is laudable that arguments in favour of 
socialism have been put forward without any disparagement 
of others. 

1 have no difficulty in accepting almost all the principles of 
.socialism propounded in the book. I have al.so read with care 
the book^ by Jayaprakash. Can there possibly be any differ- 
ence between his interpretation and yours.’* Neither in your 
book nor in his do I find a clear idea how the ultirnate revo- 
lution in India will be brought about. This I could not under- 
stand even after discu.s.sing it with many others. Only the day 
before yesterday a report of Meherally’s Madras speech came 
into my hands and I went through it. It explains fully what 
the socialists are doing. The object is to start a revolt in every 
sphere. But a revolt has never been possible without violence. 
In your book, however, I find nothing of the kind. Have we 
or have not we acquired strength through peaceful ways such 
as the civil disobedience or non-violent non-co-operation car- 
ried on since 1 920? 

You say that the principles of .socialism cannot be fully 
implemented until we have State power. Supposing, you ask, 
a powerful land-owner turned a complete socialist, could he 
well and truly act upon his principles? Assuming that he had 
no punitive power, could an Indian raja who was a socialist 
be able to implement socialism? I recollect your having writ- 
ten that socialism cannot be practised in its entirety until the 
whole world turns socialist. Does this imply that even if we 
gain complete independence socialism will not be fully or al- 
most fully implemented? I hope you have understood my 
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point. The purpose behind this question is only to ascertain 
how far it would be possible for me to accept the socialist 
principles and the means of their implementation. 

You may reply to this letter at your leisure. I am in no 
hurry. 

Yours, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Letter to Sampurnanand (H.; 
GW 9940 

* \\ uy Soiiah^m^ 


271. SOCIALISM AND NON-VIOLENCE 


Sevagram, 
April 14, 1940 

The following draft resolution was sent to me by Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan. He asked me, if I accepted his picture, to 
put it bel'ore the Working Committee at Ramgarh. 

The Congicss and the cuuiilrv art* on the eve of a great nati.;.ial 
upheaval. The final battle for freedom is soon to he fought. This will 
happtii when the whole world being shaken by mighty forces of 
change. Out of the catastrophe of the European War, thoughtful 
minds everywhere are anxious to create a new' world a world based 
on the (o-operativc goodwill of nations an. I men. At such a time the 
Congress considers it neces.sary to state di finitely the ideals of free- 
dom for which it stands and tor which it is soon to invite the Indian 
people to undergo the uttermost suflerings. 

The free Indian nation shall work for peace beiw'een nations and 
total rejection of aimainents and for the method of peaceful settle- 
ment of national disputes through some international authority 
freely established. It will endeavour particularly to live on the friend- 
liest terms with its neighbours, whether they be great powers or 
small nations, and shall covet no foreign territory. 

The law of the land will be based on the will of the people freely 
expressed by them. The ultimate basis of maintenance of order shall 
be the sanction and ccncurrence of the people. 

The free Indian State shall guarantee full individual and civil 
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liberty and cultural and religious freedom, provided that there shall 
be no freedom to overthrow by violence the constitution framed by 
the Indian people through a Constituent Assembly. 

The State shall not discriminate in any manner between citizens 
of the nation. Every citizen shall be guaranteed equal rights. All 
distinctions of birth and privilege shall be abolished. There shall be 
no titles emanating either from inherited social status or the State. 

The political and economic organization of the State shall be 
based on principles of social justice and economic freedom. While 
this organization shall conduce to the .satisfaction of ihe national 
requirements of every member of society, material satisfaction shall 
not be its sole objective. It shall aim at healthy living and the moral 
and intellectual development of the individual. To this end to secure 
social justice, the State shall endeavour to promote small-scale pro- 
duction carried on by individual or co-operative effort for the equal 
benefit of all concerned. All large-scale collective production shall 
he eventually brought under collective ownership and control, and 
in this behalf the State shall begin by nationalizing heavy transport, 
shipping, mining and the heavy industries. Ilie textile industry shall 
be progressively decentralized. 

The life of the villages shall be reorganized and the villages shall 
be made self-governing units, self-sufficient in as large a measure as 
possible. The land laws of the country shall be drastically reformed 
on the principle that land shall belong to the actual cultivator 
alone, and that no cultivatojr shall have more land than is nece.ssary 
to support his family on a fair standard of living. This will end the 
various systems of landlordism on the one hand and farm bondage 
on the other. 

The State shall protect the interests of the classes, but when these 
impinge upon the interests of those who have been poor and down- 
trodden, it shall defend the latter and thus restore the balance of 
social justice. 

In all State-owned and State-managed enterprises, the workers 
shall be represented in the management through their elected repre- 
sentatives and shall have an equal share in it with the representatives 
of the Government. 

In the Indian States, there shall be complete democratic govern- 
ment established, and in accordance with the principles of abolition 
of social distinction and equality between citizens, there shall not be 
any titular heads of the States in the persons of Rajas and Nawabs. 

This is the order which the Congress envisages and which it shall 
work to establish. The Congress firmly believes that this order shall 
bring happiness, prosperity and freedom to the people of all races 
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and religions in India who together shall build on these foundations 
a great and glorious nation. 

I liked it and read his letter and the draft to the Working 
Committee. The Committee, however, thought that the idea 
of having only one resolution for the Ramgarh Congress 
should be strictly adhered to, and that the original, as framed 
at Patna, should not be tampered with. The reasoning of the 
Committee was unexceptionable, and the draft resolution was 
dropped without any discussion on merits. I informed Shri 
Jayaprakash of the result of my effort. He wrote back sug- 
gesting that he would be satisfied if I could do the next best 
thing, namely, publish it with full concurrence or such 'as I 
could give it. 

I have no difficulty in complying with Shri J ayaprakash’s 
wishes. As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as pos- 
sible alter India comes into her own, 1 endorse in general all 
except one of the propositions enunciated by Shri Jayaprak- 
ash. 

I have claimed that I was a socialist long before those I 
know in India had avowed their creed. But my socialism was 
natural to me and not adopted from any books. It came out 
of my unshakeable belief in non-violence. No man could be 
actively non-violent and not rise against social injustice no 
matter where it occurred. Unfortunately, Western socialists 
have, so far as I know, believed in the necessity of violence for 
enforcing socialistic dcjctrines. 

I have always held that social justice, even unto the least 
and the lowliest, is impos,dble of attainment by force. I have 
further believed that it is possible by proper training of the 
lowliest by non-violent means to secure redress of the wrongs 
suffered by them. That means is non-violent non-co-operation. 
At times non-co-operation becomes as much a duty as co- 
operation. No one is bound to co-operate in one’s own undo- 
ing or slavery. Freedom received through the effort of others, 
however benevolent, cannot be retained when such effort is 
withdrawn. In other words, such freedom is not real freedom. 
But the lowliest can feel its glow as soon as they learn the art 
of attaining it through non-violent non-co-operation. 

It therefore gladdens me to find Shri Jayaprakash accept- 
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ing, as I read his draft, non-violence for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the order envisaged by him. I am quite sure that 
non-violent non-co-operation can secure what violence never 
can, and this by ultimate conversion of the wrong-doers. We 
in India have never given non-violence^ the trial it has de- 
served. The marvel is that we have attained so much even 
with our mixed non-violence. 

Shri Jayaprakash’s propositions about ,land may appear 
frightful. In reality they are not. No man should have more 
land than he needs for dignified sustenance. Who can dispute 
the fact that the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their 
having no land that they can call their own? 

But it must be realized that the reform cannot be rushed. 
If it is to be brought about by non-violent means, it can only 
be done by education both of the haves and the have-nots. 
The former should be assured that there never will be force 
used against them. The have-nots must be educated to know 
that .no one can really compel them to do anything against 
their will, and that they can secure their freedom by learning 
the art of non-violence, i.e., self-suffering. If the end m view 
is to be achieved, the education 1 have adumbrated has to be 
commenced now. An atmosphere of mutual respect and trust 
has to be established as the preliminary step. There can then 
be no violent conflict between thte classes and the ma.sses. 

Whilst, therefore, I Have no difficulty in generally endorsing 
Shri Jayaprakash’s proposition in terms of non-violence, I can- 
not endorse his proposition about the Princes. In law they are 
independent. It is true that their independence is not worth 
much, for it is guaranteed by a stronger party. But as against 
us they are able to assert their independence. If we come into 
our own through non-violent means, as is implied in Shri 
Jayaprakash’s draft proposals, I do not imagine a settlement 
in which the Princes will have effaced themselves. Whatever 
settlement is arrived at the nation will have to carry out in 
full. I can therefore only conceive a settlement in which the 
big States will retain their status. In one way this will be far 
superior to what it is today; but in another it will be limited 
so as to give the people of the States the same right of self- 
government within their States as the people of the other parts 
of India will enjoy. They will have freedom of speech, a free 
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Press and pure justice guaranteed to them. Perhaps Shri Jay- 
aprakash has no faith in the Princes automatically surrender- 
ing their autocracy. I have. First because they are Just as good 
human beings as we are, and secondly because of my belief in 
the potency of genuine non-violence. Let me conclude, there- 
fore, by saying that 'the Princes and all others will be true and 
amenable when we have become true to ourselves, to our 
faith, if we have it, and to the nation. At present we are 
half-hearted. The way to freedom will never be found through 
half-heartedness. Non-violence begins and ends by turning the 
searchlight inward. 

‘Jayaprakasti’s Picture’ 

Hartjan, 20 \pr. 1940 


272 REVOLl'TTON IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

January 24, 1946 

q^uestion: What exactly do you mean by economic equality.-* What 
IS statutory trusteeship as conceived by you? 

Gandhiji’s reply was that economic equality of his conception did 
nc^t mean that everyone would literally have the same amou/ii It 
simply meant that everybody Should have enough for his or her 
needs. For instance, he required two shawls in winter whereas his 
grand-nephew Kanu Gandhi who stayed with him and was like his 
own son did not require any warm clothing whatsoever. Gandhiji 
required goat’s milk, oranges and othei -ruit. Kanu could do with 
ordinary food. He envied Kanu but ther^ was no point in it. Kanu 
was a young man whereas he was an old man of 76. The monthly 
expense of his food was far more than that of Kanu but that did not 
mean that there was economic inequality between them The ele- 
phant needs a thousand times more food than tht ant, but that is 
not an indication of inequality. So the real meaning of economic 
equality was: ‘To each according to his nerd.’ That was the defini- 
tion of Marx. If a single man demanded as much as a man with wife 
and four children, that would be a violation of economic equality. 
Gandhiji continued: 

Let no one try to justify the glaring difference between the 
classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by saying 
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that the former need more. That will be idle sophistry and a 
travesty of my argument. The contrast between the rich and 
the poor today is a painful sight. The poor villagers are ex- 
ploited by the foreign Government and also by their own 
countrymen the city-dwellers. They produce the food and go 
hungry. They produce milk and their children have to go 
without it. It is disgraceful. Everyone must have balanced 
diet, a decent house to live in, facilities for the education of 
one’s children and adequate medical relief. 

That constituted his picture of economic ecjuality. He did not 
want to taboo everything above and beyond the bare necessaries 
but thc> must come aftei the essential needs of the poor are satisfied. 
First things must come first. 

As for the piesent owners of wealth, they would have to mak^* 
their choice between class-war and voluntarily converting them- 
selves into trustees of their wealth. They would be allowed to retain 
the stewardship of their possessions and to use their talent to increase 
the wealth, not for their own sakes, but for the sake of the nation 
and therefore without exploitation. The State would regu^ite the 
rate of commission which they would get commensuiate with the 
service rendered and its value to society. Their children would in- 
herit the stewardship only if they proved their htness for it. He 
concluded: 

Supposing India becomes a free country tomorrow, all the 
capitalists will have an opportunity of becoming statutory 
trustees. But such a statute will not be imposed from above. 
It will have t(; come from below. When the j)eople understand 
the implications of trusteeship and the atmosphere is ripe for 
it, the people themselves, beginning with gram panchayats, will 
begin to introduce such statutes. Such a thing coming from 

below is easy to swallow. Coming from above, it is liable to 
prove a dead weight. 

0,. What is the difterence between your technique and that of the 
communists or socialists for realizing the goal of economic equality.'* 

The socialists and communists say they can do nothing to 
bring about economic equality today. They will just carry 
on propaganda in its favour and to that end they believe in 
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generating and accentuating hatred. They say, when they get 
control over the State, they will enforce equality. Under my 
plan, the State will be there to carr)’ out the will of the people, 
not to dictate to them or force them to do its will. I shall bring 
about economic equality through non-violence, by converting 
the people to my point of view by harnessing the forces of love 
as against hatred. I will not wait till I have converted the 
whole society to my view but will straightaway make a begin- 
ning with myself. It goes without saying that I cannot hope 
to bring about economic equality of my conception if I am 
the owner of fifty motor-cars or even of ten bighas of land. For 
that I have to reduce myself to the level of the poorest of the 
poor. I'hat is what I have been trying to do for the last fifty 
years or more, and so I claim to be a foremost communist 
although I make use of cars and other facilities offered to me 
by the rich. They have no hold on me and I can shed them 
at a moment’s notice, if the interests of the masses demand it. 

What is the place of satyagraha in making the ru h realize their 
duly towards the poor* 

'I’he same as against the foreign power. Satydgraha is a law 
of universal application Beginning with the family, its use can 
be extended to every othet circle. Supposing a land-owner 
exploits his tenants and mul« ts them of the fruit of their toil 
by appropriating it to his own u.se. When they expostulate 
with him, he does not listen and raises objections that he 
retjuires so much for his wife, so mud for his children and so 
on. The tenants, or those who have espoused their cause and 
have influence, will make an appeal to his wife lo expostulate 
with her husband. She would probably say that for herself she 
does not need his exploited money. The children will say like- 
wise that they would earn for themselves v} .Tt they need. 

Supposing further that he listens to nobody or that his wife 
and children combine against the tenants, they will not sub- 
mit. They will quit, if asked to do so, but they will make it 
clear that the land belongs to him who tills it. The owner 
cannot till all the land himself, and he will have to give in to 
their just demands. It may, however, be that the tenants are 
replaced by others. Agitation short of violence will then con- 
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tinue till the replaced tenants see their error and malte com- 
mon cause with the evicted tenants. Thus satjiagraha is a pro- 
cess of educating public opinion such that it covers all the 
elements of society and in the end makes itself irresistible. 
Violence interrupts the process and prolongs the real revolu- 
tion of the whole social structure. 

Answers to Questions at Constructive Workers’ Conference, Madras 
The Hindu, 26 Jan. 1946 
Harijan, 31 Mar. 1946 


273. RESPECTING DIFFERENCES WIIH COMMUNISTS 

Madras, 
January 24, 1946 

If the report about the damage to communist persons and 
properties is true, I consider it disgraceful. Whatever may be 
the differences between communists and others, they must be 
respected, as others will wish theirs to be respected Every act 
of popular violence is detrimental to (he people’s progress. 

Fragment of an Interview 
The Hindu, 26 Jan. 1946 


274. SOCIALISM, FREEDOM, AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Panchgani,’ 
[17 July 1946] 

LOUIS FISCHER' I would go Into the Constituent Assembly and use it 
for a different purpose— as a battle-field— and declare it to be a 
sovereign body. What do you say to this? 

GANDHiji: It is no use declaring somebody else’s creation a 
sovereign body. After all, it is a British creation. A body does 
not become a sovereign body by merely asserting it. To be- 
come sovereign, you have to behave in a sovereign way. Three 
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tailors of TooLey Street in Johannesburg declared that they 
were a sovereign body. It ended in nothing. It was just a 
farce. 

I do not consider the proposed Constituent Assembly to be 
non-revolutionary. I have said, and I mean it cent per cent, 
that the proposed Constituent Assembly is an effective substi- 
tute for civil disobedience of the constructive type. Whilst I 
have the greatest admiration for the self-denial and spirit of 
sacrifice of our Socialist friends, I have never concealed the 
sharp difference betw^een their method and mine. They 
frankly believe in violence and all that is in its bosom. I believe 
in non-violence through and through. 

1 . F. You are a socialist and so are the\. 

G. I am, they are not. 1 was a socialist before many of them 
were lM)rn. I carried conviction to a rabid socialist in Jo- 
hannesburg, but that is neither here nor there. My claim will 
live when their socialism is dead. 

i I . What do you mean by your socialism? 

G. My socialism means ‘even unto this last’. 1 do not want 
to lise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf and the dumb. In 
their socialism, probably the^'‘ have no place. Their one aim 
is material progress. For instance, America aims at having a 
car for every citizen. I do not. 1 want freedom for full expres- 
sion of my personality. I must be free to build a staircase to 
Sirius if I want to. Fhat does not mean that I want to do any 
such thing. Under the other socialism, there is no individual 
freedom. You own nothing, not even your body. 

L. F. Yes, but there are variations. My socialism in its modified form 
means that the State does not own\ivery diiug. It does in Russia. 
There you certainly do not own your body even. You may be ar- 
rested at any time, though you may have committed no crime. They 
may send you wherever they like. 

Does not, under your socialism, the State own your children and 
educate them in any way it likes? 

G. All States do that. America does it. 
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L. F. Then America is not very different from Russia. 

G. But socialism is dictatorship or else arm-chair philosophy. 
I call myself a communist also. 

L. F. Oh, don’t. It is terrible for you to call yourself a communist. 
I want what you want, what Jaiprakash and the socialists want: a 
free world. But the communists don’t. They want a system which 
enslaves the body and the mind. 

G. Would you say that of Marx? 

L. F. The communists have corrupted the Marxist teachin^ tr* .suit 
their purpose. 

G. What about Lenin? 

L. F. Lenin started it. Stalin has since completed it. When the com- 
munists come to you, they want to get into the Congress ancj control 
the Congress and use it for their own ends. 

G. So do the socialists. My communism is not very different 
from socialism. It is a harmonious blending of the two. Com- 
munism, as I have understood it, is a natural corollary of 
socialism. 

L. F. Yes, you are right. There was a time when the two could not 
be distinguished. But today socialists are very different from com- 
munists. 

G. You mean to say, you do not want communism of Stalin’s 
type. 

L. F. But the Indian communists want communism of the Stalin 
type in India and want to use your name for that purpose. 

G. They won’t succeed. 

L. F. So you will not yourself go into the Constituent Assembly, but 
will support it? 
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G. Yes, but it is wrong to say we are going into the Consti- 
tuent A^embly to seize power. Though it is not a sovereign 
body, it is as near it as possible. 


L. F. Pandit Jawaharlal said that if the British tried to impose a 
treaty in terms of the State Paper of May i6, he will tear it up. 

G. Yes, an imposed treaty from outside. 

L. F. And he said, Congress will not go into groupings. 

G. Yes, I have said the same thing unless the Federal 
Court or some other court gives a different decision. As I sec 
it, much can come out of the Constituent Assembly, if the 
British will play the game. 

I . F You say and I believe they will. But supposing they do not, 
won’t you then offer your form of protest? 

G. Not until the conditions are favourable. But it is wrong 
to speculate about the future, still more so to anticipate failure. 
If we take care of the present, the future will take care of itself 

Ihey then passed on to the question of Ilindu-Muslim unity. 
Gandhiji startlrd his visitor bv proffering the remark that the 
Hindu-Muslim question, in the li.ial analysis, was an offshoot of the 
untouchdbility question 

When Hinduism is perfectly reforn ed and purged of the 
last trace of untouchability , there will be no communal prob- 
lem left. 

L. F. I have heard that though the Congress Hanjam have won at 
the elections against iion-Congress Harijan^, they were able to do so 
only with the Hindu \otes! 

G. What was the joint election for, if not to enable the caste 
Hindus to make a selection from succes.sful candidates at the 
primary elections? No failed candidate at the primary elec- 
tions can offer himself as a candidate at the joint elections. 
Moreover, it is not correct to say, as has been claimed, that in 
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the majority of cases, the Congress Harijans won against the 
non-Congress candidates with the caste Hindus’ votes. In 
Madras the non-Congress Harijans were defeated almost to a 
man in the primary elections wherever they contested them. 
In the majority of cases the Congress Harijans were returned 
unopposed. 

1 . F. Some of them want separate electoiates. 

G. Yes. But we have resisted it. By separate electorates they 
put themselves outside the pale of Hinduism and perpetuate 
the bar sinister. 

L. F. T hat is true. But, anyhow they mii^ht say that Hindus have 
put them outside the pale. 

G. But today the Hindus are penitent. 

1. f Aie they adequatelv penitent? 

G. I am .sorry tc^ say not yet. If they were, there would be 
no untouchability and no communal problem as 1 have al- 
ready said, 

L F. Is there less social contact between the Hindus and Muslims.’ 

G. No, rather the contrary. But politically there is a bar, 
thanks to Lord Minio. 

i . r Your young men are too Indo-tentric . 

G. That is only partly true. I won’t say we have become 
international, but we have taken up forlorn causes, e.g., the 
cause of the exploited nations, because we are ourselves the 
chief exploited nation. 

L. F. The growing anti- white feeling here is bad. In the Taj Mahal 
Hotel they have put up a notice ‘South Africans not admitted’. I do 
not like it. Your non-violence should make you more generous. 
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G. That won’t bt non-violence. Today the white man rules 
in India. So, if the Taj Mahal has the gumption to put up 
that notice, it is a feather in its cap. 

L F. That is what any nationalist will say. You must say something 
better. 

G. riien I will be a nationalist foi onct. They' have no right 
to be here if they do not deal with Indians on terms of equal- 
ity. 

i . F right ves. But you must give them more than their right. 
You must inviie them 

<1. Yes, when I am the Viceroy. 

I y You mean the President ol the Indian Republic. 

G. No I will be quite content to be the \^iceroy, a constitu- 
tional Viceroy, for the time being. The first thing I will do 
will be to vacate the Viceregal Lodge and give it to the Han- 
jans. I will then inviie the South African white visitors to my 
hut and say to them: ‘You have ground my people to powder. 
But we won’t copy you. We will give you more than you 
deseivc. We won’t lynch you as you do in South Africa’, and 
thus shame them into doing th dght 

L. F There is so much anti-white leeling today. 

G. Of course, I am opposed to that. It can do no good to 
anybody. 

I . F. fhe world is so divided And theie might be anothei war and 
that may be between the coloured and the white races. 

G. Europe seems to be heading for another war. It is not 
sufficiently exhausted. 

L. F. Europe is terriblv exhausted. But with the atom bomb human 
beings don’t matter .so much. A few scientists arc enough. The next 
war will be carried on by pressing a few buttons. That is why colour 
war is so dangerous. 
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G. Anything is better than cowardice. It is violence double 
distilled. 

And to illustrate his remark Gandhiji narrated the story of a 
Negro clergyman with a Herculean frame in South Africa saying 
‘pardon me brother’, when insulted by a white man, and sneaking 
into a coloured man’s compartment. 

That is not non-violence. It is a travesty of Jesus’ teaching. 
It would have been more manly to retaliate. 

L. F. You are not afraid of what happens to you but what it may 
mean to others. It takes a great deal of irresponsibility to give veni 
to your feelings and slap the white man under the circumstances 
described by you. In India the situation is different. The white men 
are not so numerous here. 

G. You are mistaken. Why, one Englishman is killed and a 
whole village is razed to the ground as a reprisal. What vin- 
dictiveness! 

Interview with Louis Fischer 
Hanjan^ 4 Aug. 1946 


275. THE SOCIALIST IDEAL 

Gandhi C4amp, Patna, 
April 15, 1947 

Socialism is a term of the modern age but the concept of 
socialism is not a new discovery. Lord Krishna preaches the 
same doctrine in the Gita. One need have in one’s possession 
only what one requires. It means that all men are created by 
God and therefore entitled to an equal share of food, clothing 
and housing. It does not require huge organizations for the 
realization of this ideal. Any individual can set about to realize 
it. First of all, in order to translate this ideal into our lives we 
should minimize our needs, keeping in mind the poorest of the 
poor in India. One should earn just enough to support oneself 
and one’s family. To have a bank balance would thus be 
incompatible with this ideal. And whatever is earned should 
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be earned with the utmost honesty. Strict restraint has to be 
kept over small matters in our lives. Even if a single individual 
enforces this ideal in his life, he is bound to influence others. 
Wealthy people should act as trustees of their wealth. But if 
they are robbed of this wealth through violent means, it would 
not be in the interest of the country. This is known as com- 
munism. Moreover, by adopting violent means we would be 
depriving society of capable individuals. 

Talk with Manu Gandhi (O.' 

Bihatni Komi Agman, pp. 201 2 


276. TRUE SOCIALISTS 


Patna, 
April 28, 1947 

If we could shake ofi'our lethargy we would be true socialists. 
Bui we haven’t yet done that. If I were to ask you I am sure 
U) get the reply that all fifteen of you have servants in your 
homes.’ 

Well, then I fail to understand your desire to serve others 
which you call socialism - when you do not do your own per- 
sonal work in your homes. If y ^u want my advice, I may tell 
you that students while they are studying should not involve 
them.selves in any ism. They may by all means read about 
every school of thought, think over it. nut as much of it into 
practice as possible, but they should not endeavour to become 
leaders. If we want to banish exploitation and violence from 
our society, we ought to do body-labour and manual work. 
And naturally it ought to be undertaken by ail. Unemploy- 
ment is rampant in our villages which were once regarded as 
happy and self-sufficient units; this is because of our subjuga- 
tion and feelings of high and low as also caste distinctions. 

Our political slavery is now nearly coming to an end. Hence, 
we now need to become all the more vigilant and in this 
process the students can prove very helpful. For example, (i) 
when you get up in the morning you can roll up your own 
bedding; (2) help in preparing your breakfast and milk, etc., 
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whatever you take, without waiting for your mother or anyone 
else to prepare it and serve you; (3) give a helping hand in 
sweeping and scrubbing; (4) do your own laundering; (5; help 
your mother with the cooking and cleaning the dishes; (6) 
make your own cloth by spinning regularly every day; (7) 
keep your books clean and neatly arranged, economize on 
exercise-books as much as possible; (8) learn to do with a 
pen-holder and ink costing two annas, instead of a fountain- 
pen costing Rs. 50. 

If you adopt a number of such rules in your life you will 
not need to bother with any ism. And if every student in the 
country does it, I am sure the guardians’ burden will be light- 
ened a thousand times and without making any other effort 
we will be called socialists. But I doubt if you will ft)llow what 
I .say. All the same, when you return home please reflect if 
there is any sense in the few lines that this experienced old 
fellow wrote out for you on his day of silence. 

‘Advice to Students' (G.) 

Bihami Komi Agman, pp. 270 i 

* All replied in the atfirmaiive 


277. NON-VIOLENCE, EQUALITY, AND TRUSTEESHIP 

New Delhi, 
May 25, 1947 

The leaders and followers of the League do not believe in attaining 
their object through non-violence. In such circumstances, how is it 
possible to melt their hearts or to convince them of the evil of violent 
action.'* 

Violence can be effectively met only by non-violence. This 
is an old established truth. The questioner does not really 
understand the working of non-violence. If he did, he would 
have known that the weapon of violence, even if it was the 
atom bomb, became useless when matched against true non- 
violence. That very few understand how to wield this mighty 
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weapon is true. It requires a lot of understanding and strength 
of mind. It is unlike what is needed in military schools and 
colleges. What it requires is purity of the mind. The difficulty 
one experiences in meeting htmm with ahimsa arises from weak- 
ness of the mind. Moreover, let us not forget the Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah has, in his interview to the delegation from the Frontier 
Province, stated explicitly that it was not proper to resort to 
violence for attaining their rights, i.e., Pakistan. 

Today many people are beginning to feel that a clash, possibly ol 
a violent character, with the supporters of the League is inevitable. 
The n iiionalists feel that until the League agrees to the partition of 
Bengal and the Punjab, its demand for Pakistan is unjust. What 
means should they adopt to meet the situation.-^ 

If the answer to the first question is held valid, the second 
question does not arise. However, the question may be dis- 
cussed fc»r a clearer understanding. If the majority of the Mus- 
lims obey Qaid-c-Azam Jinnah, a violent conflict should be 
out of the question, or if the majority of the Hindus take their 
stand on non-violc'iice, no matter how much violence the Mus- 
lims use, it is bound to fail. One thing, howc^ver, should be 
perfec tly understood. The votaiies of non-violence cannot har- 
bour violence even in thought, let alone doing it. If Pakistan 
is wiong, partition of Bengal and the Punjab will not make it 
righl. 1 wo wrongs will not ma*- e one right. 

The majority of the Socialists claim that if there was a socialist 
revolution the economic question would come to the forefiont throw- 
ing the communal conflict in the backgrouitd. Do you agrt*e? If such 
a ie\('liition takes plaie, will it promote the c\stabli.shment of the 
Kingdom of God which you < all Ramarajya? 

The socialist revolution you envisage is likely to make the 
Hindu-Muslim tension less acute. It is common knowledge 
that there are quite a few things at the root of c^ur troubles. 
Even the end of the Hindu-Muslim conflict will not end all 
our troubles. It might be said that the Hindu-Muslim conflict 
has assumed a formidable form and the end of other petty 
conflicts would undoubtedly reduce the danger. What is hap- 
pening is this. With the end of slavery and the dawn of free- 
dom, all the weaknesses of society are bound to come to the 
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surface. I see no reason to be unnecessarily upset about it. If 
we keep our balance at such a time, every tangle will be 
solved. As far as the economic question is concerned it has to 
be solved in any case. Today there is gross economic in- 
equality. The basis of socialism is economic equality. There 
can be no Ramarajya in the present state of iniquitous inequal- 
ities in which a few roll in riches and the masses do not get 
even enough to eat. 1 accepted the theory of socialism even 
while I was in South Africa. My difference with the Socialists 
and others consists in advocating non-violence and truth as 
the most effective means for any reform. 

You say that a raja, a zamiiidar or a capitalist should be a trustee 
for the poor. Do you think that any such exists today.^ Or do you 
expect them to be so transformed? 

I think that some very few exist even today, though not in 
the full sense of the term. They are certainly moving in that 
direction. It can, however, be asked whether the present lajas 
and others can be expected to become trustees of the poor I 
think it is worth while entertaining such a hope. If they do 
not become trustees of their own accord, force of circum- 
stances will compel the reform unless they court utter destruc- 
tion. When Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion will 
do what violence can never do. The present power of the 
zamindars, the capitalists and the rajas can hold sway only so 
long as the common people do not realize their own strength. 
If the people non-co-operate, what can a raja, a zamindar or 
a capitalist do? In a Panchayat Raj only the Panchayat will 
be obeyed and a Panchayat can work only through the law 
of its making. If the Panchayat follows non-violence in con- 
ducting its business, all the three would become trustees by 
law and if it resorts to violence it would mean the end of their 
power. 

‘Question Box’ (H.) 

Harijan Sevak, i June 1947 
Hanjan, i June 1947 
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278. COMMUNIST PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

June 8, 1947 

I will tell you the same thing that I told those Socialist friends 
on two days.^ All of you should think first of the interest of 
the country as a whole. Instead of doing that, you are wasting 
your time over minor grievances. The moment you come upon 
some error by somebody, real or imaginary, without any in- 
vestigation you Communists start making inflammatory 
speeches, denounce the Government and incite the people. Is 
there not a single act of Government deserving your co-opera- 
tion? Just think for a moment. If you were in the place of 
Nehru, what would you do? You should, therefore, either take 
the places of Nehru or iardar- I stand guarantee that they 
will step down the moment you ask them to do so — or co- 
operate with them. That will be for your own good. In any 
case you should stop making speeches full of baseless allega- 
tions. 

Your principles are fine indeed. But you do not seem to 
follow them in practice, for you do not seem to know the 
difference between truth and falsehood or justice and injustice. 
What is more saddening about you is that, instead of having 
faith in India and drawing inspiration from its unrivalled 
culture, you wish to introduce Russian civilization here as if 
Russia was your motherland. I disappro/e ol relying on any 
outside power, however much that may materially benefit us, 
for I believe in the principle that your <*ating is not going to 
satisfy my hunger, that I can satisfy my hunger only by eating 
myself. I tell Rajendra Babu the same thing every day, that 
in the matter of food we should not depend upon any foreign 
country. It would be more honourable for us to share among 
ourselves the food that we have than to live on other people’s 
charity. 

Let us be worthy of our freedom. We may certainly accept 
useful and beneficial ideas from foreign countries, but this does 
not mean that we should uncritically admire everything for- 
eign. There are good and bad things in every country. It is a 
grave error to believe that everything in our country is bad 
and in other countries good. Some things in foreign countries 
are good while some features of our culture are unrivalled. 
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You also use the word ^satyagrahd’ as part of your jargon. But 
anybody who uses this word should realize that by doing so 
he accepts a great responsibility. A satyagrahi should rely 
wholly on truth. He cannot then afford to be ambiguous in 
his attitudes. He cannot jump on to a bandwagon. In brief, 
he cannot depart from his principles in the smallest degree. A 
satyagrahi cares for nothing but truth. He will give no pain or 
do no injustice whatever to anybody either in thought, word 
or deed. And he must always have perfect clarity in his 
thoughts. 

All of you are servants of the country and are eager to serve 
it. Such as we are, we are brothers and sisters born in the 
same country. As such, we should supplement one another’s 
work, give up .slandering one another and stop fruitless argu- 
ments, be generous and mutually forgiving. Let us give up our 
narrow-mindedness, cultivate generosity of heart and raise the 
good name of the country to the highest point in the whole 
world. In that lies everybody’s happiness, peace and pros- 
perity. 

All of you are like my own children. Since you heard me 
patiently. I poured out my heart to you. You can come to me 
whenever you wi.sh. I wa.nt your help. I can do something 
only if I have it. What can I do by mysclP One cannot clap 
with only one hand, as the saying is. 

Talk with Communist Workers (G ^ 

Bthar Pachhi Dtlhi, pp. 102-4 

' On 27 May and 7 June 


279. PREACHING SOCIAI ISM AND SETTING AN EXAMPLE 

Delhi, 
July 2, 1947 

If you want to hear the few things that I have come to teil 
you please maintain silence. 

Yesterday your Vice-President came and invited me to this 
conference. I had not known till then that Jayaprakash was 
the President of the conference. When people persisted I was 
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in a fix. It would not be right to refuse. Drawn by your love, 
I was forced to come. The police tie us up in iron chains, but 
the bond of love, in the words of Mirabai, though fragile and 
tenuous, is stronger than any iron chain. And drawn by this 
bond I came here punctually at a quarter past eight. Here I 
shall 5 >peak out a fbw things. It has become a fashion these 
days to call oneself a socialist. It is a mistaken notion that one 
can serve only if one carries a label of some ‘ism’. I have been 
studying the qtiestion since the time when Jayaprakash per- 
haps had not even been born. 

Sonic fifty years ago when I used to practise law in South 
Africa there were many people there who called themselves 
socialists but in fact they were less socialist than I was. I used 
to work among the coolies. I had made this work my life’s 
mission and I lived as the coolits lived. I have always con- 
sidered myself a servant of the workers and peasants but I 
have never ibund it necessary to tall myself a socialist. My 
sot iali.sm is of a different kind. 

Even if evtryone forsakes me I shall not be worried. I am 
your friend and, therefore, I tell you that if a cripple cannot 
obtain something he needs we should ourselves give up that 
something. I shall first watch the cripple’s life and his food 
and only then shall I think of doing something for myself. 'I his 
is my stjcialism. If you want to bring about this kind of social- 
ism, then 1 shall be the first to onie forward to help. It is my 
firm belief that even a king can become a socialist by being a 
.servant of his people. 

If we want to make the king as well as the people socialist, 
how shall we set about it? We can convert others to socialism 
by setting an example ourselves. It is said that there are two 
ways of changing the king. Either by cutting off his head or 
by depriving him of his throne. My method is to make the 
king a socialist through love. It is heinou."! to kill. If you teach 
thousands of people to kill, the order that you will bring about 
will not be a socialistic order but an order of murderers. The 
Viceroy can call himself a Congressman as the speaker calls 
himself a Congressman. But would the Viceroy be ready to 
give up his powers if he were asked to do so? Similarly there 
are many people who call themselves Congressmen but are 
they indeed Congressmen? Are they true socialists? There are 
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many who have drowned themselves in their wealth and in 
the pleasures which wealth can buy. 

I firmly hold to truth and love. By love I do not mean the 
kind of bond that binds husband and wife or father and son, 
for this depends on self-interest. By love I mean that bond 
which binds the devotee to God. ^ 

In South Africa although the Whiter treated me as an 
enemy, nevertheless many of them came to me as friends. If 
socialism means turning enemies into triends I should be con- 
sidered a genuine socialist. This idea of socialism is my jwn. 
All the socialists should learn sociail^m from me. Only then 
shall we be able to produce dedicated workers and bring 
about peasants’ rule. 1 do not believe in the kind of socialism 
that the Socialist Party preaches. Maybe my preaching to you 
is a cry in the wilderness, maybe you will not listen to me. 
There are people who call me names and treat me as a mad- 
man. I cannot teach you violence because I do not believe in 
violence. I can only teach you not to bow your head even if 
you should lose your life. Therein lies true courage. •Nobody 
can take away this courage from me. When I die you will all 
admit that Gandhi was a true socialist. 

When I talk of trusteeship people call me mad. But there is 
something in that madness. If you think a little deeply you 
will understand it. Today I can say with conviction that if 
there is anyone among all these people who is a socialist it is 
I. And this gives me the right to say what I am saying. The 
public life and the private life of a public servant are interre- 
lated. Socialism cannot be established without moral purity. 
Socialism has been in vogue ever since the time of Lord 
Krishna. He played with the cowherds. He lived with them, 
ate with them; he went along with Sudama to cut firewood in 
the forest for the wife of his preceptor. There are many such 
instances. He even became the charioteer of Aijuna to show 
that there was no one high or low for him. He comported with 
the cowherd maidens freely for there was no impurity in his 
eyes. Thus what you call socialism, the thing which you think 
you should learn from Russia or America or England, has 
been there in our country for a very long time. 

Jayaprakash is like a son to me and the other leaders of the 
Socialist Party are all my friends. I humbly want to tell them 
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that if they adopt the kind of socialism I have described the 
whole country will be with them. I regret I cannot support 
the theory of socialism you accept, for I know that those who 
advocate it do not conform to it in their lives. Their precepts 
and practice vary. It will not do merely to preach. Rama 
spent fourteen year^in exile in the forest and we worship him. 
But if he had not dpne so and merely contented himself with 
saying that a son should obey his father, who would have 
remembered him today.-* Today there is murder, plunder and 
rap' in the air. My voice is not heard. People consider me 
mad I am expected to teat li how- to return two blows for one 
but I cannot do so. All I < an «:ay is: ‘Friend, if you want to 
kill me you may do so, but I will kill no one.’ I pray to God 
that He may keep me hlled with this courage to the end. One 
who has cultivated such courage < annot be plundered. When 
Gandhi is dead you. will all say Gandhi was a socialist. I say 
it humbly but with conviction because I have full sixty years’ 
expericiice to back it. 

.Speech at Delhi Provincial Political Conference (H.) 

(landhijih Delhi Diary, Vol. Ill, pp. i88 go 


280. CONVERSION ro SOCIALISM 


New Delhi, 
July 6, 1947 

Socialism is a beautiful word and so far as I am aware in 
.socialism all the members of society are equal -none low, 
none high. In the individual body the head is not high because 
it is the top of the body, nor are the soles of the feet low 
because they touch the earth. Even as members of the indi- 
vidual body are equal, so are the menibc^rs of society. That is 
socialism. 

In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, 
the employer and the employee are all on the same level. In 
terms of religion there is no duality in socialism. It is all unity. 

I..ooking at society all the world over there is nothing but 
duality or plurality. Unity is conspicuous by its absence This 
man is high, that one is low, that one is a Hindu, that one a 
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Muslim, third a Christian, fourth a Parsi, fifth a Sikh, sixth a 
Jew. Even among these there are sub-divisions. In the unity of 
my conception there is perfect unity in the plurality of designs. 

In order to reach this state we may not look on things 
philosophically and say that we need not make a move until 
all are converted to socialism. Without changing our life we 
may go on giving addresses, forming parties and hawk-like 
seize the game when it comes our way. This is no socialism. 
The more we treat it as game to be seized, the further it must 
recede from us. 

Socialism begins with the first convert. If there is one such, 
you can add zeros to the one and the first zero will aceount 
for ten and every addition will account for ten times the pre- 
vious number. If, however, the beginner is a zero, in other 
words, no one makes the beginning, multiplicity of zeros will 
also produce zero value 'Finie and paper occupied in writing 
zeros will be so much waste. 

This socialism is a» pure as crystal. It, therefore, requires 
crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means result in an 
impure end. Hence the prince and the peasant will not be 
equalized by cutting off the prince’s head, nor can the process 
of cutting off equalize the employer and the employee. One 
cannot reach truth by untruthfulness. Truthful conduct alone 
can reach truth. Are not non-violence and truth twins? The 
answer is an emphatic ‘no’. Non-violence is embedded in truth 
and vice verm. Hence has it been said that they are faces of the 
same coin. Either is inseparable from the other. Read the coin 
either way. The spelling of words will be different. The value 
is the same. This blessed state is unattainable without perfect 
purity. Harbour impurity of mind or body and you have 
untruth and violence in you. 

Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure-hearted 
socialists will be able to establish a socialistic society in India 
and the world. To my knowledge there is no country in the 
world which is purely socialistic. Without the means described 
above the existence of such a society is impossible. 

‘Who Is A Socialist?’ (G.) 

Harijan, 13 July 1947 
Harijanbandhu, 13 July 1947 
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281 . SOCIALISM AND .M 7 tAGRAHA 


New Delhi, 
July 13, 1947 

Truth and ahimsa must come alive in socialism. This can only 
be possible when there is a living faith in Gtxl. Mere mechan- 
ical adheicnce to truth and ahimsa is likely to break down 
at the critical moment. Henct have I .said that truth is 
fiod 

I'b.s God is a living Forte. Oiu life is of that Force. That 
Fon e reside<- in the bod) , but is not the bodv. He who denies 
the existent*' of that great Forte denic- to himself access to its 
inexhaustible power and thus remains impotent. He is like a 
rudderless ship which, tos.sed about litre and there, perishes 
without making any headway. Manv find themselves in this 
plight. 'The .sticialism tif sui h people dties not reach anywhere, 
what tf. say of the millions. 

If such be the case, why is there no socialist who believes in 
God? If there are such socialists w’hy have they not made any 
progress? Also there have been many believing in God; why 
is it they have not succeeded in bringing socialism? 

There is no effective answer to this. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
-sible to say that it has perhaps never occurred to a believing 
socialist that there is any connv.ction between his .socialism and 
his belief in God. fiqually, men of God perhaps never felt any 
need for .socialism. Superstitions have flourished in the world 
in spite of godly men and women. In Flinduism which believes 
in God, untouchability has, till of late, held undoubted 
sway. 

The nature of this Divine Force and its inexhaustible power 
have been matters of incessant quest. 

My claim is that in the pursuit of ’^h.at quest lies the dis- 
covery of satyagraha. It is not, however, claimed that all the 
laws of satyagraha have already been formulated. I cannot say 
either that I myself know all the laws. This I do assert that 
every worthy object can be achieved through satyagraha. It is 
the highest and the most potent means, the most effective 
weapon. I am convinced that socialism will not be reached by 
any other means. 
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Satyagraha can rid society of all evils, political, economic and 
moral. 

‘Socialism’ (G.) 

Maryan, 20 July 1947 
Hanjanbandhu, 20 July 1947 


282. HALF-KNOWLEtoOE 

Birla House, New Delhi, 
October 25, 1947 

The communists have got hold of something to keep them- 
selves busy. Hardly one man in a thousand can be found who 
practises communism in cvervday life. Communists have come 
to consider it their supreme duty, their supreme service, to 
create di-saffection, to generate discontent and to organize 
strikes. They do not see whom this discontent, these strikes, will 
ultimately harm. Half-knowledge is one of the worst esyls. The 
best is either full knowledge or ignorance. We are thus caught 
in isms and take pride in them and consider it a fashion to 
belong to this or that ism. People seek knowledge and instruc- 
tion from Russia. Our contmunists .seem to be in this pitiable 
state. I call it a pitiable rather than shameful state, for 1 feel 
that they are to be pitied, rather than blamed. For, because of 
our slavery, they have had no opportunity to get full knowl- 
edge. And now when we have got our freedom everybody has 
got an opportunity to thrust himself forward to such an extent 
that a sixteen-year-old boy or girl can identify himself or her- 
self with some ism and become a leader. These people have 
now been fanning the fire of disunity bequeathed to us by the 
British. Soon they will find that they cannot control the 
flames. What we have to do is to find out what will suit our 
ignorant masses and act accordingly. For instance, we need 
foodgrain. If the youth of the country would only learn the 
techniques of farming and engaged themselves in producing 
more food they would have no time for quarrelling and the 
country would become prosperous. 

Talk with Communists 
Dilhiman Gandhiji, Vol. I, pp. 142-3 
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§11. Towards a Stateless Society 

•283. ANARCHY PREFERABLE TO MISRULE 

I'his letter^ is obviously meant for publication. Mr. Penning- 
ton must always command respect for his great industry at his 
age and for his .sincere advocacy of a cause he believes in. 
Profe.ssor Kumarappa is well able to take care of himself He. 
being m a village, is not easily accessible. But whether he has 
any answer oi not to Mr. Pennington’s facts, I can say this from 
my own experience. Most of the ‘facts’ such friends as Mr. 
Pennington can produce may be true, and yet do not affect 
the conclusion arrived at by nationalists nor do those facts 
wairant the deductions their authors base upon them. ‘One 
swallow does not make a summer.’ Nor can high prices paid 
for a few acres in a rich tract prove the general prosperity of 
a continent. As against isolated facts of isolated prosperity 
stands the grim fact of the general pauperism of India as a 
whole. This pauperism can be seen with physical eyes by 
anyone who would care to wander through India’s villages. 

Fa\ Bntannua is not a beneficial operation. It has as much 
value to India as the slave dwellers have in an estate whose 
owner keeps the slaves from fighting with one another, pro- 
tects the estate from foreign inroads and makes the slaves work 
with a regularity that is just e.*ough to keep the estate going 
in his, the owner’s, interest. The slaves of this imaginary estate 
will, when they grow to consciou.sncss of their position, 
prefer anarchy to slavery if there is no other choice. Even so 
should I prefer anarchy to the existing rule and its much- 
vaunted peace if I can have no other choice. Surely no-rule 
is better than bad rule. As for the friends who ‘are most 
anxious to hold me in respect’, I can only say that while I 
would always esteem their affection, I must be content to go 
without it if I cannot retain it consistently with obedience 
to the Inner Voice. What shall it profit me even though 
I may win the esteem of a whole world, if I have to lose my 
soul? 


‘No Rule V. Misrule’ 
7 omg India, 6 Mar. 1930 
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' J. B. Pennington had critirized J. C. Kumarappa’s chapters on ‘Public FinajS^ce 
and Our Poverty’ which were serialized in Young India from a8 November 1929 10*3 
January 1930. Pennington had pointed out some benefits derived by India from iax 
Bntanmca and expressed misgivings about the proclamation of independence. 


284. THE STATE AND AN IDEAL SOCIAL ORDER 

November 9/10, 1934 

question: . . . Should khadi be merely a sort of humanitarian work 
or should we use it chiefly as an instrument of political ediication? 
Our experience has been that unless the ultimate objective is kept 
clearly in mind, it degenerates easily into a work of no significance. 

answer: The two issues of khadi and political organization 
should be kept absolutely separate. There must be no confu- 
sion. rhe aim of khadi is humanitarian; but so far as India is 
concerned, its effect is bound to be immensely political. 

The Salvation Army w»ts to teach people about (Jod. But 
they come with bread, wor the poor bread is thoir God. 
Similarly, we should brin^ food into the mouths of the people 
through khadi. If we succeed in breaking the idleness of the 
people through khadi^ they^will begin to listen to us. Whatever 
else the Government might do, it does leave some food for the 
villagers. Unless we can bring food to them, why should the 
people listen to us? When we have taught them what they can 
do through their own efforts, then they will want to listen to 
us. 

That trust can best be generated through khadi. While work- 
ing out the khadi programme our aim should be purely hu- 
manitarian, that is, economic. We should leave out all politi- 
cal considerations whatsoever. But it is bound to produce 
important political consequences which nobody can prevent 
and nobody need deplore. 


q. Could we not start small battles on local and specific issues 
against capitalism in the villages and use them as a means of strength- 
ening the people or bringing about a sense of co-operation among 
them, in preference to the khadi method? When we have a choice 
between the two, which should we prefer? If we have to sacrifice all 
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t^e work that we have built up in the villages in connection with 
lAadi while fighting against the money-lender or the landed pro- 
prietor, for, say, a reduction in the rate of interest or increase in the 
share of agricultural produce, then what shall we do - provided the 
latter is more liable to evoke self-confidence among the villagers 
than the khadi method of organization.'* 


A. It is a big proviso you have added at the end of the 
question. I cannot say if fights on local and specific issues 
against capitalists arc more likely to generate the kind ofde- 
termination and courage needed in a non-violent campaign. 
But if I concede you that point, then khadi would have to be 
sacrificed under the eirtumstances yoti quote. As a practical 
man, claiming to be an expert in non-violent methods, 1 
should advi.se you not to go in for that tyj)e of work in order 
to train the masses in self-consciousness and attainment of 
power. 

VVe are fighting for swaraj in tht non-violent way. If many 
workers in different parts of Indi^engagc in local battles of 
the sort you describe, then, in tinles of necessity, people all 
over India will not be able to make a common cause in a fight 
for swataj. Before civ il disobedience can be practised on a vast 
scale, people must learn the art of civil or voluntary obedience. 
Our obedience to the Government is through fear; and the 
reaction against it is either viu ,*nte itself or that species of it, 
which is cowardice. But through khadi we teach people the art 
of civil obedience to an institution which they have built up 
for themselves. Only when they have Itarnt that art can they 
successfully disobey something which they want to destroy in 
the non-violent way. This is why I should advise all workers 
not to fritter their fighting strength in many-sided battles, but 
to concentrate on peaceful khadi work in order to educate the 
masses into a condition nece.ssary for a successful practice of 
non-violent non-co-operation. With their own exploitation, 
boycott of foreign cloth through picketing may easily be vio- 
lent; through the use of khadi it is most natural and absolutely 
non-violent. 


0,. Is love or non-violence compatible with possession or exploita- 
tion in any shape or form? If possession and non-violence cannot go 
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together, then do you advocate the maintenance of private owner- 
ship of land or factories as an unavoidable evil which will continue 
so long as individuals are not ripe or educated enough to do without 
it? If it be such a step, would it not be better to own all the land 
through the State and place the State under the control of the 
masses? 

A. Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
Theoretically, when there is perfect lo\e, there must be perfect 
non-possession. The body is our last possession. So a man can 
only exercise perfect love and be completely dispossessed if he 
is prepared to embrace death and renounce his body for the 
sake of human service. 

But that is true in theory only. In actual life, we can hardly 
exercise perfect love, for the body as a possession will always 
remain with us. Man will ever remain imperfect, and it will 
always be his part to try to be perfect. So that perfection in 
love or non-possession will remain an unattainable ideal, as 
long as we are alive, but towards which we must ceaselessly 
strive. 

Those who own money now are asked to behave like trus- 
tee's holding their riches on behalf of the poor. You may say 
that trusteeship is a legal fiction. But if people meditate over 
it constantly and try to act up to it, then life on earth would 
be governed far more by love than it is at present. Absolute 
trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid’s definition of a point, 
and is equally unattainable. But if we strive for it, we shall be 
able to go further in realizing a state of equality on earth than 
by any other method. 

If you say that private possession is incompatible with non- 
violence, why do you put up with it? 

A. That is a concession one has to make to those who earn 
money but who would not voluntarily use their earnings for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Q. Why then not have State-ownership in place of private prop- 
erty and thus minimize violence? 

A. It is better than private ownership. But that too is ob- 
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jectionable on the ground of violence. It is my firm conviction 
that if the State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will be 
caught in the coils of violence itself, and will fail to develop 
non-violence at any time. The State represents violence in a 
concentrated and organized form. The individual has a soul, 
but as the State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned 
from violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence I 
prefer the doctrine of trusteeship. 

q. Let us come to a specific instance. Supposing an artist leaves 
( ertaiii pictures to a son who does not appreciate their value for the 
nation and sells them or wastes them, .so that the nation stands to 
lose something precious through one person’s foil/. If you arc a.s- 
sured that the son would never be a trustee in the sense in which 
you would like him to b< do you not think the State would be 
justified in taking away those things from him with the minimum 
use \)t violence? 

A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of fact, take away those 
things, and I believe it will be justified if it uses the minimum 
of violence. But the fear is always there that the State may use 
too much violence against those who differ from it. I would 
be very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as 
trustees; but if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive 
them of their possessions thro'.-jh the State with the minimum 
exercise of violence. That is why I .said at the Round Table 
Conference that every vested interest must be subjected to 
scrutiny, and confiscation ordered where necessary with or 
without compensation as the case demanded. 

What I would personally prefer would be not a centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the State, but an extension of 
the sense of trusteeship; as in my opinion the violence of pri- 
vate ownership is le.ss injurious than the violence of the State. 
However, if it is unavoidable, I would support a minimum of 
State-ownership. 

Q. Then, sir, shall we take it that the fundamental difference be- 
tween you and the Socialists is that you believe that men live more 
by self-direction or will than by habit, and they believe that men 
live more by habit than by will; that being the reason why do you 
strive for self-correction while they tiy to. build up a system under 
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which men will find it impossible to exercise their desire for exploit- 
ing others? 

A. While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I hold 
that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe that men are capable of developing their will to an 
extent that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. I look 
upon an increase of the power of the State with the greatest 
fear, because although while apparently doing good by min- 
imizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality, which lies at the root of all progress. 
We know of so many cases where men have adopted trustee- 
ship, but none where the State has really lived for the poor. 

Q. But have not those cases of trusteeship which you sometimes 
cite been due to your personal influence rather than to anything 
else? Teachers like you come infrequently. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to trust to some organization to effect the necessary 
changes in man, rather than depend upon the c asual advent of men 
like yourself? 

A. Leaving me aside, you must remember that the influence 
of all great teachers of mapkind has outlived their lives. In the 
teachings of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or Jesus, 
there was a permanent portion and there was another which 
was suited to the needs and requirements of the times. It is 
only because we try to keep up the permanent with the im- 
permanent aspects of their teachings that there is so much 
distortion in religious practice today. But that apart, you can 
see that the influence of these men has sustained us after they 
have passed away. Moreover, what I disapprove of is an or- 
ganization based on force which a State is. Voluntary organ- 
ization there must be. 

q. What then, .sir, is your ideal social order? 

A. I believe that every man is born in the world with cer- 
tain natural tendencies. Every person is born with certain 
definite limitations which he cannot overcome. From a careful 
observation of those limitations the law of vama was deduced. 
It establishes certain spheres of action of certain people with 
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certain tendencies. This avoided all unworthy competition. 
Whilst, recognizing limitations, the law of ^vama^ admitted of 
no distinctions of high and low, on the one hand it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours and on the other it prevented 
him from pressing upon his neighbour. 

This great law has been degraded and has fallen into dis- 
repute. But my conviction is that an ideal social order will 
only be evolved when the implications of this law are fully 
understood and given effect to. 

Q. Do YOU not think that in ancient India there was much differ- 
enci in economic status and social privileges between the fcjur varnas? 

A. That may be historically true. But misapplication or an 
imperfect understanding of the law must not lead to the ig- 
noring of the law itself. By constant striving we have to enrich 
the inheritance left to us. This law determines the duties of 
man. Rights follow from a due performance of duties. It is the 
fashion nowadays to ignore duties and assert or rather usurp 
rights. 

Q. If you are so keen upon reviving vamashrama, why do you not 
favour violence as the quickest means? 

A. Surely the question does not arise. Definition and per- 
formance of duties rule out iolence altogether. Violence be- 
comes imperative when an attempt is made to assert rights 
withoiit reference to duties. 

Q. Should we not confine our pursuit of Truth to ourselves and 
not press it upon the world because we know that it is ultimately 
limited in character? 

A. You cannot so circumscribe trut^h even if you try. Every 
expression of truth has in it the seeds ol propagation, even as 
the sun cannot hide its light. 

Interview with Nirmal Kumar Bose 
The Hindustan Times, 17 Oct. 1935 
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285. ENLIGHTENED ANARCHY 

Political power, in my opinion, cannot be our ultimate aim. 
It is one of the means used by men for their all-round ad- 
vancement. The power to control national life through na- 
tional representatives is called political power. Representatives 
will become unnecessary if the national life becomes so perfect 
as to be self-controlled. It will then be a state of enlightened 
anarchy in which each person will become his own ruler. He 
will condu( t himself in such a way that his behaviour will not 
hamper the well-being of his neighbours. In an ideal State 
there will be no political institution and therefore no politual 
power. That is why Thoreau has said in his classic statement 
that that government is the best which governs the least. 

‘Enlightened Anarchy A Political Ideal* ) 

Sarvodaya, Jan i i 


286. DECENTRALIZATION AND PLANNING 

Panchgani, 
[Before 1 9 June 1945J 

QiiEsnoN. Is there a ‘Gandhian Plan', as Prof. AgrawaP will have 
it, apart from the Gandhian programme.^ A plan necessarily involves 
a time schedule within which to attain definite objectives. You have 
youi self formulated no such plan? 

answer; For me there is neither a Gandhian plan nor Gan- 
dhian programme. it would be too pedantic for me to 
object to d friend’s ust of the word ‘Gandhian’. Your objection 
to the word ‘plan’ tA technically valid. But I am inclined to 
say there is no substance in the objection. 

The basis of the Gandhian programme is decentralization. But 
the core of planning is centralization. Can planning and Gandhism 
go together? 


I must dissent from the view that the core of planning is 
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centralization. Why should not decentralization lend itself to 
planning as well as centralization? 

Economic planning, says Prof. Agrawal, necessitates the least 
amount of State control. Yet the plan he unfolds by no means 
envisages a Government which will govern least because the em- 
phasis throughout is on State action- ‘the responsibility of the State 
is very great’. Nece.ssarily, communications, public health, educa- 
tion, trade and commerce, banking and currency, etc., must be 
State-controlled. And the plan clearly supports the nationalization 
of ke\ and basic large-.scale industries. How do these incompatible 
ideas lit in? 

I detect no incompatibility in the idea of decentralizing, to 
the greatest extent po.ssible, all industries and crafts, economi- 
callv profitable in the villages of India, and centralizing or 
nationalizing the key and vital large industries required for 
India considered as a whole. Prof. Agrawal has taken illustra- 
tions from the present. When we have independence cum pre- 
dominance of village industries in the place of city industries 
as at present, those who live" to .see that, as I hope you and I 
will, will face another and much healthier atmosphere and we 
.shall see clearly what Prof. Agrawal and we see today only 
darkly. Today everything is controlled by a foreign State. 
Tomorrow the State will be controlled by the people (a very 
vital change in itself) and if P of. Agrawal’s plan (pardon the 
word) fructifies, then it is obvious that the State-control, 
though it appears to be big, will in reality be least. Just project 
in your mind's eye 700,000 villages India dominating the 
centre with its few towns required in the interests of the vil- 
lages. 

The Gandhian programme is essentially a resuscitation of village 
communities, ensuring the maximum utilization of human power. It 
is an evolutionary process. Is it not opposed to a definitive State 
planning, unless, of course, cottage industrialization is content to be 
complementary to nationalization of industries which the problems 
of a post-war India may make imperative^ 

You have correctly described the programme standing in 
my name. You have lifted the term nationalization from its 
present setting and then put a perplexing question. I suggest 
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your correcting yourself and examining the contents of the 
term in its new village setting. The ideal is too comprehensive 
for our modernized mind. Mine may be all a day-dream never 
destined to be realized But that would be merely begging the 
question. We see that in a single generation we have the so- 
called impossible of yesterday become the possible of today. 

You have recently declaimed against the big interests who speak 
loud against the Government and give the lie by their support of it 
for the crumbs that fall to them It is answered that Congress itself 
has not been averse to befriend these big inteiests who exploit the 
Congress for their ends. Can you not stop such exploitation^ 

The Congress has never been, and I hope never will be, 
averse to the big interests so long as it hopes to convert them 
to national use instead of being itself converted by them in the 
process. My very declamation referred to by you shows that 
the big interests have to be on the right line, if they are to 
subserve the interests of the masses in the end. Today ^Jiev are 
relatively serving the foreign ruler whilst they themselves 
meiely get the crumbs from his table. It is unfoitunate. But 
all will never think and be alike. In non-violence, there is 
mutual conversion instead of coercion 

Interview with P Ramachaiidra Rao 
The Hindu, 23 June 1945 

' Sliiiman Narayan, his ^Gandhian Plan ol hconoiriK De\elopmeni for I* ret India’ 
was published in 1941^ 


287. BUILDING A STATEI,ESS SOCIETY 


Shri Shankarrao Deo writes: 


New Delhi, 
Septembers, 1946 


People find it strange that men who once called themselves seUyagra- 
his should, on becoming Ministers, resort to the use of the army and 
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the police. They feel it is a violation oi' ahimsa^ whether accepted as 
a creed or as a policy. It would seem they are right. This contra- 
diction between the belief and the practice of Congress Ministers 
confuses our workers and they find it difficult to face the critics, 
inside the Ck:)ngress and those outside the Congress who want to 
make c apital out of it. 

By and large the akimsa of the Congress has been the ahimsa of the 
weak. This was the only thing possible under the prevailing condi- 
tions in India. ... I admit that there can be no objection to people 
who accept ahimsa onl\ as a polic\ accepting positions of power. 
Thus many Cilongressinen have accepted positions in the Govern- 
ment and you have permitted them to do so.... But having won 
power through ahimsa^ how should we practise ahimsa in such a way 
that government becomes redundant? If you do not suggest a way, 
satya(fraha will be deemed to be an insufficient means for the end we 
seek. 

I think the answer is e asy. For some lime now I have been 
saying that the words ‘truth and non-violence* should be re- 
moved horn the Congress constitution. If we proceed on the 
assumption that whether these words are removed from the 
Congress constitution or not we certainly have become re- 
moved from truth and ahimsa, we shall be able to judge inde- 
pendently whether a certain action is right or wrong. 

I am convinced that so long as the army or the police 
continues to be used for conducting the administration, we 
shall remain subseivient to tie Biitish or some other foreign 
powder, irrespective of whether the power is in the hands of the 
Congress or others. Let us suppose that Congress ministries do 
not have faith in ahimsa. Let us suppose further that Hindus, 
Muslims and others seek protection from the army or the 
police. In that case they will continue to get such protection. 
I'hen these Congress Ministers who are vMaries of ahimsa and 
do not like to seek help from the army or the police may 
resign. This means that so long as people have not learnt to 
settle their quarrels themselves, goondaism will continue and we 
shall never be able to generate the true strength of ahimsa in us. 

Now the question is how to generate such strength. I 
answered this question in the Hanjan of August 4 in my reply 
to a letter from Ahmedabad. So long as we do not develop 
the strength to die bravely, with love in our hearts, we cannot 
develop in us the non-violence of the brave. 
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Would there be State power in an ideal society or would 
such a society be Stateless? I think the question is futile. If we 
continue to work towards the building of such a society, to 
some extent it is bound to be realized and to that extent 
people will benefit by it. Euclid has defined a straight line as 
having no breadth, but no one has yet succeeded in drawing 
such a line and no one ever will. Still we cart progress in 
geometry only by postulating such a line. This is true of every 
ideal. 

We might remember though that a Stateless society does 
not exist anywhere in the world. If such a society is possible 
it can be established first only in India. For attempts have 
been made in India towards bringing about such a society. 
We have not so far shown that supreme heroism. The only 
way is for those who believe in it to set the example 

‘Congress Ministries and Ahimsa' 'H.'l 
Hanjan, 1 5 Sept. 1 946 
//anyan 5 e»aA:, 1 5 Sept 1946 


288. WORl D FEDERATION, DEMOCRAtJY, AND RAMiR\Jt.\ 

New Delhi, 
July 4, 1947 

Brothers and Sisters, 

Some people ask me if what has happened and what is 
happening and the Dominion Status that we are about to get 
will lead to Ramarajya. Those who put the question are usually 
sarcastic and I have to admit that I cannot say that all this 
will lead to Raman^a. All the signs I see are against it. The 
country has been ‘divided and there will be two Dominions 
and, if they are hostile to each other, how can we expect the 
establishment of Ramarqjya? Of course Dominion Status does 
not imply subservience to the British. It is as good as indepen- 
dence. But the other Dominions in the British Commonwealth 
are more or less of the same race. Since India is an Asian 
country, how can it remain a Dominion? If all the countries 
of the world were to become such Dominions, that would be 
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a different matter and then Ramarajya could be brought about. 
But what has come about cannot lead to Ramarajya or the 
Kingdom of God. The British Government had originally in- 
tended to transfer power to Indian hands by June 30, 1948. 
But now they have decided that the sooner they get out the 
better it would be. But how can they do that? So they came 
to the conclusion that if Dominion Status were granted to the 
divided India there would be no risks because then they would 
still have links with us. 

I do not want India to be a frog in the well, unaware of 
what happens outside the well. Jawaharlal and other leaders 
have said that we will not be hostile to any country. We shall 
have friendship for all including the British. Do they then 
want a world federati' in.-* As I said at the Asian Relations 
Conference, a world federation is possible of realization and 
in that ca.se it would not be necessary for countries to maintain 
arnied forces. Some countries today describe themselves as 
dt mocratic but of course one does not become a democrat by 
simply saying so. What is the need for an army whert there 
is rule by the people? Where the army rules the people cahnot 
rule. There can be no world federation of countries ruled by 
armies. The military' dictatorships of Germany and Japan had 
tried to inveigle various countries into friendship with them. 
But the deception did not last long. Today 1 look around and 
find Ramarajya nowhere. 

People ask me if the rule of the sword and the bullet that 
prevails today is not the result of mv teaching of truth and 
non-violence for thirty-two years. Btil does this then mean 
that for thirty-two years I have prevailed through lies and 
hypocrisy? Does it mean that the millions of people who im- 
bibed the lesson of ahtmsa from me have after thirty-two years 
suddenly become liars and murderers? I have admitted that 
our ahtmsa was the ahimsa of the weak. But in reality weakness 
and ahimsa cannot go together. It should therefore be de- 
scribed not as ahimsa but as passive resistance. But the ahimsa 
I advocated was not the ahimsa of the weak while passive 
resistance is only for the weak. Then passive resistance is a 
preparation for active and armed resistance. As a result the 
violence the people had been harbouring in their hearts has 
now suddenly erupted. 
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Our passive resihance has not been a complete failure. We 
have all but won our freedom. The violence we see today is 
the violence of cowards. There is also such a thing as the 
violence of the brave. If four or five men enter into a fight 
and die by the sword, there is violence in it but it is the 
violence of the brave. But when ten thousand armed men 
attack a village of unarmed people and slaughter them along 
with their wives and children it is the violence of cowards. 
America unleashed its atom bomb over Japan. That was the 
violence of the cowards. The non-violence of the brave is a 
thing worth seeing. I want to see that non-violence before I 
die. For this we should have inner strength. It is a unique 
weapon. If people had realized its beauty, all the life and 
property that have been lost would never have been lost. 

If people had learnt the lesson of ahmsa which I had been 
trying to impart to them over the last 32 years, there would 
have been no need at present for rationing of food and cloth. 
If we are thoughtful in consuming food and cloth, there can 
be no scarcity of either in India. If people learnt to liv» truth- 
fully and help each other, there would be no need for us to 
look towards the Civil Service. The late Mr. Montagu had 
described the Civil Service as a wooden structure. Civil ser- 
vants do not consider themselves servants of the people nor 
are they employed for the service of the people. They are here 
somehow to keep the foreign rule going. Ensconced in their 
offices they issue orders through peons. If wc could learn to 
stand on our feet and give up dependence on the Civil Service, 
there would be no need in India either for rationing 01 for the 
Civil Service today. Some kind of civil service no doubt will 
be needed for running the administration. If civil servants 
could change with the times and run the administration to 
serve the people, then a truly democratic regime could be 
brought about. 

Speech at Prayer Meeting (H.) 

Prarthana Pravachan, Vol. I, pp. 217 20 
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[August 1947] 

I will give you a talisman Whenever you are in doubt, or 
when the self becomes too much with vou, apply the following 
test Rec all the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom 
you may have seen, and ask yoursell il the step you contem- 
plate IS going to be of anv use to him Will he gam anything 
by It'* Will It restore him to a control over his own life and 
destiny* In othei wiird-., will it lead to suaraj for the hungry 
and '■pirituallv starving millions^ 

I hen vou will find your doubts and yoursell melting away 

M K Gandhi^ 


‘A Note 

From a fdi Muiile Mahatma Vol VIII p 89 
' r ti( si^nat UK IS 11 the !)< van ic; in and B* \i% ill s( i ipts 


2qO MY MESSAGF 


M\ lift IS mv mesvagf 


September 5, 1947 
Gandhi 


Message to Shanti Sena Dal* 

1 he Hindustan Standard, 7 Sept 1 947 

‘ W 1 lilt n in Brng ill this was i^ivtn to Dtv tosh Das Gupta Stcretirv Shanti Sena 
Dal who (ailed on Gandhi Blessing the soldiers of peace’, he siid that they should 
( ourageousl) fat e any odds that might ( ome in then way 




Chronology 

M. K. Gandhi (1869-1948) 


1869 2 Oct. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born into a 

Vaishya family at Porbandcr in Kathiawar, Gu- 
jarat; the youngest of three sons of Karamchand 
Gandhi, Piime Minister in Porbander, Rajkot, and 
Vanakner States, and his fourth wife Putlibai. 

1876 Goes to Rajkot with parents; attends primary 

school there until twelfth year. Betrothal to Kas- 
turbai, daughter of Gokuldas Makanji. 

1882 Marries Kasturbai Makanji. 

1884 Experiments in meat-eating and agnosticism. 

1888 Spring Birth of Harilal. 

4 Sept. Despite disapproval of caste elders, sails for Eng- 
land to study. 

6 Nov. Enrols as law student at Inner Temple, London. 

1889 Nov Meets H, P. Blavatsky and Annie Besant of the 

Theosophical So< iety 

Becomes acquainted with the Bhagavad Gita, The 
Light of Asia, and the Sermon on the Mount. 

1890 19 Sept. Becomes executive member of the London Vege- 

tarian Society 

1891 26 Mar. Enrols as associate member of the London Theo- 

sophical Society. 

10 June Called to the Bar and enrols in the High Court of 
London. 

1 2 June Sails for India. 

1 892 Spring Birth of Manilal. 

14 May Receives permission to practise law in Kathiawar. 
Fails to establish successful practice. 

Settles in Rajkot as legal draughtsman. 
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1893 Apr. 
June 

July 

1894 Apr. 

22 Aug. 
3 Sept. 

1895 Apr. 
May 

16 Dec. 

1896 5 June 


30 Nov. 

1897 * 3 jan. 

2oJan. 

May 

1898 

1899 Dec. 

1900 22 May 

1901 18 Oct, 


S^ils for South Africa as legal adviser to Dada Ab- 
dullah & Company. 

Ordered off train to Pretoria. 

Makes resolve to resist racial di.scrimination non- 
violently. 

Kicked off footpath near President Kruger’s house, 
but refuses to sue the assailant. 

Studies religious literature, including the Bible, the 
Koran, and Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within 
You, 

Organizes Natal Indian Congress. 

Enrolled as barrister in the High Courts of Natal 
and the Transvaal over opposition of European 
lawyers. 

Visits Trappist monastery near Durban. 

Appeals to Natal Assembly and to Lord Ripon 
against re-indenture clause in Indian Immigration 
Bill. 

Lssues The Indian Franchise: An Appeal to Every Briton 
in South Africa. 

Sails for India. 

Addresses meetings on behalf of Indians in South 
Africa. 

Sails for South Africa with his family. 

Arrives in Durban and is attacked by a mob. 
Declines to prosecute assailants. 

Birth of Ranidas. 

Petitions local and Imperial authorities regarding 
discriminatory laws. 

Organizes Indian Ambulance Corps to serve in the 
Boer War. 

Birth of Devadas. 

Sails with family to India. 




igoi 27 Dec. Offers resolution on South Afrtea at Indian Na- 
tional Congress. 

1 902 Feb. Stays with Gokhale for a month in Calcutta. 

Fails to establish successful law practice in Rajkot. 
Moves to Bombay where he pursues legal work. 

20 Nov. Returns with family to South Africa in response to 
call to champion Indian cause against anti-Asiatic 
legislation in the Transvaal. 

^903 Enrols a'. .Attorney of Supreme Court of the Trans- 

\aal. 

Opens law office in Johannesburg 
4 June Launches Indian Opinion. 

1904 Oct. Reads Ruskin’s Unio This Last. 

Dec. Founds the Phoenix Settlement near Durb.^n. 

1 905 May Begins learning Tamil. 

Aug. Calls for revision of Bill levying poll tax against 
Natal Indians. 

19 Aug. Calls for united opposition to Bengal partition and 
supports boycott of British goods. 

190b 12 May Advocates Home Rule for India. 

June July Engages in ambulance work during Zulu Rebel- 
lion 

Vow of chastity. 

1 1 Sept. Addre.sses mass meeting of Indians at Empire 
Theatre in Johannesburg calling for withdrawal of 
A.siatic Registration Bill. 

3 Oct. Sails for England to seek redress from British 
government. 

7 Nov. Addres.ses members of Pail’ament. 

Dec. Returns to South Africa. 

1907 Jan.'Feb. Writes series of eight articles on ‘Ethical Religion’. 

14 July Calls upon Indians not to submit to re-rcgistration. 

' 3 1 July Explains significance of Passive Resistance. 

General Strike follows. 
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28 Dec. 

Cortducts his own trial and appears in defence of 
pickets, ordered to leave Transvaal within forty- 
eight hours. Later, speaks at meeting in Govern- 
ment Square. 

1908 

lojan. 

Adopts term "Satyagrahd* in place of ‘Passive Resist- 
ance’. 

Sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. Released 
on 31 January along with all other mtyagtahis. 


10 Feb. 

Assaulted and nearly killed by Mir Alam Khan 
and other Pathans. Appeals from his sick-bed that 
assailants be forgiven, and asks Asiatics to give their 
finger-prints voluntarily. 


16 Aug. 

Addresses mass meeting and encourages the burn- 
ing of registration certificates. 


23 Aug. 

Mass meeting in Johannesburg in which moie re- 
gistration certificates are burnt, Mir Alam, (ian- 
dhi’s assailant, and other Pathans admit their error 
and resolve ‘to fight to the end’. 


7 Oct. 

Arrested at Volksrust for entering Transvaal with- 
out registration certificate. Sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour. Released on 12 December. 

1909 

iGJan. 

Arrested again at Volksrust for failing to produce 
registration certificate. On deportation, returns and 
is re-arrested but released on bail. 


25 Feb. 

Arrested at Volksrust on same charge. Sentenced 
to three months. Released on 24 May. 


23june 

Sails for England. 


10 July 

Arrives in London. With assistance of Lord Ampth- 
ill, seeks to educate influential British leaders. 


13 Nov. 

Returns to South Africa. En route writes Hind Swaraj 
and translates Tolstoy’s ‘Letter to a Hindoo’. 

1910 

4 Apr. 

Sends Tolstoy a copy of Indian Home Rule {Hind 
Swaraj). 


8 May 

Tolstoy replies that Passive Resistance is of greatest 
importance for India and humanity. 
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1910 30 May Establishes Tolstoy Farm Ashram on 1,100 acres 

provided by Herman Kallenbach. 

1911 22 Apr. Smuts agrees to assurances demanded by Indians 

in reciprocation of suspension of Salyagraha Move- 
ment. 

1912 22 Oct. Gokhale arrives in Cape Town. Gandhi accom- 

panies him during a five-week tour. 

Gives up European dress and milk and restric ts his 
diet to fresh and dried fruit. 

I g 1 9 Apr. Kasturbai joins the Salyagraha struggle. 

15 Sept. Salyagraha is revived Party of twelve men and four 
women, including Kastuibai Gandhi, leave Dur- 
ban for V'olksrust. 

23 Sept. Kasturbai is arrested along with other salyagrahis. 

Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment at hard 
labour. 

28 Oct. Leads march from Newcastle with 1,700 satyagrahis. 

b Nov. With 2,221 marchers, arrives at Volksrgst border. 

Arrested at Palmford railway station. Others cross 
the border. 

7 Nov. At Volksrust, released on bail and rejoins 2,037 

marchers. 

8 Nov. Arrested at Standerton, released on recognition. 

March continues. 

9 Nov. Arrested at I'eakworth and taken to Balfour. 

1 1 Nov. Sentenced at Dundee to nine months’ imprison- 
ment at hard laboui on charges of inducing a 
strike. 

18 Dec. Released. From time of eh^ase till settlement takes 
only one meal a day and wears indentured 
labourer’s dress, 

* 3 j^*^* Begins negotiations with General Smuts, resulting 
in a compromise on 22 January. 

22 Jan. Suspends Salyagraha following agreement with 
Smuts. 
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1914 1 8 July Sails for London en route to India, leaving South 

Africa for the last time 

6 Aug. Arrives in England two days after World War I 

begins. 

8 Aug. Given reception at Hotel Cecil by English and 
Indian friends; Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Rai, Sarojini 
Naidu are among those present. 

13 Aug. Organizes Ambulance Corps of Indian students in 
London. 

19 Dec. Owing to ill health sails for India. Begins learning 

Bengali. 

1915 9 Jan. Arrival in Bombay. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 

Medal for ambulance services. 

3 Mar. At Poona meeting to mouin death of Gokhale. 

7 Apr. Goes to Rishikesh, and visits Swargashram. 

20 May Establishes Satyagraha Ashram (later kno^n as Sa- 

barmati Ashram) at Ahmedabad. 

Sept. Admits untouchable family to Satyagraha Ashram. 

1916 Tours Indiar'and Burma, travelling third class on 
railway. 

6 Feb. Speaks at Benares University. 

21 Oct. At Bombay Provincial Conference held at Ahme- 

dabad, Gandhi proposes election of Jinnah as Pres- 
ident. 

26 Dec. Attends Indian National Congress at Lucknow. 

29 Dec. Presides over All-India Common Script and Com- 
mon Language Conference in Lucknow. 

1917 Idea of using spinning-wheel to produce hand- 
made cloth, on large scale takes root in his mind. 

10 Apr. Begins working with problems of indigo farmers in 
Champaran, leading to a workers’ resolution in 
August. 

31 Aug. Tells Mahadev Desai, ‘1 have got in you the man 
I wanted.’ 
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^ 9^7 30^^* Champaran Committee reaches compromise with 

planters, 

1918 20 Feb. Presides over annual gathering of Bhagini Samaj in 

Bombay, speaking on women’s education. 

22 Feb. Leads Satyagraha campaign on behalf of mill 
workers in Ahmedabad. Settlement reached 18 
March. 

22 Mar. Inaugurates Kheda Satyagraha in Nadiad. Success- 
fully terminated 29 June. 

27 Apr. Attends V iceroy’s War Conference at Delhi, 
addressing it in Hindustani. 

Tours to raise recruits for British armed forces. 

1 4 Nov. Opening of Gujarat Swadeshi Store. 

1919 24 Feb. Notifies Viceroy of Pledge. 

Mar. Issues first \Salyagraha Leaflet’, quoting Thoreau. 

i() Mar. Speaks at meeting of Madras Labour Union, B. P. 
Wadia presiding. 

b Apr, Inaugurates all-India Satyagraha Movement: 
country-wide hartal 

7 Apr. First issue of Satyagrahi released without registra- 
tion. 

10 12 Apr. Arrested on way to Delhi for refusal to comply with 
order not t(^ enter the Panjab. Outbreaks of vio- 
lence in several towns accompany his escort back 
to Bombay. 

1 3 Apr. Massacre at Amritsar. 

14 Apr. Commencement of three-day penit^ ntial fast. 

Leads Satyagraha campaign against Rowlatt Act. 
Confesses his ‘Himalayan miscalculation’ regarding 
mass Satyagraha, Martial law declared in Punjab. 

1 8 Apr. Suspends Satyagraha, 

Sept Assumes editorship of Navajivan, 

Oct. Assumes editorship of Tomg India, 
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1919 4 Nov. 
24 Nov. 

1920 2 Apr. 

I Aug. 

31 Aug. 
8 Sept. 

Dec. 

1921 30 Mar. 
Apr. 

3 ‘July 

31 Oct. 
19 Nov. 

Dec. 

1922 4 Feb. 

12 Feb. 

10 Mar. 

1923 26 Nov. 

1924 I2jan. 


Received in Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

Presides over all- India Khilafat Conference at 
Delhi. 

Rabindranath Tagore visits Sabarmati Ashram. 

Addresses letter to Viceroy, returning Kaiser-i- 
Hind, Zulu War, and Boer War medals. 

Takas pledge to wear khadi for life. 

Special session of Indian National Congress accepts 
his programme of non-co-operation to secure re- 
dress of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. 

Nagpur Congress session adopts his resolution de- 
claring object of Congress to be attainment of Swa- 
raj by legitimate and peaceful means. 

In Vijayanagaram. pleads l^r Hindi to be made 
lingua franca of India. 

Launches programme to set up twenty lakhs of 
charkhas in the country. 

Leads campaign for complete boycott of foreign 
cloth. 

Presides oveV huge bonfire at Bombay. 

Takes vow of daily spinning. 

Fasts for five days as protest against communal 
riots. 

Mass Satyagraha campaign begins. Invested with 
full powers by Congress. Many Congress leaders 
arrested. 

Riots at Chauri Chaura. 

Commences five-day fast as protest against vio- 
lence. 

Abandons plan of Satyagraha Movement. 

Arrested for sedition at Sabarmati. Sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment. 

In prison begins writing Satyagraha in South Africa. 
Operated upon for appendicitis. 
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1924 4 Feb. Ordered released from prison. 

12 Feb. Requests Mahomed Yakub to desist from moving 
Assembly resolution recommending award of Nobel 
Peace Prize to him. 

18 May In first public appearance after release from gaol, 
presides over Buddha Jayanti celebrations in Bom- 
bay. 

1 7 Sept. Begins twenty-one^day fast *'on behalf of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Ends fast on 8 October. 

192', 15 Feb. Inaugurates a national school and a Jain hostel at 

Rajkot. 

2 July Bakr-i-Id day riots break out in Kidderpore, Cal- 
cutta. Gandhi, with Abul Kalam Azad, visits trou- 
ble .spots, pacifies both communities. 

22 Sept. FouJftds All-India Spinners' Association. 

7 Nov. Madeleine Slade (Mirabehn) joins the Ashram at 
Sabarmati. 

24 Nov. Announces seven days’ fast for misdeeds of A.shram 
inmates. 

29 Nov. Begins writing The Story of My Experiments With 
Truth, 

1 927 Jan. Nov. Extensive kha^ tour through North and South 

India. 

Nov. Visits Ce>lon. 

1928 12 Feb. Bardoli peasants refuse to pay taxes as an act of 

Satyagraha. Gandhi presides over successful settle- 
ment on 6 August. 

Dec. Moves resolution at Calcutta Congress in favour of 
Independence if Dominion Status is not granted by 
end of 1 929. 

1929 3 Feb. Completes The Story of My Experiments With Truth, 

4 Mar. Arrested for burning foreign cloth. Released later 
on personal recognition. 

20 Aug. Declines Congress Presidentship. 

Suggests Jawaharlal Nehru instead. 
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1929 27 Dec. Declares for complete Indian independence at La- 

hore Congress. 

1930 26 Jan. Declaration of Independence prepared by him is 

proclaimed all over India. 

1 2 Mar. Begins Salt March from Sabarmati to Dandi. 

6 Apr. Breaks salt law on the beach at Dandi. Launches 
Satyagraha thioughoiit India. 

1 8 Apr. Riots at ( 'hit tagong. 

5 May Arrested at Karadi and imprisoned at Yeravda 

gaol without trial. Hartal all over India. Over 
100,000 aie gaoled before close of year. 

1931 26 Jan. Released together with other Congress leaders. 

4 Mar Gandhi Irwin Pact signed. 

8 Apr At Amritsar, discusses with Sikhs solutions to fom- 

murialism. 

2 Aug. •* Opens family temple of Chinubhai Madhavlal to 
untouchables in Ahmedabad. 

12 Sept. Arrives in London to attend Round Table Confer- 
ence, to meet with British leaders and elucidate the 
need for India's complete independence. 

26 Sept. Talks with representatives of c otton industry. 

27 Sept. Receives deputations from unemployed workers at 

Bradford. 

9 Oct. Meets Madame Montessori. 

23 Oct. Addresses a gathering at Eton College. 

24 Oct. Delivers a talk to Oxford dons. 

6 Nov. Mr and Mrs George Bernard Shaw call on Gandhi. 

14 Dec. Sails to India after visiting Romain Rolland in 
Switzerland. 

^932 4 Jan. Arrested in Bombay after his draft resolution for 

resumption gf Satyagraha is adopted by the Congress 
Working Committee. Detained at Yeravda gaol. 
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1932 20 Sept. 
24 Sept. 
26 Sept. 

1933 

8 Mdv 

9 M.iv 

29 May 
26July 


1 Aug. 
16 Aug. 


23 Aug. 

1933 4 Nov. 
June 

*934 25 June 

1 7 Sept. 


24 Oct. 
30 Oct. 
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Begins fast unto death as protest against separate 
electorates for untouchables. 

Yeravda Pact signed by high and low caste Hindus 
m the presence of Gandhi. 

Concludes fast. 

Whik m piison. lounds the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
and Hanjan. 

Begins ia«t ‘for tht purification of self and associ- 
ates’. Is leleased ftom gaol 

Announres suspei ^lon of Satyagiaha Movement for 
six weeks and calJ'' on Goveinment to withdraw its 
Ordinan^ cs. 

Breaks fast after twenty-one days 

Announces disbanding of Satvagraha Ashram, Ah- 
medabad 

Prepares to march to Ras with thirty-three com- 
panions on I August. 

Arrested and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
for disobeying restraint order. 

Begins fast because he is not allowed to work tor 
untouchables while in prison. Four days later re- 
moved to hospit .!, 

Released unconditionally from prison. 

Extensive tour on behalf of Hanjam in North and 
South India, last month of which is undertaken on 
foot. 

Escapes bomb attempt on his life 

Announces decision to retire from politics from i 
October to engage in development of village indus- 
tries, Harijan service, jind education through basic 
crafts. 

Inaugurates All-India Village Industries Associa- 
tion. 

Resigns from Congress. 
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1936 

30 Apr. 

Settles at Sevagram near Wardha in the Central 
Provinces, making it his headquarters. 

«937 

22 Oct. 

Presides over Educational Conference at Wardha 

1938 

3 -5 Feb. 

Attends Congress Working Committee at Wardha. 


Oct. 

Tours North-west Frontier. 

1939 

3 Mar. 

Commences fast unto death at Rajkot to secure 
local ruler’s adherence 10 his promise to reform 
administration. Ends 7 March on Viceroy’s inter- 
vention. 


23july 

Writes letter to Hitler (undelivered). 

1940 


Attends frequent C-ungiess Working Committee 
Meetings where he plays an a< tive role 


0(t. 

Suspends Hanjun and allied weeklies follt)wing 
official demand ior f/ie-cemorship on the sul)]e( t of 
Salyagrahu, 


1 7 Oct. 

Launche^ h'lniteci civil disobedience camP;nifn m 
protest as>aoi>»t India’s enforced participation in 
World Wai 11 

* 94 > 

13 Dec. 

Completes Constructive Programme: Its Meaning and 
Place, 

194 ^ 

18 Jan. 

Revives Ilanjan and weekly journals. 


27 Mar. 

Meets Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi. Later de- 
clares his proposals to be a ‘post-dated cheque’. 


8 Aug. 

Launches ‘Quit India’ Movement. 


9 Aug. 

Arrested and taken to Aga Khan’s Palace, Poona. 


15 Aug 

Death of Mahadev Desai from heart failure in Aga 
Khan’s Palace. 

1943 

10 Feb. 

Begins twcqty-one-day fast as an appeal for justice. 
Ends on 3 March. 

«944 

22 Feb. 

Death of Kasturbai Gandhi while in prison at 
Poona. 


6 May 

Released from prison because of ill health. 


Devotes himself to Constructive Programme. 



1944 9 Sept 
27 Sept 
>945 >7 Mai 

June 
» 9 Dpc 

i 94 r^ b Dec 
Jan 

i94f) Jan 
F t*b 

10 I » b 

\}»r 

^ 1 2 May 
2 ] June 

24june 

29june 

7 July 
16 Aui^ 

27 Aug 

15 Oct 
Nov 

1947 2 Jan 

3 29jan 
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Begins talks with Jinnah 

Announces breakdown of talks with Jinnah 

Declaies Vinoba Bhave and Kishorelal Mashru- 
wdla as bis successors in Sevagram Ashiam 

Attends Simla Conference 

Lays foundation stone of C F Andiews Memorial 
Hospital at Shantimketan 

I ours Bengal and \ssam 


Fouis South India foi anti-untouchabilitv and the 
leaining o{ Hindustani 

Once jgaii rcMVfs ^larijun and allied journals 

PiiticipHl^s in political talks with Cabinet Mission 
in Delhi 

Attends Simla i onh unce 

Advises Congiess not to enter Interim Government 
proposed by Viceroy 

Meets Cabinet Mission 

Leaves Delhi for Poona by rail Attempts made to 
derail train en route 

Addresses Congress meeting at Bombay 

Four days' noting starts m Calcutta as the conse- 
quence of ‘Direct Action’ called by Muslim League 

Cables warning to British Government against re- 
petition of ‘Bengal Tragedy’ 

Muslim League enters Interim Government 

Tours riot-torn East, Bengal on foot for four 
months 

Says ‘All aiound me is utter darkness ’ 

Leaves Snrampur on walking tour Tours riot- 
affected areas in Bihar 
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1947 29 Mar. Lord Mountbattcn, last Viceroy of India, arrives 

in India. 

1 2 Apr. Addresses Asian Relations Conference in Delhi. 

1 5 Apr. With Jinnah, issues joint appeal for communal 
peace. 

5 May Denies that communal division of India is inevi- 
table 

2 June Viceroy^s Partition plan revealed. Congress Work- 

ing Committee accepts. 

6 June Writes to Mountbatten to persuade Jinnah to settle 
amicably all outstanding points with Congress. 

1 2 June Addresses Congress W orking Commit tee. 

15 Aug. British India divided into two self-governing dom- 
inions; Cyandhi rejoices for the delivemrue from 
British rule, while deploring India’s partition 
Mass migration of Hindus and Muslims accom- 
pani^ by widespread violence. 

r Sept. In Calcutta begins fast unto death Fast broken 
after local peace is restored four days later . 

194H I'^Jan. Begins fast, in New Delhi on behalf of communal 
unity. 

17 Jan. Central Peace Committee formed and decides on 
‘Peace Pledge'. 

iBJan. Ends fast. 

20 Jan. Bomb explosion at Birla House. 

•jojan. Struck by an assassin’s bullet while on his way to 
evening prayer meeting. With hands folded in 
prayer and a gesture of forgiveness, he passed from 
this life with the words ‘Hey Ram, Hey Ram’ on 
his lips. 
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Glossary 


adharma amoral, unrighteous 
aduaita non-duality, monism 
ahtmsa non-mjuiy, non-violence, harm- 
lessnc ss, renunciation of the will to kill 
and the intention to hurt, abstention 
from any hostile thought, word or act, 
iion-cocition 
amamtiam modesty 
amnt^ ncc tar 
anand i bliss, joy 

anasaktt, selflessness, selfless action 
anasakti yo^a, ^discipline ) of selfless 
action 

apart^taha non-posscssion, renua lation 
artha politics ratson delate interest, 
male 1 1 al welfare 

iiya(n) literallv, ‘the holy or the 
noble originally the title of the Risht^, 
those who walked the Aryamareja or 
miblt path of holiness 
ashram a spiritual fellowship or commun- 
ity 

aste)a noiwtealing 
amri th mon 

attai ida ( linging to a sepal ate self, illu- 
sory personal identity 

bania lu t astc of traders and farmers 
bhajan devotional hy mn or c hant 
bhakti, devotion, faith, adoration of the 
diMne 

bhanm member of a caste associated with 
sweeping and scavenging 
bi^ha a measure of land 
brahmachan^ a followei of brokmacharya^ an 
exemplar of chastity 

brachmachaiya^ fidelity, chastity, the first 
of the four stages of lilc 
brahmavidya^ knowledge of Brahman the 
Ultimate Reality 

brahmin member of the first of the four 
castes whose chief duty is the study of 
the Vedas and the performance of 
sacrifices 

charkha, spinning wheel 
crore^ ten million 


dharma, duty, righteousness, moral law 
social and personal morality, natural 
law, natural obligation 
dhoti a single piece of cloth worn 
wrapped around the waist 
duragrahot persistence in wrong-doing 
dura^iahty one who persists in wrong- 
doing 

fakir d Muslim ascetic, a mendicant 
^anja, 1 emp 

ffoonda^ rowdy, vagabond 
^oondaisniy rowdiness 

service of the cow 
^ram panchayal village council 
^nhasthay house holder, family lift 
^nhaitha-ashramay the stage of life of the 
house holder 

^uruy spiritual preceptor. and guide 
gurubhaktiy adoration of the Guru 

harijan, lite rally, ‘child of God , the name 
Gandhi gave to the untouchables 
hartal, boycott, stnke cessation of work 
hathayogiy one who attempts to achieve 
spiiitual states thiough physical aus- 
tcnties and yogic techniques 
htmsa, injury; violence 

karma, moral law, the law of ethical cau- 
sation and moral retnbution, causal- 
ity attion 

karma yoga (karmayoga), spiiitual realiza- 
tion through social action 
khadi (khaddar), hand-spun cloth 
krtshak, cultivator 

kshatnya, a member of the second or war- 
I lor caste 

lakh (lac), 9, hundred thousand 
lathi iron-bound bambex) stick used bv 
police 

mahatma, great soul 
mahayajna, great sacrifice 

sacred syllable or incantation 
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mirchq^ hot green or red pepper 
moksha, liberation, emancipation, en- 
lightenment; spiritual freedom and re- 
demption; salvation 

nat taltm (nayee taltm)^ a new mode of ed- 
ucation 

neti, netij literally, ‘not this, not this* - a 
philosophical exercise for negating re- 
lative truths 

nirvana^ emancipation from conditioned 
existence 

panchayat, five-member village council 
panchayat raj, rule by Panchayat 
pandal, platform 
parade\hi, foreign 
paradharma, the duty of another 
PaTamfshwar(a), the Supreme Self the 
One Reality 

partgraha, grasping, clinging 
palely a community or sub-caste in Gu- 
jarat 

purna iwaraj, complete self-rule, total in- 
dependence 

pumavataray full incarnation of divinity; a 
perfect Avatar 

puruskarlha, the epitome of divihe man- 
hood, one of the four ends of human 
life 

rajas, passion, restlessness 
ramanama, chanting of the name of Rama 
ramatajva, the rule of Rama, the Golden 
Age, the ideal form of government; the 
kingdom of God on earth* 
ratnachintamaniy the wish-fulfilling gem 
rattariy a cane 
ravama, errand man 
nshiy seer 

rta, sacrificial moral order of the cosmos 
ryot (raiyat)y Indian peasant 
ryotwan, system of land revenue 

sadhu, ascetic, recluse 
samadht, the highest state of meditation, 
oneness with the divine 
samajy an association, religiou5 or secular 
sarmara, the wheel of birth, death, and 
rebirth 

sangh(a)y a voluntary association 
sarmyasiy one who has renounced the 
world 


sardary a term of respect usually applied 
to a Sikh 

sarvodaya, universal welfare; social gocxl, 
public interest 

sat, absolute archetypal reality; eternal 
truth 

sattmky the quality of truth, goodness, 
and purity 

satyagraha, non-violent resistance, a re- 
lentless search for truth, truth-force, 
holding on to truth 
satyagrahiy one who offers satyagraha 
seva samitiy social service organization 
shn, a title of respect 
shudra ( sudra ) , servant or menial caste 
smntty traditional accounts imparted or- 
ally, from the word smrttt or ‘memory*; 
the ceremonial writings of the Hindus, 
lc\ss sacred than the Vedas, which arc 
\rutt or ‘revealed’ 

swadeshty self-sufficiency, self-reliant e, pa- 
tj ititism 

sitadharma (svadharma)y self-chosen des- 
tiny or obligation 

swaiaj ( swarqjya ) , freedom, self-i ule, pol- 
itical independence 

takliy spinning-wheel 

talatiy village official 

taluq, sub-division of a province 

tapasy austerities, penance 

tapasekarya, meditation and austeniies 

tapasya, prat ticc of tapas 

til, sesame 

lopiy headwear 

vaid, physician, practitionei of Ayurveda 
imshnava, a devotee of Vishnu, an exem- 
plar of devotion 
vaishya, the merchant caste 
vanaprasthay the third stage of life, that of 
the forest dweller or recluse 
vamay ( aste 

vamadharmay the duties of a caste 
vamashramay the organization of society 
into four castes and four stages of life 
vtdeshi, foreign 

mdyapithy educational institution 
yajnOy sacrifice 

yogay spintual discipline; union with the 
divine; skill in aEction 

yogt(n)y one following a spiritual disci- 
pline 
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Action, \cts, q 8o, iib, 15^ 208, 210, 

i3». 3)4. 4.*3.4<>3. 4(>8. 33 ■ 

Adhatma 2^0, ^4-, 
idvatta {.qq 

Vficciion s) 41 i 16, 4iq 
Agncultuir 60, ^jq, 3«j2, 361 444 52^ 
Ahim\a i 1 1 13 28, 70 71 83 4 86 
108 loq 114 3, 218 ^14 332, ^33 
6 ^Ocj, 173 ^8^ 408,435,44. 463, 
470 473 6 481, ,07 8 3oq 32q, 
342 ,83 39^,607 8 
Ahraeddbad ()i 147 8 218 iq 480 
Ahriman i2q 
Allen Jainfs 226 
Altruism 1 1 ^67 
imamtiam 475 

\ni(n(d Amei leans, 18 8q, 224 3 431 
3(8 ,21 577 608 
imrit 205 436 
\miilsir 147,153 
inanda i 60 

^narchistfsj, 60, 4:^5, 533 
Allan In 16, 103, 307, 432, 436, 393, 
bo’ 

Inasakti yoga 1 1, 16 
\nasuyabchn, Shiimati, 482 3 
Vngcr 83 1 14 162 204,398 428,438, 
4bb 

Apangiaha^ \b'] 78 
Arabs, 46, 30, 126 ibi, 271 
Aibitration, 177, iqi, 196, 197 “*00 i 
Arjuna 129, 390 

Armainc iits, Arms, 43 6, 48 9, 30 i , 35, 
76 qi, qq, 204, 43a, 435, 5>7 '8 
Army, Aimies, ^7, 76, 97, 119, 261, 2C)9, 
442,541,607 
Artha, 336 

Arya Samaj, 333, 336 
Ashram, 401 3» 472, ‘>49 
Ashrama, 359 60 

Asiatic Registration Act of 1907, 22, 88 
9, 223 

Asteya, 469, 470 
Athletics, 380 I 
Atman^ 346, 348, 460 

Atom bomb, 263, 409, 442, 581, 584, 608 
Authority, 4, 54* >27, 334, 370, 569 
Autocracy, 554, 373 


Avance, 412, 428, 429 

dankei , Shankerlal, 482 3 
Bat doll, 109, 180, 219, 28b 
Bengal, 1 74, 280 i 

Bhagavad Gitas ii, 30, 129, 144 143 b, 
212, 2^0, 265, 327, 3}i, 342, 367, 
397 '-438, 463 4, 473, 485, 489 499, 
363, 582 

Bhavt V^noba, 1 19 22 
Bible, 129, 157, 327,489 

Boci Wdi, 41, 2^3 
Boers 38, 143 
Bolshevism, 552 4 
Bondaicf, T M , 218, i88, 495 
Boy ott, 34, 95, 102, 126 8, 161 2, 174 
85, 206, 260, 330, 340 1, 350 3, 
597 

Brahmas 43b 

Brahmacharyas 338, 470, 560 
Brahmaris 160, 361 
BrahmavidyOt 159 60 

Brahmin(y, 46, 483, 491 2, 494, 495, 
498 300,562,564 
Bread Labour, 13, 21 8, 48:), 489 90 
Britain, British, 27, 46, 102 5, lob 7, 
122 4, 132 7, 142, 221, 242 4 257 
8, 269 71, 272, 279 81, 288 295, 
308 9, 353» 398, 419^ 4i^7, 430 2, 
452 5» 543 4» 547, 803, bob 
British Indiani, 19 20, 88 9, 276 7, 279 
Brotherhood, 132 

Buddha, Gautama, 43, 245, 487, 600 
Buddhism, Buddhist (s), 158, 160, 327, 
379, 380 

Cabinet Mission, 267, 312 
Capital, 179, 197 9 262, 267, 510, 555, 
557 

Capitalism, Capitalist (s), 15, 193, 262, 
267, ^89, 494, 496, 514 15, 555 6, 

586,596-7, 599 

Caste, 176, 263, 328 9, 491, 561, 583 
Cecil, Lord Hugh, 223 4 
Celibacy, 44, 2 1 2 
Ceylon, 245, 250, 252, 380 
Chamberlain, Neville, 287 
Chan^l^rkar, Sir Narayan, 129, 144 6 
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Character, 159, 185, 385, 396, 400, 437, 163, 166, 218, 259, 354, 3^1, 544, 
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Charity, 109, 206, 345, 438, 537, 587 
Charkha , 12, 121, 213, 216-17, 221, 363. 

373 7.444 
Chastity, 60, 335 

Child(rcn), 23. 54, 141, 151, 154, 159, 
169, 496 

Christianity, Christians, 18, 26, 133, 
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